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INTRODUCTORY PREFACE. 


Dr. Todd, as an author, enjo>s, on both sides ot the 
Atlantic, a popularity which has rarclj been the fortune- 
of the most accomplished writers of any age. At the 
same time it may be useful to say a word or two as to 
the present edition, and especially upon certain Mews 
which, howe\ or applicable thej may be to America, may 
j et not be altogether acceptabe to English readers. But 
first as regards Dr Todd himself The Doctor was an 
American elergjman. He was born in Rutland, Vermont, 
October 9th, 1800, and he died in Pittsfield, on 
August 4th, 1S73. He graduated at Yale College, and 
after spending four jears at the Andoicr Theological 
Seminary, was ordained to the ministry m the Congrega- 
tional or Independent Church at Groton, Mass Sub- 
sequently he was appointed to the Edward’s Church, 
Northampton, during the pastorate of which he published 
“The Students’ Manual" and his ‘*Indc\ Rerum,’’ a 
method of classification of inestimable value to the reader 
of books. From Northampton, Dr. Todd went to 
Philadelphia, and thence, in 1S42, to Pittsfield as pastor 
of the First Congregational Church. There he remained 
until his death. In 1S45 he received the honorary degree 
of D.D. from William’s College. As a writer. Dr. Todd 
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was eminenily and uniformly successful. He has written 
for children lectures which have been translated into 
French, German, Greek, Dutch, and Tamil He was one of 
the founders of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, and 
was for many years president of the board of trustees of a 
Ladies’ Institute at Pittsfield In short, he appears to have 
employed every fragment of his time, in either writing, 
preaching, studying, lecturing, or in business appertaining - 
to acts of charity and mercy 

“ The Students’ Manual ” lets us into the secret of Dr. 
Todd’s success. He has been thorough Whatever he 
found to do, he did with all his might. He set out by 
■ abhorring compromises between pleasure and duty , and in 
simple, cordial language, calculated to touch the spirit of 
youth, and of manhood too, tells the reader where to draw 
the line The words are encouraging, often comforting, and 
m some passages tender Dr Todd says plainly that his 
only object is to be of use to the student , and he carries 
It out by sketching an outline of college life, in which he 
gives valuable and not unpalatable advice, lightened by 
anecdote and story from the lives of successful and illus- 
trious men Even as to such minor details as the posture 
of the student, and the dress he should wear, the author has 
some practical recommendations to make Often he speaks 
in the quiet subdued tone of some friendly monitor expres 
sing deep solicitude in the welfare of the student Difficulties 
disappear , and the ascent, if rugged, seems certain, yet 
there is no attempt to disguise or ignore the difficulties of 
the way. Upon every step is engraved the word, Work. 
We ha\e, of course, been told this before, but it will bear 
repetition when the teacher is skilful and sympathetic, and 
Dr. Todd is undoubtedly both He is indulgent where 
indulgence has been earned, but unyielding where aspiring 
youth, impatient of the slow but sure steps in the pathway 
of knowledge, would fain find but some short cut to learning. 
To such he can grant no indulgence, on the contrary, he 
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would fix them hard and fast to the grindstone, till he had 
ground down their ambition to a level with their capacity- 
and acquirements There is much to recommend in Dr. 
Todd’s plan of study and in his observations on books, 
but in warning the student against all novels without excep- 
tion, not even allowing the perusal of Scott, Lytton, or his 
own countryman. Cooper, he is surely stretching his authority 
too far. , Novel-reading, it is true, is a bad preparation for 
study , but when the studies of the day are over, and the 
mmcl is in need of relaxation, no possible harm can arise 
from the perusal of a high-class w ork of fiction The student 
IS more likely to be benefited by plunging into a^new and 
exhilarating element, after working hard all day, than by 
poring till bedtime over the dry-as-dust pages of some ancient- 
school-mail , at any rate, he will be refreshed, and rise 
with renewed vigour to his tasks in the morning. But Dr 
Todd will accept no compromise , every novel must be 
exiled from the library — or farewell to study. 

It will be hardly necessary to remind the reader that the 
professional men of whom Dr Todd speaks as being fre- 
quently “blunt, slovenly, and boorish” m their manners 
are his own countrymen We know of no professional men 
of any character or standing in Europe to whom his remarks 
would apply In America, however, it appears that physi- 
cians, barristers, and even clergymen, sometimes rely for 
their character upon their profession alone, and are indif- 
ferent to anything approaching refinement The doctor is- 
tolerated on account of his skill, the barrister his talent, 
and the minister his culture, only tolerated, — for cautions 
have been imposed upon clergymen against ^‘spitting on 
carpets ” while visiting New York We can hardly think the 
professional men in that city now are so uncouth in their^ 
manners as they were when Dr Todd was amongst them ; 
and yet his^emarks are allowed to stand unaltered in the 
last American edition of his book We venture to say that 
had the charge sprung from an English source it would 
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* have been flatly contradicted long ere this. In se\ eral of the 
editions of Dr. Todd’s book, the passages on co’I^e rebel- 
lions have been omitted, as being applicable only to the 
American colleges where the students conduct themselves 
more like school boys than as young men studying for the 
learned professions. But applicaole or no, the passages are 
worth presemng as an excellent defence of authority in every 
form, and a protest against rebellion on the part of the 
young in every shape 

Accordingly in this edition, not one Ine t f the author’s 
has been touched It contains hts latest notes and is, as 
regards matter, as full and complete as tne last edition pub- 
lished m Northampton In reading the wcr'r, let it not be 
forgotten that the author is an American , for, scattered here 
and there, are phrases and hints which mai provoke a smile 
''ns being at variance with English taste His views also may 
not be so broad as one would expect from a clerg}man of 
his professions, e.xpenence, and culture, and he maj be 
thought to have applied the curb a little too tightlj to the 
student, but much can be overlooked when an author’s 
heart and soul are m his work; and Dr. Todd has already 
satisfied the world on that point His standard of excellence 
IS a high one, but it is not unattainable. At all events, those 
who stnve to reach it even if they fail will be better men 
and more accomphshed scholars ihr.n had they neier tned 
at all. 



PREFACE 

TO THE AUTHOR’S EDITION. 


During the time since this volume was first issued there has 
been neier less than one edition yearly published in this 
country In the Old World I know not how many editions 
nor in how many languages it has been printed, sometimes 
■with, and sometimes without, the author’s name , sometimes 
as an imposing, beautiful volume, and sometimes dwarfed- 
down to the dimensions of a good-sized tract As nearly as 
I can learn, not less than one hundred thousand copies have 
been sold across the waters 

But the most gratil}nng circumstance connected with this 
book is, that, from all parts of the world, I constantly receive 
letters from those whom I never e-qiect to see in this world, 
who, of their ovm accord, •wnte to the author in terms ol 
gratitude so v/arm that I am almost afraid to read them. 

I have added notes to this new edition, gatliered, with 
more labour than would at first appear, from different sources, 
which, I hope, will be useful to the reader. They came Grom 
so many different quarters that I could not, in all ^es, give 
credit to the pages from which I have drawn them. 

IITien I wrote this volume, I felt a deep interest m students, 
because I had just passed through then trials and tempta- 
tions , and now, hanng children whose feet are just placed 
upon “ the sandy lull of leammg” I feel an interest no less 
deep, even if it seem more selfish. 

Most sincerely do I return my thanks to the unknown 
friends who have so often cheered me with words of appro- 
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bation and testimonials of usefulness, and most truly do I ' 
thank my ^ea^enlJ Father for ha\ing been ple^'sed to oun 
an instrument so unworthy as a benefactor lO minds created 
in Ris image 

Pittsfield. Ja,."cr^ 2. 1S54. 
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Hapdlv any class of men are so difficult to be reached as 
students; and the undertaking is hazardous ; but no class of 
men are so open to conviction, so alive to manly principle, so- 
susceptible of good impressions, when the effort to aid them 
IS judicious and worthy of their attention Whether the pre- 
sent attempt is a happy one, the author is not presumptuous 
enough to say. The highest wash of his heart would be to 
have Its reception and success commensurate with his esteem 
and love for those for whose welfare he feels the strongest 
interest, and for w’hose benefit he has wnttea 

Scarcely any hour can be more anxious to the parent than 
that m which he takes leave of his child, after having carried 
him an ay from home to some public Institution for the pur- 
pose of study He knows the temptations w'hich wall beset his 
child, without knowang any way by which to shield him 1 
have tned to make this book such a friend as he will wish tc 
leave with his son, to aid him m formmg his character 

The youth who goes from home, and takes his place 
among his fellows at a strange place, for the purpose of study 
feels that it is all new to him. he is inexpenenced, and 
knows not how to form the character which he mtends to 
possess He has no friend who has been over the ground, 
and knows it ad. to whom he can go for advice, for en- 
codragemc’’t, and aid. For such I have endeavoured to 
write this book. 

In the different professions, there are multitudes who feel 
that riiey are not students, have not the habits, the character 
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of students , and yet they knotr not where the difficultj' is oi 
what to do If such do not find hints in this volume which 
will aid and encourage them, I shall hai e deep regrets, and “ 
no small mortification 

A lery few paragraphs m this work will be found in an 
ephemeral Address which the Author delivered before one of 
our colleges a short time since; 

Some may wonder at the taste which has now and then 
interspersed a quotation m Latin Those who are familiar 
with the taste of students, know how much they admire a 
beautiful thought in beautiful language, and how much more 
highly a nut is relished if they have to crack it 

■Why is not the work more decidedly religious ? Because 
the design of it is to aid m forming the 7>jhole tliaiaqjer of 
the student The two last chapters, it is hoped, will not be 
found defiaent in this respect 

• May He, without whose blessing ei exy attempt at being 
useful is lost, own it, and make it the instrument of much 
good to those who are the hope of their fhends and the hope 
of their counixy. 
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CHAPTER I 

OBJECT OF STUDY INTRODUCTORY 

The human mind is the brightest display of the power and 
skill of the Infinite Mind with which we are acquainted. It 
is created and placed in this world to be educated for a 
higher state of existence Here its faculties begin to un- 
fold, and those mighty energies, which are to bear it for- 
ward to unending ages, begin to discover themselves The 
object of training such a mind should be, to enable the soul 
to fulfil her duties well here, and to stand on high vantage- 
ground, when she leaves this cradle of her being, for an 
eternal existence beyond the grave 

There is now and then a youth, who, like Ferguson,* can 
tend sheep in the field, and there accurately mark the posi- 
tion of the stars with a thread and beads, and with his knife 
construct a watch from wood , but such instances are rare. 
Most need encouragement to sustain, instruction to aid, and 
directions to guide them Few, probably, ever accomplish 
anything like as much as they expected or ought , and I 
have thought that one reason is, that students waste a vast 
amount of time in acquiring that experience which they need. 
As I look back upon the days when I was a “ student,” I 
can see that here I went wrong, and there I mistook ; here 
I missed a golden opportunity, and there I acquired a wrong 
habit, or received a wrong bias , and as I sometimes walk 
past a college, as it is lighted up for evening study, I pause 
and sigh that I cannot go back and begin life again, carry- 
ing with me my present experience I think, too, I can 
see that if there had been such a book as I am now attempt- 

* Note A 
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ing to wnte for students put into my hands at an early 
period, It would have been of mcalculable advantage to me 
I have strong hopes of saying wnat wull be useful, inasmuch 
as I shall principally draw from my own expenence and from 
the remembrance of my own wants 
The reader wnll please to bear in mind that the only object 
I have in view is to be useful to him — to throw out such 
hints and cautions, and to give such specific directions, as 
-will aid him to become all tliat the fond hopes of his friends 
anticipate, and all that his own heart ought to desire 
I would here say to the student, that the character which 
he now forms and sustains will cling to him through life. 
Young men always receive impressions concerning each other 
whidi nothing can ever efface The very nicknames which 
are given at this period, and which are generally indicative 
of some peculiar trait of character, will never be forgotten 
His moral and intellectual diaracter, while young, is that by 
which his dass-mates, espeaally, wdl mvanably measure 
him through life Is he unamiable now', or mdolent now, or 
VICIOUS now ? Depend upon it, his character is stamped, 
and no subsequent years of good-nature, or of application, or 
of moral worth can ever remove the impressions which he 
IS now making Ask any educated man about the charactei 
of his fellow, and you ivill notice that he at once goes back 
to his college-life, and dates and judges from that period 
Thus, every anecdote, every ludicrous circumstance, whether 
it was a mistake m reciting, or m judgment, or m moral 
conduct, will be repeated over the land, and his frailties will 
be known as widely as his dass is scattered 
No mistake can be more decided tlian that of supposing 
that you are now retired from tlie world, have no character 
to maintain, and no responsibility resting upon you It is 
— far othenvise. And it is peculiarly trymg, that, during the 
very penod when the character is formmg, it is viewed by all 
around you as if it were already and unalterably formed, and 
judged of accordmgly. He, who now sits by your side in 
the recitation-room, has every trait of your character ex- 
posed to his view , and he will remember every trait, and he 
mu mark you through life, at the place w'here you now stand 
Never, m fact, does so great a responsibility rest upon you 
as w’hile a student, because jou are now forming your 
character and habits, and setting your standard , and be- 
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cause, also, your conteraporanes will seldom, if ever, alter 
their judgment concerning you. If you are stupid and in- 
accurate dunng this penod, though you should hereafter 
write dictionaries, and edit classics, and dream in foreign 
languages, I very much doubt whether 3 ^our friend now at 
your elbow would ever give you credit for anything higher 
than duliiess 

Doubtless multitudes are now in the process of education 
who 'wtll never reach any tolerable standard of excellence 
Probably some never could , but in most cases tliey might 
The exceptions are few, and probably most vho read these 
pages do feel a desire, more or less' strong, of fitting them- 
selves for respectability and usefulness. They are, however, 
ignorant of the way , the)' are surrounded by temptations 
and dangers, they soon forget the encouragements, and thus<- 
oscillate betireen hope and fear, resolution and discourage- 
ment It IS for such that I wnte. And such I earnestly 
entreat not to lay aside this httle book till tliey have read it, 
weighed it, and, if they please, called the UTiter whatever 
hard names occur to them My pen will, probably, some- 
tunes seem dull ; but if it should, I hope 1 may apologise 
for it as tlie knight did for his slow-pacing horse • “ Hee is 
a nte gude creetur, and travels all the ground over most 
faithfully.” 

“When I turned in at nighty the sea was smooth and 
bright as a mirror, the vast firmament seemed to descend 
below us , the ship appeared to be suspended m the centre 
of an immense sphere, and, if I may say so, one felJ^ m awe 
and silence, the majesty of space. The sails hung idly by 
the mast, and the officers’ tread along the deck uas the only 
sound heard. So I left them 

“ About midnight, I was awakened by a heavy suing of 
my cot, succeeded by a sudden dash to the other side the 
water was pounng mto our room, and I could hear its rush 
across the upper decks, where all was noise and rapid 
motion. I hurried on my clothes, and ran up* the gun 
deck was clear ; hammocli had already been lashed up and 
stowed; it was lighted up, and showed it flooded in its whole 
extent I ascended to the next, the ram came doum m 
torrents, but I did not feel it, so deeply absorbing was the 
scene. I wish I could describe it. The sky was in a con- 
stant blaze , the sea was not high, but broken, confused and 
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foaming, and taking from the hghtning an unnatural hue. 
Above me were the yards covered with human bemgs, 
thrown by each flash mto strong outline, strugglmg hard to 
secure the canvass and to mamtain tlieir precanous footmg 
The ship rolled tremendously And now add the wild up- 
roar of the elements, ‘ the noise of many waters,’ the deep 
and constant roar of the winds, the cnes of the men aloft, 
the heavy and rapid tread of those below, the reiterated 
commands of offlcers, and, rismg above all this, the firm and 
composed orders of the trumpet and then add to this the 
heavy-rolling thunder, at times drownmg all these sounds. 
The first lieutenant had the deck he had sprung to it at the 
first alarm, and, seizing the trumpet, had called Black, his 
favourite helmsman The ship was soon under snug sail, 
and now dashed onward at a funous rate, givnng to the gale 
a yet wilder character 

“All at once a rocky island seemed to start up from the 
water, but the next broad flash showed a good offing, and 
we were safe, when suddenly came a loud shout from the 
forecastle — * a sad close on the larboard bow, sir.’ I trembled 
then — not for ourselves, for we should have gone over them, 
and have scarcely felt the shodc — ^but for the poor wretches 
whom It would have been impossible to save The helm 
was put hard down we shot by, and I again breathed freely, 
w’hen some one bade me look up to our spars I did so, 
and found every upper yard-arm and mast tipped with, 
lightnmg Each blaze was twice as large as that of a candle, 
and thus we flew on, with the elements of destruction playmg 
above our heads ” 

Can anyone read this beautiful description of one of oar 
own proud ships m a storm, and fail to reflect^ that dtsapline 
IS the life and salvation of such a ship m such a storm ? But 
I have copied it for a different purpose , and diat is, to call 
the attention of the reader a single moment to the “ helms- 
man Black ” Can there be a doubt but the sailor who could 
take the helm in these circumstances, and hold the ship 
firmly on her course amid the storm, shunning rocks, and 
just shooting by smaller vessels, must have courage, presence 
of mmd, and great promptness of character? Or can there 
be a doubt but if he had been properly educated when young 
he might have stood m the heutenant’s place, and held tlie 
trumpet, or even commanded the ship? It is my eames.* 
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Wish to aid such as have capacity, in seizing the present 
moment, and, while they have the opportunity, in so laying 
their plans, and in so forming their habits, as to make the 
most of all their endowments There are, doubtless, some 
who vull read these pages without benefit May I suggest ' 
a possible reason ? “A mole having consulted many oculists 
for the benefit of his sight, was at last provided with a good 
pair of spectacles , but, upon his endeavouring to make use 
of them, his mother told him, that, though they might help 
the eye of a man, they could be of no use to a mole." 

You may converse with any man, however distinguished 
for attainments or habits of application, or power of using 
what he knows, and he will sigh over the remembrances of 
the past, and tell you that there have been many fragments 
of time which he has wasted, and many opportunities which 
he has lost for ever If he had only seized upon the fleet- 
ing advantages, and gathered up the fragments of time, he 
might have pushed his researches out into new fields, and, 
like the immortal Bacon, have amassed vast stores of 
knowledge The mighty minds which have gone before us 
have left treasures for our inheritance, and the choicest gold is 
to be had. for the digging How great the dissimilarity between 
a naked Indian, dancing with joy over a new feather for his 
head-dress, and such a mind as that of Newton or of Boyle • 
And what makes the difference ? There is mind enough m 
the savage , he can almost outdo the instincts of the prey 
which he hunts , but his soul is like the marble pillar There 
IS a beautiful statue in it, but the hand of the sculptor has 
never laid the chisel upon it. That mind of the savage has 
never been desciplined by study, and it therefore, in the 
comparison, appears like the rough bison of the forest, dis- 
tmguished only for strength and ferocity 

I am not now to discuss the question whether the souls of 
men are naturally equal If they are, it is certam that, 
though the fact were proved, it would be of little practical 
use, since the organisation of bodies is so different, that no 
training can make tliem alika But tins, I think, may safely 
be affirmed, that every one has naturally the power of ex- 
celling in some one thing You may not excel in mathe- 
matics, or as a ivnter or a speaker, but I honestly believe 
that every one of my readers is capable of excellmg in some 
department, and wiU surely do so if faithful to himself. 
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There was once a boy* put under the care of the Jesuits, 
who was noted for nothing but his stupidity These teachers 
tned him abundantly, and could make nothing of him. 
How Imle did they think that the honour of being his in- 
structors was to raise their order in view of the world ' At 
length, one of the fatliers tned him m geometry, which so 
suited his genius, that he became one of the first mathe- 
maticians of his age Marcus, the son of Cicero, was sent 
to Athens, and had all the first masters that could be pro- 
cured , and he made a perfect — ^blockhead. And yet I feel 
confident that, had the nght place been found for him, he 
would have been more than respectable m it Non omnes 
omma fossumvs 

I once saw a little boy, on a public occasion, while 
thousands were gazing at him with unaffected astonishment, 
climb the lighting rod on the lofty spire of a meeting-house. 
The wind blew high, and the rod shook and trembled , but 
up he went, till he had reached the vane, 195 feet nigh All 
-eieiy moment expected to see him fall But what was our 
amazement to see him mount the vane, and place his little 
feet upon it, throwing his arms aloft in the air, and turning 
round, as the ivind turned his shaking foot-hold 1 He 
stood there till w'eary, and came doivn at his leisure Here 
w'as a mind capable, I doubt not, of high enterpnse And 
yet he has never been heard of smce And why not? 
Either his mind has not been cultivated, or el^e his genius 
has been bent out of its proper channel I will just add, 
that the poor boy was fined for setting so dangerous an 
example before the boys who saw him , but I could not help 
wishing that, while they sought to restrain him from such 
physical daring, they had been as careful to direct his fear- 
less genius in a proper chaimel 

I perceive I have used a dangerous word, though of great 
antiquity The word is £ie^/^us Many tram themselves mto 
habits of eccentncity and oddity, and suppose these insepar- 
able from genius There are some men who think nothing 
so characteristic of genius as to do common things in an 
uncommon way— like Hudibras, to *-// the clock by algebra, 
or like the lady m Dr Young’s Satires, “to drink tea by 
stmtagcm ” Dean Swift, m his celebrated Travels, found 
whole nations of these geniusco, and tells us that he observed 

• Note B, 
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a tailor, with a customer before him, whose measure for a 
coat he was taking mth a quadrant ' Never set up any pre- 
tensions for a genius, nor lay claim to the character But 
few such are bom into the world , and of those few, though 
envied greatly, and imitated as greatly, but very few, indeed, 
leave the world wiser or better than they found it The 
object of hard study is not to draw out geniuses, but to take 
mmds such as are formed m a common mould, and fit them 
for actue and decisive usefulness. Nothing is so much 
coveted by a young man as the reputation of being a genius , 
and many seem to feel that the want of patience for labour- 
lous application and deep research, is such a mark of genius 
as cannot be mistaken while a real genius, like Sir Isaac 
Newton, vvnth great modesty says, that the great and only 
difference between his mind and the mmds of others, 
consisted solely in his having more patience. You may 
have a good mind, a sound judgment, or a vivid imagma- 
tion, or a wide reach of thought and of views, but 
believe me, you probably are not a genius, and can never 
become distinguished without severe application Hence 
all that you ever have, must be the result of labour — hard, 
untinng labour. You have friends to cheer you on , you 
have books and teachers to aidVou, and multitudes of helps. 
But, after all, disciplining and educating your mind must be 
your own work No one can do this but yourself And 
nothmg in this world is of any worth, which has not labour 
and toil as its price. The zephyrs of summer can but 
seldom breathe around you “ I foresee distinctly that you 
will have to double Cape Horn in the winter season, and to 
grapple with the gigantic spirit of the storm which guards 
the cape , and I foresee, as distmctly, that it will depend 
entirely on your own skill and energy, whether you survive 
the fearful encounter, and live to make a port m the mild 
latitudes of the Pacifia”* 

Johnson asserts tnat, if anyone would be master of the 
English language, he must give his days and nights to the 
reading of Addison It is still more emphatically true, that, 
if any would be distinguished, he must labour for it. There 
IS no real e\cellence without patient study Those who 
have now and then risen upon the world, without education, 
and without study, have shed but a doubtful light, and that 

* Wirt 
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but for a moment. Many a youth has kindled at the story 
of Tomaso Axfllo, who was one daj hawking fish through 
the streets of Naples, and the next was master of armies 
and fleets, and made his will the rule for an empire The 
army obeyed himj the banditti quailed before him; and 
net er was a man more absolute in his will But his short 
reign of nine days was marked with great folly, cruelly, and 
despotism, and* such examples must ever stand before the 
world as among the possible things , but also among the 
improbable, and still more undesirable. 

Set It down as a fact, to which there are no exceptions, 
that we must labour for ill that we have, and that nothing is 
worth possessing or offering to others, which costs us nothing. 
Gilbert "Wakefield tells us, that he wrote his own Memoirs 
(a large octavo) in six or eight days It cost him nothing ; 
and, what is very natural it is worth nothing. You might 
yawn scores of such books into existence ; but who would 
be the wiser or the better? We all hke gold, but dread the— 
digging. The cat lo\es the fish, but will not wade to catch 
them , — amat pisces, sed uon vuU in gere plantas. 

Those islands which so beautifully adorn the Pacific, and- 
whidi, but for sin, would seem so many Edens, were reared 
up from the bed of the ocean by the little coral-insect, 
which deposits one gram of sand at a time, till the whole of 
those piles are reared up Just so with human exertions 
I The greatest results of the mmd are produced by small but 
t contmued efforts. I have frequently thought of the motto 
‘ of one of the most distmguished scholars in this country as 
peculiarly appropnate. As near as I remember, it is die 
picture of a mountain, with a man at its base, with his hat and 
coat Ipng beside him, and a pickaxe m bis hand , and as he 
digs, stroke by stroke, his patient look corresponds with his 
words, Pat et pat — “ Little by httle.” 

The first and great object of education is, to disapline 
the nund. It is naturally like the colt, wild and ungoxemed. 
Let any man, who has not subdued his nimd, more or less, 
by close thought, sit down and take hold of a subject, and 
vJ'i out” The result will be, tliat he cannot 
hold his thoughts upon the point They fly off— they vran- 
der aTOv. He bnngs them back, and detenrunes now to 
hold his attention there ; when at once, ere he knoivs how, 

«e again finds himself away The process is repeated, tidl 
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he gives it up m discouragement, or else goes to sleep I 
once heard a young man complaining that he could not keep 
his mind ii\ed on a point ‘'It rolled off like a barrel irom 
a pm,*' and he ga\e some hints that possibly it might be 
that Ills mind \s as so great I His gra\ ity altogether exceeded 
that of his associates, to whom he was giving the explana- 
tion. How many great minds would there be if such mdi- 
cations were to be relied on • 

In the period which belongs to you as a sivdait, then, it 
is not important that you should try to lay up a vast amount 
of information. Under the chapter on reading, I shall hope 
to tlirow out such hints as will enable you to save what you 
do read. The object now is, to fit the mind for future acqui- 
sitions and future usefulness The magazine will be filled 
soon enough, and we need not be too anxious to fill it 
while we are getting it ready for use. I am desirous that 
you have it strongly impressed on the memory tliat the great 
object now is, to set the mind out on a course which she 
can successfully pursue herself, and tliat, too, through life 
You must calculate to improve through life , and, there- 
fore, now try to form habits of study, and learn how to study 
to advantage “ Newton was m his eighty-fifth year improv- 
ing his Chronolog)', and Waller, at eightj-tivo, is tliought to 
liave lost none of his poetical fire 

Make It the first object to be able to fix and hold youri 
attention upon your studies He who can do this, has* 
mastered many and great difficulties, and he who cannot 
do It, will in lain look for success in any department of- 
study “ To efiect any purpose m study, the mind must be 

concentrated If any otlier object plays on the fancy tlian 
that which ought to be exclusively before it, the mind is 
divided, and both are neutralized, so as to lose their effect — 
just as when I learned tn'o systems of shorthand I was 
familiar with Gurney’s method, and wirote it with ease , but 
when I took it mto my head to learn Bjn-on’s, they destroyed 
each other, and I could write neither ”t VVhat is commonly 
called abstraction in study, is nothing more than having the 
attention so completely occupied with the subject in hand, 
that tlie mind takes notice of nothing without itself. One of 
the greatest minds whicli tins, or any other country, ever 
produced, has been known to be so engrossed in thinking 
• Note C. t Cecil’s Remains. 
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on a particular subject, that his horse has waded through 
the corner of a pond, yet, though tlie water covered the 
saddle, he was wholly insensible to the cause of his being 
wet I mention this, not to recommend such an abstraction, 
but to show that he who has his attention fixed, and the 
power of fixing it when he pleases, will be successful m study 
/Need I say here, that you can never command the attention, 
'' if you are in the habit of yielding to your appetites and pas- 
sions ? “ No man,” says one who knew, “ whose appetites 
are his masters, can perform the duties of his nature with 
stnctness and regulanty He that would be superior to 
external influence, must first become supenor to his own 
passions ” Why does the boy, who has a large sum upon 
his slate, scowl, and rub out, and begui again, and grow dis- 
couraged? Because he has not yet learned to command 
his attention He was going on well, when some new thought 
flashed mto his mind, or some new object caught his eye, 
and he lost the tram of calculation Why has lhat Latin or 
Greek word so puzzled you to remember, that you have had 
to look It out m your dictionary some ten or dozen times? 
And why do you not look at it as at a stranger, whose name you 
ought to know, but which you cannot recall ? Because you 
have not yet acqmred fully the power of fixing your attention 
That word would have been remembered long since, if it 
had not passed as a shadow before your mind when you 
looked at it A celebrated authoress, who states that she 
reserves all her I’s to be dotted, and her t’s to be crossed, on 
some sick day, might have given a more philosophical reason , 
and that is, that she could not bear to have her attention 
interrupted a single moment, when wntmg with the most 
success 

The difficulty of confining the attention is probably the 
secret of tlie plan of Demosthenes, who shut himself up mhis 
celebrated dark cave for study, and this will account foi 
the fact, that a person who is unexpectedly deprived of the 
use of his eyes, will not unfirequently make advances in 
thought, and show a strength of mind, unknown before I 
nave frequently seen boys take their books on a summer’s 
day, and flee from their room to the grove, and from the 
grove back agam, full of uneasmess, and in vain hoping that 
changing the place would give them some new power over 
the rovmg attention, and that mdescnbable restlessness, so 
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inseparable from the. early efforts to subdue the mind It is 
all m vain. You cannot fly from yourself; and the best 
way IS to sit directly down in your room, and there com- 
mand your attention to fix itself upon the hard, dry lesson, 
and master It; and when you have thus brought this roier 
to obey you once, he ivill be more ready to obey the next 
time. Attention -will more readily come at your call to- 
morrow than to-day 

Patience is a virtue kindred to attention , and without it, " 
the mmd cannot be said to be disciplined. Patient labour 
and investigation are not only essential to success in study, 
but are an unfaihng guarantee to success. The young man 
is m danger of feelmg “that he will strike out something 
new His spirits are buoyant and his hopes sangume.” He- 
knows not the mortified feehngs of bemg repeatedly defeated 
b}' himself He wtU burst upon the world at once, and 
stnke the blows of a giant, while his arm is that of a child. 
He IS not to toil up the hill, and wait for years of self-dis- 
aplme, close, patient study, and hard labour — not he, but 
brfore you know it, he will be on the heights of the highest - 
Alps, with a lofty feeling, lookmg down upon the creepers 
below. Hence, multitudes waste life, and absolutely fritter 
away their existence, m domg notiung, except ■vvaitmg for a 
golden opportunity to do something great and magnificent. 
Did not Patnck Henry * burst upon Ae world at once, and 
at once exhibit the strength of a giant ? If he did, he is no 
speamen of ordinary minds, and no man has a right to 
presume upon an}'thing more than an intellect of ordinary- 
dimensions as his own. What multitudes of men he still, 
and never lift the pen, because die time is not come ' "WTien 
they come out, it must be m a “ great book,” a splendid 
address, or some great effort The tree must not be allowed 
to grow by inches , no, at once the saphng must be loaded 
with the fruit of the tree of threescore years Alas • trees 
planted and watered by such expectations will never be 
more than dwarfs Franklm rose high, and his name is 
engraven deep and fan on the roll of immortality; but he - 
began his greatness by makmg an almanac ; he continued 
to make it for years, and rose, step by step, till he was 
acknowledged at the head of modem philosophers. Ever}' 
young man ought to remember that he who would cany the 
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OK must every day shoulder the calf JPerret taurum gui 
tuUt mUilam That great man, who returned to his study, 
and, finding that his little dog had turned over the table, 
and burned up the papers on which he had been engaged 
for years, yet calmly said, “ You have done me a great mis- 
chief, Diamond,” showed a soul truly great, and its gieat- 
ness in this instance consisted m his patience Without a 
murmur he sat down and began to do over again the same 
great labour He lived to complete it , and it was the admir- 
ation of the learned world Yet how few have the patience 
thus to sit down and labour day by day for years ' It is 
neither a small nor an easy part of education to cultivate this 
trait of character 

The student should learn to think and act for himself 
True onginality consists in doing things well, and domg 
, them ill your own way A mind half educated is generally 
imitatmg otheis “No man was ever great by imitation ” * 
One great reason is, that it is so much easier to copy the 
defects and the objectionable parts of a great man’s cha- 
racter, than to imitate his excellencies, that we gam only the 
former Alexander the Great had a foolish tutor, who used 
to call him Aclulles He was mught to admire that character. 
But w'hen he came to imitate Achilles, what did he do? 
He imitated one of the most cruel and detestable actions in 
that hero's life. He dragged the governor of a town tlirough 
the streets after his chanot This was because the foolish 
teacher Lysimachus taught him to imitate as well as admire 
It has been more than strongly conjectured that France 
murdered her king, the inoffensive and amiable Louis XVI , 
because England once beheaded a kmg > Strange that even 
nations cannot become imitators without copying that which 
IS atrocious i Not a few waste then lives, and lose all dis- 
cipline and improvement, by an insensible and unconscious 
habit of imitating others. Of the multitudes who imitated 
Johnson, was tliere one who had anything more than his 
pompous, inflated language ? They seemed to feel that they 
were wielding the club of Hercules , but the club, in every 
instance, was holloii, and the blow resulted in nothing but 
^und Of the many who tned to follow in the wake of 
Byron, is there one who will hve m song? Not one. They 
could copy nothuur but his measure and bis wickeduessi 

* )olmson. 
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borrowing his ^'lleness without his genius. The lion him sell 
IS fast turning to corruption, but no honey will be found in 
the carcass , and as for his followers, the world was relieved 
from their curse by tlieir decaying before they could taml 
the moral atmosphere It is vastly more easy to imitate 
and borrow, both matter and manner, than to have them 
of your owTi But set it doivn, that no imitator ever-., 
reached anytlimg like eminence. You must have a cha- 
racter of your owTi, and rules by which that character is 
regulated. It has been said of Franklin, that he was a 
philosopher, because, in his childhood, he formed those 
rules which regulated him even in his old age “My 
father,” says Andrew Fuller, “was a farmer, and, m my 
younger days, it wras a great boast among the ploughmen 
diat they could plough a strait line aaoss the furrow's or 
ndges of the held 1 thought I could do this as w'ell as any 
of them One day, I saw such a line, which had just been 
draivn, and I thought, ‘ Now' I have it ’ Accordingly I laid 
hold of the plough, and, putting one of the horses mto the 
furrows which had just been made, I resolved to keep him 
w’alkmg m it, and thus secure a parallel line. By and by, 
how ever, I observ'ed that there w'ere what might be termed 
wnggles m this furrow , and when I came to them, they 
turned out to be larger m mitte than m the original On 
perceh'mg this, I threw the plough aside, and determined 
nciftr to be an imitator” Let it be remembered that w'e 
cannot copy greatness or goodness by any effort. We must 
acquire it by our own patience and diligence. Nil sine 
tnagno vita labore dedit mortuhbus 

Another object of study is, to form the judgment^ so that 
tlie mmd can not only investigate, but weigh and balance 
opinions and theones Without this, you will never be able 
to decide w'hat to read or what to throw aside , what autlior 
to distnist, or what opinions to receive Some of the most 
labonous men and diligent readers pass tlirough life w’lth- 
out accomplishing anything desirable, for tlie want of what 
may be called a well-balanced judgment The last theory 
which they hear is the true one, however deficient as to 
proof from facts, the last book they read is the most wonder- 
ful, though it may be worthless ; the last acquaintance is 
the most valuable, because least is known about him. 
Hence multitudes of obiects are pursued, which have no 
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use in practical life j and there is a laborious trifling — 
—optTost nihil which unfits the inind for anything 

valuable It leads to a wide field, which is barren and 
^ waste. "I once saw a shepherd,” says an Italian author, 
“who used to divert himself, in his solitudes, with tossing 
up eggs and catching them again without breaking them , 
in which he had amved to so great a degree of perfection, 
that he w'ould keep up four at a time for several minutes 
together, playing m the air and falling into his hands by 
turns I think I never saw greater severity than m this 
man’s face , for, by his wonderful perseverance and appli- 
cation, he had contracted the senousness and gravity of a 
pnvy-counsellor , and I could not but reflect wuth myself, 
that the same assiduity and attention, had they been nghtly 
applied, might have made him a greater matliematician than 
Archimedes 

I have known a boy — and such cases are not rare — spend 
time enough in learning to read with the book bottom up- 
wards — ^w&ch he did with great fluency— -to have made him 
acquainted with all the mmutiae of the Latin grammar 
This is not merely time wasted, but it is cultivating a taste 
for out-of-the-way things and useless acquirements It is 
no small part of education and of study, to know what you 
do and what you do not ivish to know 

If by anything I have said an impression has been made 
that I do not deem it necessary for a man to befamilarwith 
a wade circle of knowledge, in order to become known, 
mfluential, and useful, I trust such an impression will be 
corrected before the reader closes this book What I wash 
to say here is, that the great object of the student is, to 
prepare his mind to use matenals which may hereafter be 
gathered , but not now to gather them One of the most 
distmguished men of this age and nation, whose voice has 
been heard in lands distant from ours, is said to be remark- 
able for this faculty— that, when he wants information on 
any subject, he seems to know, intuitively, who and what 
shall be laid under immediate tnbute He does not pore 
over all that this or that man has wntten, but gets light 
from all quarters, and then, like the burning-glass, condenses 
and brings to a focus all the light and heat which are neces- 
saiy to consume obstacles and objections Such a habit 
IS worth all the scraps' of leammg and information which 
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could be laid up in a mind which knows of no use in know- 
ledge but the pleasure which it affords while in the act of 
acquiring 

The great instrument of affecting the_world is the mind , 
and no instrument is so decidedly and continually improved 
by exercise and use, as the mind Many seem to feel as 
if it were not safe to put forth all their powers at one effort 
You must reserve your strength for great occasions, just as 
you would use your horse — moderately and carefully on 
common occasions, but give the spur on occasions of great 
emergency This might be well, were the mind, in any 
respect, like the bones and muscles of the horse Some, 
when they are contriving to see how little mental effort will 
answer, and how far and mde a few feeble thoughts may be 
spread, seem more like students than at any other time — 
as, if It were dangerous to task the mind too often, lest her 
stores be exhausted, or her faculties become weakened 
The bow may be but half bent, lest it be overstrained, and 
lose Its power But you need have no such fears. You 
may call upon your mind, to-day, for its highest efforts, and 
stretch it to the utmost in your power, and you have done 
yourself a kindness The mind will be all the better for 
It To-morrow you may do it again , and each time it will 
answer more readily to your calls 

But remember that real discipline of mind does not so 
much consist in now and then making a great effort, as in 
having the mind so trained that it will make constant efforts 
Gutta cavat laptdem, non ri, sed stvpe c^dendo. If you 
would have the discipline anything like perfect, it must be- 
unremitted^ the mind must be kept clear and shrewd. It 
IS told of our gifted but infatuated Hamilton,’' that, during 
the periods in which the powers of his mind were put to 
the highest and severest exercise, he regularly read Euclid 
through once a month. The Federalist will tell the rest 

The perfection of a disciplined mind is, not to be able, 
on some great contingency, to rouse up its faculties, and 
draw out a giant strength, but to have it always ready to 
produce a given and an equal quantity of results m a given 
and equal lime This was the glory of the mind of Isaac 
Newton , and the late venerated Porter, of Andover, could, 
in any given hour, or day, or week, produce as finished and 

* Note E 
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as ample results, as if he should ait for some happy 
hours of thought ” He who trams his mind to go by im- 
pulses, and must wait for them, will accomplish but very 

''little dunng his life . 

Two monks live near each other at the same time. They 
both profess to be students. Only one, however, does any- 
thing towards disciplining his mind One uses language and 
lamentations as follows — "They have invented a new 
language, which they call Greek , you must be carefully on 
your guard against it, it is the matter of all heresy I 
observe in the hands of many persons a book written m 
that language, and which they call the New Testament It 
IS a book full of daggers and poison As to the Hebrew, 
my dear brethren, it is certain that whoever leains it be- 
comes immediately a Jew *’ The other monk seires the 
New Testament, and applies his habits of study and of 
diligence to it , and with that Bible he shakes all Europe , 
he shakes the world, and, in a day, opens upon Christen- 
dom the light of thousands of years Need I say, I mean 
Martin Luther? Nothing but his disciplined mind, and 
his habits of using that instrument, could have led him 
through the thick darkness which surrounded him to the 
clear light in which we see him 
The study of human nature is a very important part of 
education I know it is thought by some, nay, by many, 
that no one can understand men but those who are moving, 
and acting, and crowding among them I grant that such 
a one is the only man who knows the forms and modes 
of doing business But if the student has not, at the close > 
of his academical course, a deep and thorough insight into 
the nature of man, it is his own fault, or the fault of his 
instructors Men in active life will judge very accurately as 
to the manner in which you may expect men to act in such 
and such circumstances , but though, m these respects, 
their conclusions, are accurate, yet they see not the motives 
of action, and look not so deeply into the soul, as the 
accurate student Let a man in active life undertake to 
probe the conscience of an audience , he may have this and 
t lat fact, but can he do it as effectually as he who has read 
h^uman nature, and pondered o\er it, in all its recesses and 
in mgs, in his study ? Few men ever lived who moved 
among men so little as Jonathan Edwards But did he 
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not understand human nature? Can anyone read his 
writings, and doubt for a moment tint he knew most 
accurately what the nature of man is? M'lien such a mind 
pours out Us strength upon the world, it does not make 
mistakes as to the pnnciples of action. He might mistake 
in purchasing a horse or a coat, for he ne\er attended to 
such small mailers, but a surgeon ne^ er dissected the body 
with more accuraev and skill than he does the soul of man 
It IS a tradition that Edwards knew not hib own cows , but 
m the world of .iCti\e, diuing, bargain-making men, you 
will ne\er find one who understands human nature as well 
as he did. And not he alone , but this is charactensiic of 
all ivho are real students T he\ work upon the deep prin- 
ciples of human nature — those pnnciples w Inch arc altered 
neither by time, nor fashion, nor outward circumstances. 
This is one reason why an educated mind will often send^ 
the arrow through the heart, while the uneducated man onlyl 
twangs his bow. He makes more noise but produces no- 
execution. I doubt not thatmanj will smile at the idea- 
that the hard student understands mankind , but you might 
as well smile at the philosopher who while he was man- 
aging the electricity in the thund«.r-cloud, could not tell what 
outwMrd shapes the cloud might in the meantime assume, 
or whether ii mo\cd last or slow' - ^ ^ 

Self-huotoledge is another important end of study There 
are some men who base raised themselves to high stations, 
and maintained them, wnthoiit a long course of mental dis- 
cipline Roger Sherman' thus rose from the bench of a 
shoemaker, nil the eyes of a nation ga/ed on him in admi — 
ration. Rut most .ire pedants, and self-conceited, unless 
they have accurately and repeatedly measured themselves 
by others It is of great importance that you know what 
vou cannot do, as tvell as what you can do For this reason, 

•with all the temptations and dangers attending a public edu- 
cation, I am satisfied it is much to be preferred to a private 
one The wisest period in the whole of a man’s existence 
IS when he has ju'-t entered college And why ? Simply 
because the youth his not yet had the opportunity of mea- 
suring his' attainments and capacity with that of his fellow’s. 

It IS not merely that you sharpen the intellect, and add a 
keenness to the mind, by contact with other minds, but you 

♦ Note F 
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strengthen it by the contact, and you leant to be modest in 
regard to your own powers You will see many with intel- 
lects of a high order, and with attainments far beyond any- 
thing which you have dared to' call your own There must be 

some radical defect in that man’s, nature who can be asso- 
ciated m study for years with those who are severe students, 
and, at the end of the period, feel that he is a very wise or 
a very great man He has then but just stepped upon the 
^threshold of learning, and but just looked out upon that 
field of knowledge and improvement, which is as boundless 
as the creation of God The mouse, which thought his 
chest was all the world, was astonished, when he stood upon 
v,the till and looked out, to see what a great world lay beyond 
him. But what is the reason why a man must know him- 
self e\actly’ TlTiat if he does over-estimate himselP I 
answer — If he presents a draft greater than his deposits, it 
will certainlj be protested. There is so much vanitj m the 
heart of every man, that he will not allow any one to claim 
more than his ments absolutely compel him to allow , so 
that, if you place yourself on the list of those who over- 
estimate their own attainments or worth, you injure your 
usefulness and destroy your happiness The modest man 
may and will draw vastly harder upon tiie sympathy and 
good-will of mankind than the forward man, with the same 
attainments, will be allowed to do Modesty, to rest upon 
any lived, stable foundation, must rest upon an accurate 
knowledge of yourself This will be the result of study, 
The philosopher whose fame was filling all Europe was so 
modest and retinng, that his good landlady one day mourned 
over him, and lamented that “ the poor soul could never 
make anything more than s. philosopher after all ! ” 

IVe are in too great danger of neglecting the memory. It 
is too valuable to be neglected, for by it wonders are some- 
times accomplished He who has a memory that can seize 
with an iron grasp, and retain what he reads, — ^the ideas, 
simply, without the language — and judgment to compare 
-and balance, will scarcely fail of being distinguished. Many 
are afraid of strengthening their memory, lest it should 
destroy their inducement and power to originate ideas — lest 
the light should be altogether borrowed light. The danger 
di es not seem to me to be very great, especially since I 
have noticed that those who are so fearful of employing this 
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faculty are by no means to be envied for their originality. 
Why has that mass of thought, observation, and experience, 
which IS embodied in books, by the multitudes of minds 
which have gone before us, been gathered, if not that w e ) 
may use it, and stand on high ground, and push our way 
still further into the boundaries and regions of knowledge ? 
Besides, in a world so dark as ours, it is delightful to see a • 
planet rising before us, even though she sheds no light but 
borrowed And, after all, the exact amount of onginal 
thought which passes through any one mind is probably 
much less than is frequently imagined. Who does not know 
what a delightful freshness there is in the reading of youth ' 
The world is new to him He treads on ground new and 
enchanting I have frequently heard men, in maturer years, 
wish that they could now sit down and find the same fresh- 
ness in a book which they did when young Why do they 
not? Because a new book now is not new. They have 
seen the same ideas, or the shades of them, many times 
before , and every book takes away from the originality of 
that which is to follow it. The man who declared that the 
only two new books m the world were the Bible and Euclid, 
was not so far out of the way as would at first seem. If, 
then, there is not so much of originality in men and in 
boolfs as you at first suppose, it follows that memory is the 
grand instrument of conveying knowledge from one man to 
another. Its cultivation is of the highest importance I 
mention it here, not now to direct how to cultivate it, but 
to state its immense value. 

You will see, from what I have said, that the object of 
study is to discipline the mind in all its parts, to show it 
where to find tools, and how to use them. The exact amount 
of knowledge which is at any one time in the mind of the 
student is not, and need not be, great. Like a good pump, 
you could soon exhaust it, were it not that it reaches an 
inexhaustible well beneath, and has all the apparatus for 
filling itself as fast as emptied If the knowledge which he 
now possesses shall evaporate, it will, like the vapours which 
rise from the ocean, again return to the diligent student, by 
some other channels It is thought by some, however, that 
no Item of knowledge, and not a single idea which is once 
formed in the mind, can ever be lost. It may be forgotten 
to-day, but it will come again to the notice of the mind in 
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the course of the unending progress which is yet to be made 
by the human soul How important that the knowledge 
which we acquire, and the thoughts which occupy our minds, 
be such that, come when they may, we shall recognise them 
as pleasant companions and worthy friends? The immor- 
tality of light which awaits the good is to be one of thought, 
of review, and of self-communion , and the night of ages 
which shall settle down upon the wicked will not be other 
than sleepless 

It is not an uncommon thing for the youth to feel, as he 
IS sent away from home and confined down to books, that 
It IS really a hard way to obtain an education He thinks 
of the brooks, the groves, or the hills and ponds near his 
home, of his skates, his gun, or his fishing-tackle, or of the 
social circle around his father’s fireside, and sighs that he must 
be exiled from all these, and shut up in his naked room, 
among strangers, and there must unceasingly pore over his 
books It IS not to be wondered at that he feels so , but 
let him reflect that this is the time to form habits, and to 
begin a course of mental discipline, which, in a* few years, 
will raise him high in the esteem, the respect, and the 
honours of his fellow-men Every distinguished man has 
trodden the same path There is no other road to know- 
ledge, to improvement, to distinction If the voice of expe- 
rience could come to your ear, and if you could see the 
agony of heart which those feel who once had your oppor- 
tunities but misimproved them, you would be astonished to 
see the real value of your situation. All who have passed 
through academic or collegiate life know how very irksome 
that life IS, and the reason is, it is so hard for the mind to 
be broken in and subdued by the discipline of the situation 
It IS like taking the half-grown lion, and putting him in the 
iron cage, and then teaching him how to obey his master, 
and, of course, how to subdue himself But this very dis- 
cipline IS the only thing which can bring the mind under 
proper subjection, and fit it to become obedient to your- 
self I hope, in the chapters which are to follow, to mark 
out the road so plainly, that you will find it more and 
more pleasant to travel, and, at its end, feel that it has 
been a journey full of sweet recollections, and one of brialit 
-promise. 
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HABITS 

The whole character may be said to be comprehended in 
the terms habtis, so that it is not so far from being true,-. 
that “ man is a bundle of habits ” Suppose >ou were com- 
pelled to wear an iron collar about your neck through life, 
or a chain upon your ankle , would it not be a burden every , 
day and hour of your existence? You rise in the morning 
a prisoner to your chain , you he down at night, weary with 
the burden , and you groan the more deeply, as you reflect* 
that theie is no shaking it off. But even this would be no 
more intolerable to bear than many of the habits of men ; 
nor would it be more difficult to be shaken off 

Habits are easily formed — especially such as are bad , and 
what to-day seems to be a small affair, will soon become 
fixed, and hold you with the strength of a cable That same- 
cable, you will recollect, is formed by spinning and twisting 
one thread at a time, but, when once completed, the 
proudest ship turns her head towards it, and acknowledges- 
her subjection to its power 

Habits of some kind will be formed by every student. 
He will have a particular course in which his time, his 
employments, his thoughts and feelings, will run Good or 
bad, these habits soon become a part of himself, and a kind 
of second nature Who does not know, that the old man, 
who has occupied a particular corner ot the old fire-place in 
the old house for sixty years, may be rendered wretched 
by a change ? Who has not read of the release of the aged 
prisoner ot the Bastile, who entreated that he might again 
return to his gloomy dungeon, because his habits there 
formed, were so strong, that his nature threatened to sink 
under the attempt to break them up ? You will probably 
find no man of forty, w'ho has not habits w'hich he laments, - 
which mar his usefulness, but which are so interwoven with 
his very being, that he cannot break through them At least 
he has not the courage to try I am expecting you will 
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form habits. Indeed, I wish you to do so He must be a 
—poor character, indeed, who lives so extempore as not to 
have habits of his own. But what I wish is, that you form 
those habits w’hich are corveci, and such as will every day 
and hour add to your happiness and usefulness If a man 
were to be told that he must use the axe, which he now 
selects, through life, would he not be careful m select- 
ing one of the right proportions and temper > If told 
that he must wear the same clothing through life, 
would he not be anxious as to the quality and kind? 
But these, in the cases supposed, would be of no more 
importance than m the selection of habits m which 
the soul shall act You might as well place the body in 
a slrait-jacket, and expect it to perform, with ease and 
comfort, and promptness, the various duties of the body, as 
to throw the soul into the habits of some men, and then 
expect It will accomplish anything great or good 
Do not fear to undertake to form my habit which is 
desirable , for it can be formed, and that with mote ease 
than you may at first suppose Let the same th%ng, or Die 
same dtiiy^ retmn at the same tme eiery day, and ft will soon 
become pleasant No matter if it be irksome at first , but 
how’ irksome soever it maybe, only let it return periodically, 
every day, and that without any interruption for a time, and 
it will become a positive pleasure. In this way all our 
habits are formed The student who can with ease now sit 
down, and hold his mind down to bis studies nine or ten 
hours a day, would find the labourer, or the man accustomed 
to active habits, sinking under it, should he attempt to do 
the same thing I have seen a man sit down at the table 
spread with luxury, and eat his sailor’s biscuit with relish, 
and wnthout a desire for any other food His health had 
compelled him thus to live, till it had become a pleasant 
habit of diet Previous to this, however, he had been 
rather noted for being an epicure “I once attended a 
prisoner,” says an excellent man, “of some distincuon, in 
one of the prisons of the metropolis, ill of a typhus fever, 
whose apartments were gloomy in the extreme, and sur- 
rounded with horrors yet this prisoner assured me after- 
wards, that, upon his release, he quitted them with a degree 
of reluctance custom had reconciled him to the twilight 
admitted through the thick-barred grate, to the filthy spots 
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and patches of his plastered walls, to the hardness of his 
bed, and even to confinement ” 

I shall specify habits ^\hich, m my view, are very desirable 
to the student, and, at the same time, endeavour to give 
specific directions how to form them 

I Have a plan laid hefovehand foy every day. 

1 hese plans ought to be maturely formed the evening 
previous, and, on rising in the morning, again looked at, 
and immediatly entered upon It is astonishing how much 
more we accomplish in a single day (and what of else is life 
made up ?) by having the plan previously marked out It 
IS so in every thing This morning a man was digging a 
path through a deep snow-bank It was almost insupport- 
ably cold, and he seemed to malce but little headway, 
though he worked as if upon a wager At length, getting 
out of breath, he paused, and marked out the width of the 
path with his shovel, then marked out the width of each 
shovel-full, and consequently the amount of snow at each 
throw of the shovel In fifteen minutes, he had done more, 
and It was done neater and easier, than in thirty minutes 
previous, when working without a plan. It is of little con- 
sequence by what we illustrate, if we make a thing clear, 
and impress it upon the mind I have found, in my own 
e^penence, as much difference in the labours of two days, 
when working with, or without a plan, as, at least, one half, 
without having the satisfaction, in the latter case, of knowing 
what I have done 

Experience will tell any man, that he is most successful 
in his own pursuits, when he is most careful as to method. 
A man of my acquaintance has a small slate, which hangs at 
his study table On that he generally finds, in the morning, 
his work for the day written down , and in the evening he 
reviews it, sees if he has omitted anything, and, if so, chides 
himself that all is not done To make this clear, I copy 
here w'hat was found on his slate for one day, as I saw it 
this morning — 

a Horse, errands, and dig paths 
h Carry my child to school, and pay postage bill. 
c Write from 9 till dinner [at I o’clock] 
d Write to C., inviting him — also to I. at N H 
e Examine the use of the word opyl^ea-Oe in Ephes iv. 26 
f. Visit Mr. M sick, also the two families m Maple Street, 
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7 Get some straw for horse wherever it can be pur- 
chased 

h Prepare and preach this evening, 
t E\amine the si\th vol of B [to see if anything is there 
which I want] 

7. Last, not least, to fix the pump [so that it will not 
freere up]. ~ - 

If, at the close of the day, he finds these items all accom- 
plished, and that m such a way as to satisfy conscience, he 
feels that the day has not been lost Sometimes he finds he 
has misjudged, and has marked out more than he can do , 
sometimes he is hindered by unexpected interruptions, and 
therefore cannot do all, or even half, he calculated to do. 
These must be all weighed every night at the review Be 
sure and review eveiy night, and when you have balanced 
the account with conscience, lay out w'hat you will do for 
the next day 

Such a system will not make a noisy, blustering character 
The river that rolls a heavy burden of water to the ocean, 
IS the stream which keeps the channel, and is noiseless m 
Its course There is a prescribed routine of duties marked 
out by your teachers These, of course, will come in your 
e\ery'-day plans , but, in addition to these, you ought to do 
something by way of acquinng or retaining information, or 
something to add to the happiness of your friends or of your 
companions Let me suppose you mark out your plan for 
to-morrow, thus — 

1 AV alk to the pond, mile, immediately after breakfast 

2 Lesson and recitation 

3, Write to my mother, acknowledging her letter and 
bundle 

4 Review, and see if I can read the 6th Eclogue of Virgil 
without looking into the Dictionary or Grammar (Regular 
course of review ) 

5. Lesson and recitation Walk till tea. 

6 See if I can go through the 24th proposition of Euclid, 
first book, at once (Regular review ) 

7 V isit Smith’s room, and explain the remark which I 
made to day, and at which he seemed hurt 

8. Lesson for the morning, &c 

9 Note the three facts respecting Demosthenes m my 
common-place book. . 
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10. Talk over the question for dispute in the Society with 
my chum. 

II Read the new magazine which mother has just sent 
me 

At first you will feel discouraged in not being able to do 
as much work as you mark out But you will do more and 
more, fr 6 m day to day, as you proceed , and you will soon 
be astonished at seeing how much can be accomplished. If 
you choose, you can have a book instead of a slate, which 
mil be also a kind of journal of your life, full of interesting 
memoranda. 

2. Acquire the habit of untiring industry 

Should you be so unfortunate as to suppose you are a 
genius, and that “things will come to you,” it would be well 
to undeceive yourself as soon as possible Make up your 
mind that industry must be the price of all you obtain, and 
at once begin to pay down “ Diligence in employments of 
less consequence is the most successful introduction to 
greater enterprises.” It is a matter of unaffected amazement 
to see what industry alone w ill accomplish We are astonished 
at the volumes which the men of former ages used to write 
But the term tndustiy is the key to the whole secret. “ He- 
that shall walk with vigour three hours a day, wull pass in 
se\en years a space equal to the circumference of the globe.”'*' 
There is no state so bad for the student as idleness, and no 
habit so pemiaous And yet none is so easily acquired, or 
so difficult to be thrown off The idle man soon grows 
torbid, and becomes the Indian in his feelings, insensibly 
adopting their maxim — “ It is better to walk than to run,-* 
and better to stand still than to walk, and better to ‘‘it than 
to stand, and better to lie than to sit ” Probably the man 
who deserves the most pity, is he who is most idle, for as 
“ there are said to be pleasures to madness known only to 
madmen, there are certainly miseries in idleness which only 
the idle can conceive *' I am aware that many are exceed- 
ingly busy who are not industrious For it very frequently 
happens, that he who is most hurried and bustling, is very 
far from being industrious A shrewd man can easily dis- 
coier the difference. “He that neglects his known duty, 
and real employment, naturally endeavours to crowd his 
mind with something that may bar out the remembrance of 

* Johnson 
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his o\7n folly, and does anything but what he ought to do, 
with eager diligence, that he may keep himself in his own 
favour." 

It IS perfectly clear that he who is industrious has really 
the most of leisure , for his time is marked out into distinct 
portions, to each of which something is assigned, and when 
the thing is done, the man is at leisure , but a dead calm 
•-settles over him who lues an idle life Better that the 
waters be straightened, and burst over their banks, than that 
they be too sluggish to mo\ e at all Who would not prefer 
to put to sea, even in a storm, and in a gale huny^ over the 
waters, rather than he for weeks becalmed? It is said that 
when Scanderbeg, prince of Epirus, was dead, the Turks 
wished to get his bones, that each one might wear a piece 
near his heart, and thus obtain some part of that courage 
which he had while hving, and wnich they had too often 
expenenced in battle What a blessing if the idle might 
obtain some such charm that would rouse them up to habits 
of industry i Seneca assures his friend, in a letter, that there 
“was not a day in which he did not either write something, 
or read and epitomise some good author ” So universal has 
the opinion ot men been on the point that in order to e\cd 
jou must be industnous, that idlers have received the just 
appellation of “fools at large ” You would be surpnsed to 
know how many hours slip away from the man who is not 
systematically industrious " Such was his unwearied assid- 
uity and diligence, that he seems to pray constantly, to 
preach constantly, to catechize constantly, and to visit the 
sick, exhorting from house to house, to teach as much mthe 
schools, and spend as much time with the students and 
young men, in fitting them for the ministry, as if he had 
been sequestrate from all the world besides, and yet, withal, 
to write as much as if he had been constantly shut up in his 
study - - 

It is easy for the student to form good plans of study and 
of daily habits, and to draw them out on paper, all perfected 
But the difficulty is, they are found nowhere but on paper , 
and because you cannot at once reach them, you sit doivri 
and give up an untiring industry. It was a matter of astonish- 
ment to Europe, that Luther, amid all his travels and 
actne labours, could present a veiy perfect translation of the 
• Life of Rutherford 
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whole Bible. But a single word explains it all. He had a 
rigid system of doing something every day ** Nulla dies," 
says he, m answer to the question how he did it — “ nulla 
dies sine versa, ” and this soon brought him to the close of 
the whole Bible 

I have never known a man whose habits of every-day in- 
dustry were so good as those of Jeremiah Evarts. During 
years of close observation in the bosom of his family, I 
never saw a day pass without his accomplishing more than 
he expected , and so regular was he m all his habits, that I 
knew to a moment when I should find him with his pen, and 
when with his tooth-brush, in his hand , and so methodical 
and thorough, that though his papers filled many shelves, 
when closely tied up, there was not a paper among all his 
letters, correspondence, editorial matter, and the like, which 
was not labelled and in its place, and upon which, he could 
not lay his hand in a moment. I never knew him search 
for a paper , — it was always m its place. I have never yet 
met with the man whose industry was so great, or who 
would accomplish so much in a given time. 

“ Pray, of what did your brother die ? ” said the Marquis 
Spinola to Sir Horace Vere “He died, sir,” replied he, 

“ of having nothing to do ” “ Alas, sir,” said Spinola, “ that 
IS enough to kill any general of us all ” 

Demosthenes, as is well known, copied Thucydides’ His- 
tory eight times with his own hand, merely to make himself ■ 
familiar with the style of that great man. 

There are two proverbs, one among the Turks and the 
other among the Spaniards, both of which contain much that 
IS true. “ A busy man is troubled with but one devil, but 
the idle man with a thousand ” “ Men are usually tempted 

by the devil, but the idle man positively tempts the devil. 
How much corrupting company, how many temptations to 
do wrong, how many seasons of danger to your character, 
and danger to the peace of your friends, would you escape, 
by forming the habit of being decidedly industrious every 
day! «- - 

3 Cultivate perseverance. 

By perseverance, I mean a steadfastness in pursuing the 
same study, and cariyung out the same plans from week to 
week Some will read or hear of a plan which somebody 
has pursued with great success, and at once conclude that 
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thev will do so. The plan will be adopted without consider- 
ation, then talked about as a fine afiair, and in a few’ days 
thrown aside for something else. Such a great man did this, 
or did that, and I will do so, is the feeiing , but as soon as it 
becomes irksome, as any new habit w'lU in a short lime, it is 
laid aside I once "new a man, a student, who somewhere 
read of a great man who wrote over his door, “ Dtm logut- 
vuirimpusfugit," and immediately he had it in staring 
capitals over bis door Again, he read that a \ery learned 
man used to admire Blacksione at once he drops all, and _ 
purchases Blackstone’s Commentaries. These he began to 
read with great eagerness , but, happening to hear that Oliver 
Ellsworth*was in the habit of getting most of his information 
from coniersation (a fact which I doubt), he was for drop- 
ping Blacksione, and going from room to room, to gather 
information by conversation ' It is hardly necessary to say 
that a college full of such students, all condensed into one, 
would not make a single teal student " The man who is 
perpetuall} hesitating which of two things he will do first, 
will do neither. 1 he man who resolves, but suffers his reso- 
'lution to be changed by the first counter suggestion of a 
friend, — who fluctuates from opinion to opinion, from plan 
to plan, and veers like a weather-cock to every point of the 
compass, with every breath of capnce that blows, — can 
never accomplish anything great or useful Instead of 
being progressive in anything, he will be at best stationary, 
and more probably retrograde in all It is only the man 
who cames into his pursuits that great quality vrhich Lucan 
ascribes to Caesar, — aescia vtrttis stare loco, — ^who first con- 
sults wisely, then resolves firmlv, and then executes bis pur- 
^pose with inflexible persev erance, , undismayed by those petty 
difficulties which daunt a weaker spirit, — that can advance 
to eminence in any line , Let us take, by way of illustration, 
the case of a student. He commences the study of the 
dead languages presently comes a friend, who tells him he 
IS wasting hts time, and that, instead of obsolete words, be 
Md much better employ himself in acquiring new ideas. 
He changes his plan, and sets to work at the mathematics. 
1 hen comes another friend, who asks him, with a grave and 
sapient face, whether he intends to become a professor in a 
coikge , because, if he does not, he is misemploying his 

•Note G 
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time , and that, for the business of life, common mathema- 
tics IS quite enough of the mathematics. He throws up his 
Euclid, and addresses'himself to some other study, which, 
in Its turn, is again relinquished on some equally wise sug- 
gestion^ and thus li(e is spent in changing his plans.' You 
cannot but perceive the folly of this course , and the worst 
effect of It IS, the fixing on your mind a habit ,of indecision, 
sufficient of itself jto blast the fairest prospects No, take^' 
your course wisely, but firmly, and, having taken it, hold 
upon It with heroic resolution, and the Alps and Pyrenees 
will sink before ■^ou The whole empire of learning will be 
at your feet, while those who set out with you, but slopped 
to change their plans, are yet employed m the very profit- 
able Luiiness of changing their plans. Let your motto be, 
Perscvei ando vtnces Practice upon it, and you will be con- 
vinced of Its value, by the distinguished eminence to which- 
It will conduct you.* 

We are m danger of ruining our promising plans, in them- 
selves very good, by the habit of putting off till to-morrow 
what may be done to-day That letter may be answered 
to-morrow , that request of my friend may be attended to 
to-morrow', and he will be no loser True , but you are the 
loser, for the yielding to one such temptation is the signal 
to the yielding up the whole citadel to the enemy lhat 
note and that valuable fact may be recorded in my common- 
place book to-morrow. True , but every such indulgence is 
a heavy loss to you. Every hour should be persevenngly 
filled up. But this IS not all. It is not sufficient to take for 
your motto, with the immortal Grotius,t Hora rutt, ” but 
let It be filled up according to some plan. One day filled 
up according to a previous plan is worth more than a week 
filled up but without any plan 

It IS astonishing to see with what perseverance and in- 
flexibility of purpose those men have pursued the object, 
the pursuit and attainment of which constituted their great- 
ness. Charles XII was frequently on his horse for twenty- 
four hours at once, and thus he traversed most of his 
dominions His officers were all tired out , consequently, 
for the most part, he performed these journeys entirely alone. 
On one of these excursions, his poor horse fell dead under 
him. Without any uneasiness, the monarch str.pped the 
• Wirt t Note H 
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dead horse, and marched off with the saddle, bridle, and 
pistols on his back At the next mn, he found a horse in 
the stable to his mind, and immediately harnessed him, and 
was just making off, w hen the ow net came out, and called 
him to account for stealing his property The monarch 
replied, that he took the horse because he was tired of 
carrying the saddle himself This not satisfying the owner, 
they drew swords, and would have shed blood, royal or 
pjebeian, had not the guard rode up and informed the 
owner that his sword was raised against his king This was 
but a single specimen of the untiring^ perseverance with 
which that ambitious man earned out his plans. The same 
perseierance would place almost any student on a high 
eminence in a very few years 
4 Culttvaie the habit of punctuality 
There is no man living who might not be a punctual 
man , and yet there are few that are so to anything lilce the 
degree to which they ought to attain It is vastly easier to 
he a little late in getting into the recitation-room, and a little 
late in doing everything It is not so easy to be a prompt, 
punctual character , but it is a trait of inestimable value to 
j ourself and to the world The punctual man can do twice 
as much, at least, as another man, with twice the ease and 
satisfaction to himself, and with equal satisfaction to others 
The late Lord Chancellor of England, Henry Brougham, 
while a kingdom seemed to be resting on his shoulders, who 
presided in the House of Lords and the Court of Chancery, 
who gave audience daily to barristers, found time to write 
reviews, to be at the head of at least ten associations which 
were publishing works of useful knowledge, — was so 
punctual that, when these associations met, he was uniformly 
there when the hour of meeting had arrived, and was in his 
place in the chair 

We are all so indolent, by nature and by habit, that we 
feel It a luxurv to find a man of real, undeviating punctuality 
We love to lean upon such a man, and we are willing to 
purchase such a staff at almost any price It show s, at least, 
that he has conquered himself 

Some seem to be afraid of cherishing this habit, lest it 
border upon a virtue that is vulgar, and is below the am- 
bition of a great mind, or the attention of one who has 
ereatnr nriopc upon xvhich hc may presume. Was the mind 
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of Plackstonc of a lovr order ? Did he culUrate punctuality 
because he had not great traits of diaracter on which to 
rely? Yet, when he was delivering even his celebrated 
lectures, he was never known to make his audience wait 
even a minute, and he could never be made to think well 
off any one who was notoriously defective in this virtue. 
The reader will be pleased with the following notice of Mr. 
Brewer, afterwards a valuable minister of the gospel While 
a student, he was alwa)s known to be punctual m attending 
the lectures at the tutor’s house. 1 he students boarded in 
neighbouring families, and at stated hours met for recitation 
One morning, die clock struck seven, and all rose up for 
pra}er, according to custom The tutor, looking round, 
and obsennng that kir Brewer was absent, paused awhile 
Seeing him now’ enter the room, he thus addressed him — 
“Sir, the clock has struck, and we were ready to begin , but 
as you were absent, we supposed it was too fast, and there- 
fore waited.” The clock was actually too fast by some 
minutes 

It is no great nrtue to be punctual in pa)ang a con- 
sidemblc debt, though, even here, too many fail , but it is 
die eiery-day and eicty-hour occurrences in w'hicb we are 
most apt to fad “I am too late now, but it is only once. 
I have not been prompt in fulfilling my plans to-day, but it 
IS onl} once” Such is the language of procrastination 
I have myself ndden scores of miles, and been put to in- 
convenient expense, and a hard w’cek’s work in writing, by 
the want of punctually in one who failed only five minutes, 
and that wholly unnecessanly Be punctual in everything. 
If you determine to nse at such an hour, be on the 'floor at 
the moment If you determine to do so much before 
breakfast, be sure to do it , if to meet a society, or a arcle 
of friends, be there at the moment We are apt to be tardy 
in attending meetings of societies, &c , especially if we have 
any thing to do “ There is great dignity in being wraited- 
for,” said one who was in this habit, and who had not much 
of which he need be vam, unless it was this want of prompt- 
ness An assembly will be glad to see you after having 
waited for you , but they would have been more glad to see 
you at your post. ^Vhen there are two things for you to do, 
one of w’hich mas/ be done, and the other is what you very 
mudi destre to do, be sure and begin the former fust For 

n 
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example, you may very much wish to complete the sheet 
which jou are now wntmg, and for many reasons you may 
wish It, but }0u must recite this e\ening Now, the way 
for you to do, is, now to stop writing, and prepare for reci- 
tation, else ) ou will write so long, that not only 3 '’OUf Pfc* 
paiation m study will be slighted, but you will also be in 
danger of not bemg punctual The want of the observance 
of this rule very frequently prevents our bemg punctual in 
our duties. - - 

5 Bt an early riser 

Few e\er lived to a great age, and fewer still ever became 
distinguished, who w ere not m the habit of early rising You 
rise late, and of course get about your busmess at a late 
hour, and everything goes wrong all day Frankim says 
“ that he who rises late may trot all day and not have over- 
taken his business at night.” Dean Swift avers “that he 
never knew any man come to greatness and emmence who 
lay in bed of a morning ” 

I believe that, with other degeneracies of our days, history 
will prove that late nsmg is a promment one In the four- 
teenth century, the shops m Pans were universally open at 
four m the monung , now, not till long after seven Then, 
the kmg of France dmed out at eight o’clock m the mommg, 
and retired to his chamber at tlie same hour m the evemng. 
In the time of Henry VIII , seven m the mommg was the 
fashionable breakfast-hour — ten the dmner-hour. In the 
tune of Elizabeth, the nobility, fashionables, and students 
dmed at eleven o’clock, and supped between five and six m 
the afternoon. 

Buffon * giv es us the history of his writing m a few words 
“ In my jouth I was very fond of sleep it robbed me of a 
great dei of my time, but my poor Joseph (his servant' 
was of great service m enablmg me to ov ercome it. I pro 
mised to give Joseph a crown everj’ time that he woula 
make me get up at six. Next mommg he did not fail to 
wake me and to torment me, but he only receiv ed abuse. 
The next day after he did the sam^ with no better success , 
and I was obliged to confess at noon that I had lost my 
time I told him that he did not know how to manage his 
business , he ought to think of my promise, and not mind 
my threats. The day following he employed force, I begged 

* Note I 
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for indulgence — I bid him be gone — I stormed — but Joseph 
persisted I was therefore obliged -to comply, and he was re- 
warded every day for the abuse which he suffered at the mo- 
ment when I awoke by thanks, accompanied wath a crown, 
which he received about an hour after. Yes, I ain indebted 
to poor y^oseph for ten or a dozen of the volumes of my works ” 

Fredenck II of Prussia, even after age and mfirmities had 
increased upon him, gave stnct orders never to be allowed 
to sleep later than four in the morning. Peter the Great, 
whether at work in the docks at London as a ship-carpenter, 
or at the anvil at a blacksmith, or on the throne of Russia, 
always rose before daylight “I am," says he, “for making 
my life as long as I can, and therefore sleep as httle as 
possible” Doddridge makes the followmg striking and 
sensible remarks on this subject — “ I mil here record the 
obsen'ation, w'hich I have found of great use to myself, and 
to which, I may say, that the production of this work (Com- 
mentary on the New Testament), and most of my other 
writings, IS omng, viz , that the difference between nsing at 
five and at seven o’clock m the morning, for the space of 
forty years, supposmg a man to go to bed at the same hour 
at night, is nearly equivalent to the addition of ten years to 
a man’s life " 

In order to nse early, I would earnestly recommend an 
early hour for retinng There are many other reasons for 
this Neither your eyes nor your health are so likely to be 
destroj'ed Nature seems to have so fitted things, that we 
ought to rest m the early part of the night. Dr Dwught 
used to tell his students “ that one hour of sleep before mid- 
night ’is worth more than two hours after that time.” Let it 
be a rule with you, and scrupulously adhered to, that your 
light shall be extmguished by ten o’clock m the evenmg. 
You may then nse at five and have seven hours to rest 
which IS about what nature requires 

But how shall you form the habit of gettmg up so early ? 
Suppose you go to bed to-night at ten, you have been 
accustomed to sit up later, for an hour you cannot sleep, 
and when the clock strikes five you will be m a fine sleep. 
I reply, that, if you ever hope to do anything m this world, 
the habit must be formed, and the sooner it is done the 
better If any money could purchase the habit, no pnce 
would be too great When the wmter commenced the 
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practice in earnest, he procured an old clock, at the expense 
of about two dollars (This may be placed wherever you 
please.) He then formed a hide machine which went by a 
weight and string, through the axle of which w'ere four arms 
of wire, at the ends of which were as many brass budons 
As the weight went down, these revolving buttons struck 
against a small house-belL This set up such a tremendous 
riDgmg that there was no more sleep All this was con- 
nected with the wooden clock m the distant room by means 
of w’tfes He has had the honour to instruct others of his - 
profession mto the mystery, and has had the pleasure of 
hearing the dingling of other bells, which other wooden 
clocks set a-nnging Some use a small alarm-clock to call 
them up, and to which they soon acquire a strong attach- 
ment, which would be stronger still could it be made to 
strike up a light and build a fire. By this, or some such 
process, you must be regularly waked at an early hour The 
students in Yale and Amherst Colleges have generally the 
alarm-clock After you are once awaked, be sure to use the 
first consciousness in getting upon the floor If you allow 
yourself to parley a single moment, sleep, like an armed 
man, will probably seize upon you, and your resolution is 
gone, your hopes are dashed, and your habits destroyed 
Need you be reminded here, that the young man who is m 
the habit of early nsing, will and must be in the habit of re- 
tnmg early, and, of course, wnil put himself out of the way 
of many temptations and dangers w’hicli come under the veil 
of midnight Not a few feel that the rules of academies or 
colleges which call them up early are a hardship They 
transgress them when they dare Finding the stolen waters 
sweet, they do all m their power dunng vacations, and at 
other times, to prevent themselves from forming the habit of 
early rising They ought not to feel or do so The business 
of college and the business of life alike requiie early rismg; 
and you are your own enemy if you cherisn the feeling that 
this IS a burden It ought to be a matter of gratitude tVln^ 
such regulations prevail m our semmaries. One of the most 
celebrated ivnters of England was lately asked how it was 
that he wrote so much, and yet from ten m tlie forenoon was 
at leisure through the day "Because I begin to wnte at 
three o’clock m the mommg,” was the reply Most confi- 
dently do I believe, that he who from his youth is in the 
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liabit of n .mg early, will be much more likely to live to old 
age, more likely to be a distinguished and useful man, and 
more likely to pass a life that is peaceful and pleasant I 
dwell upon this point because a love for the bed is too fre- 
quently a besetnng sin of students, and a sm which soon- 
acquires the strength of a cable , - - 

6. Be vt the habit of lent nttig something from every man 
with whom you meet 

The observance or neglect of this rule will make a wonder- 
ful difference in your character long before the time tliatjou 
are forty years old All act upon it, more or less, but few 
do It as a matter of habit and calculation Most act upon it 
as a matter of mterest, or of cunosity at the moment The 
great difficulty is, we begin too late m life to make every 
Uiing contribute to increase our stock of practical informa- 
tion. Su: Walter Scott gives us to understand that he never 
met with any man, let his calling be what it might, even the 
most stupid fellow that ever rubbed down a horse, from 
uhoni he could not, by a few moments’ conversation, learn 
somethmg which he id not before know, and which was 
valuable to him This wUl account for the fact that he 
seemed to have an intuitive knowledge of every thing Who 
but he would stop m the street and note down a word which 
dropped among the oaths of two angry men, — a word for 
which he had been looking for months ? It is quite as im- 
portant to go through the world with the ears open, as with 
the eyes open “When I was young,” says Cecil, “my 
mother had a servant, whose conduct I thought truly wise 
A man was hired to brew, and this servant was to watch his 
method, m order to learn his art In the course of the pro- 
cess, somethmg was done which she did not understand 
She asked him, and he abused her with the ’ulest epithets for 
hef Ignorance and stupidity My mother asked her how she 
bore such abuse. ‘ I would be called,’ said she, ‘ worse 
names a thousand times for the sake of the information T got 
out of him ’ ” It IS a false notion, that we ought to know 
nothing out of our particular Ime of study or profession 
You will be none the less distinguished in your calling for 
havmg obtained an item of practical knowledge from every 
man with whom >ou meet And every man, in his particular 
callmg, knows things which you do not, and which are ' 
decidedly v/orth knowmg. 
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Multitudes of gifted and learned men sat under the 
ministry of the eloquent and youthful Spencer * They were 
his superiors in everything excepting his own profession, and 
perhaps in that, excepting the point on which he had just 
been studying, and on which he was speaking Yet they all 
felt that they were denving information, profit, and pleasure, 
from his ministry “ Old-fashioned economists will tell you 
never to pass an old nail, or an old horse-shoe, or buckle, or 
even a pm, without taking it up , because, although you may 
not want it now, you find a use for it some time or other 
I say the same thing to jou with regard to knowledge 
However useless it may appear to you at the moment, seize 
upon all that is fairly wthin your reach For there is not a 
fact, within the whole circle of human observation, nor even 
a fugitive anecdote that you read in a newspaper, or hear in 
conversation, that will not come into play some time or other, 
and occasions will arise when they involuntarily present 
their dim shadows in the tram of your thinking and reason- 
ing, as belonging to that train, and you w'lll regret that you 
cannot recall them more distinctly ” 

I do not recommend you to try to learn everj’thing Far 
from It But while you have one great object in view, you 
can attend to other things which have a beanng on jmur 
object If you were now sent on an express to Mexico, 
while the great object before you would be, to do j'our 
errand well, and expeditiously, ought you not, as j'ou pass 
along, to use your eyes, and gaze upon the landscapes, the 
nvers, tne deep glens, the w’aterfalls, the wild solitudes of 
nature, which he in your path ? Ought you not to have 
ycji ears open, to pick up what information, story, anecdote, 
fact, eveiy thing of the kind, which you can, and thus return 
wiser ? Would all this hinder you in the least ? And would 
you not be fitting yourself, by every such acquisition, to be 
a more agreeable, intelligent, and useful man ? “ Sti‘, stc se 
hahert rem iiecesse prorsus est ” 

7 /njixed pnnaples on which you think and act. 

A good scholar tries so to fix every word in his memory 
that, when he meets with it again, he need not turn to his 
dictionary PIis companions may dispute its derivation, or 
its gender, and he may not be able to tell just how the word 
appeared when he looked it out , but he has made up his 
• See|hi<! Life by Dr Raffles 
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mind about it, and has a fixed opinion He may not now 
be able to tell you by what process he came to that opinion 
It should be so with everj thing Do not examine a subject, 
in order to get some general notion of it, but, if now in haste, 
wait till you can do it thoroughly. No matter what it be, — 
of great importance or small, — ^if it be worth examining at 
all, do it thoroughly, and do it once for all , so that, w'hen* 
ever the subject shall again come up, your mind will be 
settled and at rest It is the possession of established and 
un\vavenng principles that m^es a man a firm character 
These principles relate to right and wrong and, indeed, to 
eierj thing about which the judgment has to balance proba- 
bilities Do not be hasty in coming to conclusions Young 
men generally err more by being precipitate, than for want 
of judgment If they will only give themselves time to 
weigh the matter, their conclusions wall usually be correct 

“ I have long adopted an expedient, wrhich I have found 
of smgular semce I have a shelf in my study for tned 
authors, and one in my inind for tned principles and cha- 
racters 

“ "IITien an author has stood a tliorough examination, and 
wall bear to be taken as a guide, I put him on the shelf • 

“ “When I hai e more fully made up my mind on a principle, 
I put It on the shelf ' A hundred subtle objections may be 
brought against this pnnciple, I may meet with some of 
them, perhaps ; but my principle is on the shelf Generally 
I may be able to recall the reasons which weighed with me 
to put It there , but, if not, I am not to be sent out to sea 
again Time was when I saw through and detected all the 
subtleties that could be brought against it I have past 
evidence of having been fully convinced, and tliere on tlie 
shelf It shall be ' 

“When I have turned a character over and over on all 
sides, and seen it through and through m all situations, I 
put It on the shelf There may be conduct in the person, 
which may stumble others j there may be great inconsisten- 
cies , there may be strange and unaccountable turns , but I 
put that character on tlie shelf, difficulties will all be cleared ; 
everything will come round again. I should be much cha- 
grmed, indeed, to be obliged to take a character down which 
I had once put up, but that has never been the case with me 
yet , and the best guard agamst it is, not to be too hasty in 
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putting them there ” * Those who understand the above 
keen remarks by experience, v eil know what a luxury it is, 
on particular occasions, when the mind is fatigued, or the 
memory is weak, and doubts are started concerning some 
pomt of great importance, to have this “shelf" of estab- 
lished pnnciples to which you can go I have never been 
able to read the historj' of the martyrdom of the venerable 
Latimer, witaout being touched, almost to tears, to see him 
clinging to his long-established pnnciples They urged him 
to dispute and pro/e Ms religion true, and the popish false 
He knew that he was old, and had lost somewhat of the 
strength of his mind He uould not dispute He left that 
for joung and vigorous minds, while he died simply repeat- 
ing his belief 1 He knew very well that he had once exam- 
ined the subject iiith all the vigour of his intellect, and he 
was not to go and take these pnnciples down from the 
"shelf,” and again prov'e them to be correct Conduct 
which stands on such a basis, and character w'hich strikes 
Its toots thus deep, will be such as will beat sctutmy, and 
such as no stomi can shake. 

“ The man resolved, and steady to his trust, 

Infle\ible to ill, and obstinately just, 

Maj the rude rabble’s insolence despise, 

Their censeless clamours and tumultuous cries ; 

The tyrant’s fierceness he beguiles. 

And the stem brow and the bar^ voice deS^ 

And with supenor grcvtness smiles " f 

V 

8 Be simple and neat in \our personal habits 
It is frequently said, that " some pride is necessary among 
men, else they would not be decent in their appearance " 
If the remark means anything, I suppose U means, that 
pnde adds much and frequently to our personal appearance 
But an angel, or any sinless spirit, I doubt not, wmld be a 
gentleman m appearance and dress, and that not from 
pride, but from a desire to be more useful and more happy 
Nothing will so uniformlj' and certainly make you unpopular, 
as to have any habits that are slovenly 

If you have ever learned to chew or smoke that Indian 
weed, called tobacco, I beg that you will at once drop all, 
cleanse your mouth, and never again defile yourself with it. 
Nicholas Monardus, a German, has written a large folio on 

* Cecil Addison, fiom Horace, Ode iii , Book lu 
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the virtues of tobacco , but itwould take many such folios to 
prove It worthy of a place among civilized men. Let a man 
be throvm from a shipwreck upon a desert island, and in a 
state of staiv'ation, and he would rather die than to eat this 
weed, though the island might be cov ered with it ; and no 
j^outh can use it, either m chewing or smoking, without 
decided and permanent injury to his appearance, health, and 
progress in study Let a company spend the evening in 
smokmg the cigar, and what is the effect? They all awake 
in the mommg, restless, fevensh low-spinted, and dissatisfied. 
The bell grates upon the ner%'es worse than ever The 
mouth IS clammy and bitter, the stomach uneasy, and encli 
one feels hke pouring out the vital principle in yawning 
The custom certainly seems most at home in a filthy ale- 
house or bar-room WTien the fashion was so strong in 
England, that James I could get no one to preach against 
It, his own royal hand took the pen and wrote a treatise 
which he denommates “A Counierblast to Tobacco The 
strength of his prmcely antidote may be gathered from the 
following dosmg paragraph of his royal Counterblast “It 
is a custom loathsome to the cye^ hateful to the nose, harmful 
to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the black . . . 
liime thereof, nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke 
of the pit that is bottomless ” 

All expenenced people will tell you that the habit of 
using tobacco, m any shape, will soon render j ou emaciated 
and consumptive your nen^es shattered, your spints low and 
moody, your throat dry, and demandmg stimulating dnnks, 
your person filthy, and jour habits those of a swine. 

Let j'our dress be neat and simple. Do not feel that the 
body, which is merely a case for the soul, is of too great 
importance. At the same time, he who is a “ good and 
true man," will be hkely to keep the outside of his house in 
good order In a certain village there is a house, which 
seems designed to be foppish. Its front is white, its left 
green, its back j^ellow, and its right red. Nothmg could be 
more ridiculous, and yet it is not more ndiculous, m reality*, . 
than the dress of many a house that the soul must mhabit 
I would recommend that your clothes be of good quahty, — 
so good that you constantly feel that they are worth pre- 
serving, — ^and that you feel anxious to show your economy 
by the lensth of time they last For exercise you should 
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have a different dress No one can enjoy himself whof 
undertakes to study and e-s-ercise m the same dress. In 
your study use an old coat or gown. You will feel more 
easy and comfortable, and your dress-coat will last all the 
better for it Some wear a baize jacket in study, and this is 
very nell I know of one who always studies, summer and 
winter, in his shirt sleeves , and though I have an opmion of 
him quite as high as he deserves, yet I cannot recommend 
the practice 

Your dress should be warm If you wear flannels next 
the skin, be sure to take them all off w'hen you sleep Be 
sure, also, to keep your feet dry and warm In order to this, 
you must use them every day in walking The question in 
relation to dress should be, not “ how often can I have a 
new hat or coat?” but “how long can I wear it, and keep 
It handsome?” He who undertakes to be very nice and 
finical m his dress, wall make but a poor student He 
descends towards the animal world. Dryden, in his fable 
of the Cock and the Fox, seems to have had a dandy before 
him — 

“Then, turning, said to Paitlet, ‘ See, my dear. 

How lavish nature hath adorned the year ; 

How the pale primrose and the violets spring, 

And birds assay their throats, disused, to sing 
All these are ours , and I, with pleasure, see 
Man strutting on two legs, and aping me 1 

No slave is so abject as he w'ho tries to keep near the head 
in the race of fashions Alexander is said to have had a 
neck that was wry, and this created a fashion, so that his 
courtiers all held their heads on one side. He was most 
fashionable who lopped his head the most Was this more 
ridiculous than what the votaries of fashion must do con- 
linually ? But cannot a student be particularly nice about 
his dress witliout havmg his heart all in it? I reply “ that 
whenever you see the tail of a fox out of the hole, you may 
be pretty sure that the fox is in the hole ” Keep your 
clothes neat and clean , your coat, your hat, your boots or 
shoes, and be neat as to your linen , but do not feel 
this IS by any means the great business of life 

Pay particular attention to your teeth By this I mean, 
simply, cleanse them with a soft brush and with water m 
which a little common salt is dissolved, the last tbmg before 
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you retire at night This simple direction, faithfully followed, 
will ordmardy keep the teeth good till old age I would 
urge this, because if neglected the following are the results 
Your breath will inevitably become offensive from defective 
teeth, your comfort will be destroyed by frequent tooth- 
ache j your health will suffer for the u'ant of good teeth to 
masticate the food , and last, though not least, you will early 
lose your teeth, and thus your pubhc speaking will be irre- 
trievably injured These may seem small affairs now, but 
the habit of neglect will assuredly bnng bitter repentance 
when It is too late to remedy the neglect. 

Do not affect singulanty m any of your habits We 
never feel at home uuth a man of odd habits, and any such 
will assuredly increase upon him He makes a heavy draft 
upon the kindness of mankind, who is every day demanding 
that they bear with his eccentncities You may now recollect 
a most excellent man, who is often seen in company with his 
feet poised upon the top of a chair, and nearly as high as 
his head, and not unfrequently upon a table The habit 
was acquired when a student, and though a whole company 
has often ached over the habit, yet it remains unaltered 
You may be boonsh m manners, and be like Johnson m 
that respect , but he had talents and mdustry, which could 
make him distinguished m spite of his ill manners. 

Be particularly attentive to your behaviour at table , for, 
from his situation, the student is peculiarly tempted to err 
there There is an abruptness and bluntness m the manners 
of some professional men — a complete treadmg under foot 
of all politeness It may be attnbuted to the fact that they 
probably associated but htde inth refined society while 
students , and uhen they came out into the world, not know- 
ing how to behave, they put on the blunt, haur-doth mode, 
as if conscious of abilities which would suffer them to de- 
spise form and politeness But a man is never more mistaken 
than when he supposes that any strength of mmd or attam- 
ments will render his company agreeable, while his manners 
are rude If you are accustomed to society, behave as 
)Ou know how, if not accustomed to it, behave modestly 
and you mil behave well, so that in all your mtercourse 
mth your fellow'-students always maintain the appearance 
and character of a gentleman, never that of a buffoon or a 
sloven And as your character now is in tliese respects, so 
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it is to be through life. I have known students whose wash- 
stand and estabhshment showed that they were slovens ; and 
they were never known to unprove m these respects Keep 
\our room and person, at all times, just as you would ha\e 
It if you eJ^ect^ } our mother or sister *0 make >ou a MSit 
Neatness is the word bj’ which to designate all diat is meant 
m regard to jour personal appearance 
Cleanliness is the first mark of politeness , it is agreeable 
to otliers, and is a lery pleasant sensation to ourselves. 
The humour of Swnft was not misapplied when he describes 
himsdf as recoi enng from sickness by clianging his Imen. 
A clean, neat appearance is alwajs a good letter of mtro- 
duction May I request my readers to gather the applica- 
tion and moral of the following beautiful stoiy — “ A dernse, 
of great sanctity, one morning, had the misfortune, as he 
took upacTjstal cup, which was consecrated to the prophet, 
to let It fall upon the ground, and dash it to pieces. His 
son commg m some time after, he stretched out his hand to 
bless him, as his manner was esery mommgj but the youth 
gomg out, stumbled over the threshold and broke his arm. 


As the old man wondered at these events, a caraian passed 
bv m Its waj to ^lecca the dernse approaching it to beg 
a blessiog , but as he stroked one of the holy camels, he 
tecehed a Lick from the beast, which sorely brmsed him ' 
His sorrow and amazement mcreased upon him, until he 
recoUected that, tlirough hum' and inad\ ertency, he had that 
ntorning come abroad ’loithout washing his hands ” * 

9* Acquire the habit of doing eiei^thirg well 
It IS well know’n that Johnson used to write and send copy 
to the press, without even lookmg it over by way of revising. 
This was the etiect of habit. He began by composmg 
slowly, but with great accurat^'. We are naturally impaUent 
of restaunt, Md have so httle patience at our command, that 
It IB a rare thmg to find a young man doing anythmg as well 
as he can. He wishes to do it quickly And in the con- 
of studmts, you seldom hear one tell how well he 
id this or that, but how quickly This is a pemiaous habit. 
Arij' tlimg that IS worth domg at all, is worth doing wdl; 

respects, is defective, if 
It have not this habit A young man, who une.\pectedly 
lost the affecuons of a young lady, of whom he was sufficiently 

* Rambler. 
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fond, informed his friend, nnth a good degree of shrewdness, 
that he doubted not that he lost the prize from a very small 
circumstance She handed him a letter which she had been 
wnting to a friend, and asked him to direct it He did so, 
but m a manner so humed and slovenly, (for it was his 
great ambition to be quick in doing anything,) that she 
blushed w'hen she received it From that little circumstance 
her affections seemed to cool, until they w'ere dead to him 
His friend comforted him by saymg that “ she was more than 
half nght ” 

This incident is mentioned, not on account of its dignity, 
but to illustrate the point in hand Everythmg should be 
done well^ and practice wall soon enable you to do it quickly 
How many are miserable readers, and miserable ivnters, as 
to manner and matter, because they do not possess this 
habit • Euripides used to compose but three lines, while a 
contemporary poet composed three hundred, but oneivrote 
for immortality, and the other for the day Your reading had 
better be but little, your conversations but few, your com- 
positions short and well done The man who is in a “ great 
hurry,” is commonly the one who humes over the small 
stages of the journey, without making the great busmess of 
life to consist in accomplishing as much as possible The 
great secret of Buonaparte’s skill as a warrior consisted m 
Siis, that he did his business thoioughly if he met an 
army in two or three divisions, he did not divide his army 
in the same proportion No he brought all his strength to 
bear upon one point, until that was annihilated So with 
McDonough, during our last war He directed all his force, 
every gun, against the “ big ship ” of the enemy No matter 
how pressing or annoying others might be , every ball w'as 
to be sent towards the “ big ship,” till her guns was silent 
This IS a good pruiciple to carry out m regard to every 
thing 

” How IS It that you do so much ? ” said one m astonish- 
ment at the efforts and success of a great man “ Why, I 
do but one thing at a time, and try to finish it once for ^ ” 
I w’ould therefore have you keep this in mmd — ^Do not 
send a letter home blotted or humed, and ask them to 
excuse it, because you are in a hurry. ’You have no nght 
to be m such a hurry It is doing injustice to yourself Do 
not make a memorandum so carelessly, that in five years 
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joti can make nothmg of it Do not huny anything so that 
you know not what you do, or do not know certainly about 
It, and have to trust to vague impressions. ^Vhat we call a 
superficial character, is formed m this wsy , and none who 
are not careful to form and chensh the habit of dowg every- 
thing well, may expect to be anythmg else than super- 
ficial 

ro Make constant efforts to he master of your temper 

The often-quoted remark of Solomon, in regard to author- 
ship and study, is true to life, and that study which is such 
a “ weanness to the flesh,” will almost certamly reach the 
nerves, and render you more or less liable to be imtated. 
WTio would have thought that the elegant Goldsmith would, 
m his retirement, have been peevish and fretful ? So, ive 
are told, was the fact And perhaps he who could wnte the 
“ Citizen of the World,” and the “ Deserted Village,” and 
tne “ Vicar of Wakefield,” exhausted his nerves, m trjmg to 
be kind-hearted and pleasant m his writings , so that, when 
he fell back into real life, he had no matenals left with which 
to be agreeable Be this as it may, it is not unfrequently 
the case, that he who can appear kind and pleasant with his 
pen, and when abroad, is nevertheless growing sour and 
crabbed m his study Hence it has sometimes been said of 
a student, “ He is at tunes the most agreeable, and at times 
the most disagreeable of men.” It will require no small exer- 
tion, on your part, to become master of yourself He that 
IS master of his own spmt, is a hero indeed. Nothmg grows 
faster by indulgence, than the habit of speaking to a com- 
panion hastily It soon becomes so fixed that it lasts through 
life In order to avoid it, cultn'ate manliness of character 
Be frank and open-hearted Not merely appear so, but 
really be so There is an openness, a nobleness of soul, 
about some men, which is quickly discovered, and as highly 
valued We know that there is origmally a difference in 
men Some seem to be bom small, close, misanthropic, 
and their whole contour is on a contracted scale But theie 
IS no reason w-hy they should yield to this constitutional 
trait, and become more and more so You may have been 
neglected in your childhood m this respect, but this is no 
reason w'hy you should neglect yourself You will often see 
students, whose means are small, much respected for their 
r oblencss and manliness of character I mention this, that 
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)0\i may not foiget tliat it is not the circumstance of being 
nch or poor, which creates this trait in your cliaracter 

Be contented in your situation Nothing will sooner 
render anyone^ dis?gree.ible, or sooner destroy his own 
peace, than a discontented spirit Wio can expect to master 
inmsclf, to master languages, to master mailiematics, and to 
master a thousand difnculties, while obtaining a thorough 
and complete education, without meeting with discourage- 
ments? AVlio ever undertook to explore a great region, 
without meeting with hot suns, and cold mins, with clouds 
of dust, and swarms of flies? Votir room is not pleasant. 
It js to be regretted , but, as the irai eller said about his 
slraw'-bed on the garret floor, “ he could get a great deal of 
good sleep out of it,'’ you can study hard and thoroughly in 
It. You will hereafter often be called to task your mind 
under arcuinsmnces x.isily worbc. Your room-mate is not 
good-tempered or agree.'’ ble. Very like, but he wall become 
much better by associiting with you, if you arc faithful to 
yourseIC lie may ha\e had poor adtantiges, he may 
naturally possess a disposition peuilnrly cross grained , but 
he is susceptible of great improtcmcnt, and a you arc faith- 
ful, he will alter more than you can now imagine How 
many young men have been sa\cd from rum by the ex- 
ample and kind warnings of ihtir room-nntts ! Your board- 
mg-placc is not to your mind Very like , but as the great 
object IS the mind, rather than the body, you will soon cease 
to regard it, if you do not stop to brood o\er it. You see 
others with more pocket-money, and better dressed, tlian 
yourself True, but remember that the recitation-room is 
the place where scholars arc measured, and that neither 
broadcloth nor pocket-money will avail there You will not 
unfrequently' notice .a great difiercncc in the appearance of 
the same scholars when on the promenade and in the recita- 
tion-room You will find many who can do much better m 
demonstrating Uic fashions of the day , than in demonstrating 
the problems in spherical tngonometry, or in construing 
Thucydides. Will you en\y such, and repine at your 
circumstances ? 

Another way to atoid discontent and peevishness, is care- 
fully to a\oid rctene. Casilc-building cannot be laughed 
out of existence, else had it long since been no more The 
mischiefs of it are immense. W'e are not satisfied with 
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what vte noware j we ha\e no patience to dig, and wait, and 
grow to eminence; and so vie go off on the wings of imagi- 
nation, and range through aU desirable conditions, and 
select one, and at once sit down on empire or greatness. 
Nature and fortune never combined to create such an 
Eh-sium for fallen man as yon can at once create for your- 
self Fancy soon obtains the Tictoiyo\er the soul, for it is 
\astly more easy for us to sit m our chair, and dream our- 
sel\es into statesmen and orators, rulers, and movers of the 
norld, than tp put forth the exertions required to become 
tolerable m actual life, in any profession The sage, in 
Rasselas, who spent his time and thoughts, and wore him- 
self down for years, m guiding and regulatmg the planets 
and seasons, vas nise, m comparison with many who live 
m reterie, for his feelings became mellowed and kmd, 
whereas, m most cases, the whole influence of these day 
dreams is bad Huy deadcdly sour the feelings Notice 
5'our own feehngs As you descend upon the world after a 
season of communing with fancj, it seems like a forsaken 
castle, cold and cheerless In these revenes, } ou will meet 
with enemies enough, but it is only that fancy may lift you 
above them, and show you how supenor you are to every- 
thing Uke difficulties or opposition I am confident that I 
do not speak at random when I say, I hate known young 
men whose feelmgs became morose and their countenances 
oecame mBpw-oi, hke those of the Phansees, wholly in con- 
sequence of frequently encountering legions of enemies and 
troubles in their ret enes. Let the imagination become your 
master, and hold the reins, and you will soon become a dis- 
contented spinL At this point, I am persuaded, insanity 
frequently begins Indeed, he who lives in an imaginary 
world is, quoad hoc, msane. IMio can be pleasant and good 
natured, after hating sat an hour persuading himself tb.it he 
was electiiftang the senate, or melting a jury, or overwhelm- 
ing a aty congregation, with a nation gazing at his greatness, 
and then suddenly awaking, and finuing that he dreads to 
have tlie hour of reciting amte? 
ir Cultivate soundness of judgirent 
borne can decide, almost intuititelly, upon the character 
of the last person they hate met bo ot a book. They 
can turn it oter, read part of a cage here, and a sentence or 
two m another place, and decide unhesitatingly, upon its 
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mcnts a prejudice has once entered jour mind 

against a man or an author, it is hard to eradicate it It 
■warps the judgment and makes you partial If this habit 
be indulged, the mind soon becomes habituated to act from 
prejudice, rather than judgment “A perfectly just and 
sound mind is a rare and invaluable gift But it is still 
much more unusual to see such a mind unbiased in all its 
actings God lias gnen this soundness of mind but to few, 
and a verj' small number of those few escape the bias of 
some predilection, perhaps habitually operating , and none, 
at all times, are pcrfecUj free. I once sa« this subject 
forcibly illustrated A watchmaker told me that a gentle- 
man had put an exquisite natch into his hands, that went 
irregularly It was as perfect a piece of work as was ever 
made He took it to pieces, and put it together again, 
twenty fraes. No manner of defect was to be discoi ered, 
and yet the watch went intolerably At last it struck him, 
that possibly the balance-wheel might ha\e been near a 
magnet : on applj-ing a needle to it, he found his suspicions 
true here was all the mischief The steel works in the 
otiier pans of the watch had a perpetual influence on its 
motions j and the watch went as well as possible with a new 
wheel If the soundest mind be magnettzei by any predi- 
lection, It must act irregularly " 

As to judging of } our own character, do not forged that 
ever)' man is almost sure to o\€r-ratc his owm importance. 
Our friends flatter us, and our own hearts still more. Our 
faults are not seen, or, if seen, passed over, or softened 
down by both of these parties The judgment of our 
enemies, though more severe upon us, is more likely to be 
correct They at least open our ejes to defects, which wre 
were in danger of never seeing Another thing is to be 
noticed. The W'orld praises >ou for this or that thing w hich 
}Ou do If, on examination, you find the motives of that 
action wrong and sinful, are you, then, judging correctly, if 
you estimate jour character by their judgment? Manv of 
bur virtues are of a doubtful nature, and we are in danger 
of placing all such on the credit side of the ledger. 

An 'Officer in our army, of high character and promise 
told me that he once sat down to weigh the pnnciples of 
, entire abstinence from ardent spint, and to decide whether 
it was his duty, in his arcarastances, to adopt it He took 
a large sheet of paper, and began by setting down, in regular 
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order, all the reasons why the pnnciple of entire abstinence 
ought not to prevail The hst «as someAvhat long and im- 
posing He felt pretty sure that he might safely take that 
side of the question But to make it perfectly sure, he 
began to set doivn, on another page, the arguments on the 
other side They soon began to grow and grow, till he uas 
astonished at their number and weight They quickly out- 
numbered their opponents j and it did not at first stnke his 
attention, that he had several put down against entire absti- 
nence which belonged to the other side These were shifted 
and altered, till, at last, with one dash of the pen, he blotted 
out the few that remained , and, though he has now for- 
gotten the steps of the process, yet, from that hour to this, 
he has never had a doubt on Ae question This is what I 
mean by cultivating soundness of judgment The process 
may be slower tlian to jump to conclusions, but it is much 
more satisfactory, and give you the habit of weighmg 
and judging correctly 

1 2 Treatment of farents, friends, and comf anions 
I hope It will appear that I am not out of place m trying 
to lead you to make proper treatment of friends a habit 
IVhether you intend it or not, it will become so Remember 
that, when you are away from home, you are more likely to 
forget and neglect your parents, than they are to forget you. 
You are in new scenes, forming new acquaintances They 
stay at home , they see your room, your clothes — walk over 
the rooms where your voice has been so often and so long 
heard. They follow you away, they miss you at the table, 
and speak of you , they let no day pass without speaking of 
you, and at night they send their thoughts away after you, 
and have a thousand anxieties about you, which nothing but 
your attentions can remove or alleviate The poet beauti- 
fully compares tins anxiety for absent fnends to that of the 
bird which leaves her young She constantly fears the serpent 
Mill find them during her absence, though she knows hei 
presence could do them no good. 

“ Comes minore sum tnturns in mitu, 

Qui major absentes habet , 

Ut assideas implnmibus pullis avis 
Scrpentium allapsus timet 
Magis relictis non ut adsit, ausi]! 

Latuia plus prasentibus.”* 


Hor. Conn* v. 
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You cannot act the part of a dutiful child, witliout daily 
sending your thoughts home. Write to friends often, and 
at stated tmes Any correspondence betiveen fnends is, in 
all respects, more valuable, interesting, useful and pleasant 
to all parties, for being regular and at,stated times You 
then know when to write, and when to expect a letter, and 
there is no wondering why a letter does not come, and no 
chiding for negligence Enter into no correspondence un 
less It be on occasional business, which will not be so valu- 
able that you wish to continue it , and then have periodical 
times of writing To your parents, it should be at least 
once eveiy month In these letters, talk out your feelings 
fii that easy, cheerful manner, that you would were you at 
home, and entertaining the family circle m the vacation I 
shall not ask pardon for introducing here a letter from one, 
whose attentions to the person addressed have never been 
regretted. The letter needs no expositor, and, as it seems 
to me, no apology for being mserted here 

“ College^ Tuesday Evening 

“My dear Mother, 

“ Though I am now sitting with my back towards 
you, yet I love you none the less , and, what is quite as 
strange, I can see you just as plainly as if I stood peeping 
in upon you I can see you all, just as you sit round the 
famUy table Tell me, if I do not see you. There is mother, 
on the right of the table, with her knittmg and a book open 
before her, and anon she glances her eyes from the work 
on paper to that on her needles , now counts the stitches, 
and then puts her eye on the book, and starts off for 
another round. There is Mary, looking wise, and sewing 
with all her might, now and then stopping to give 
Sarah and Louisa a lift in getting their lessons, and trying 
to initiate them mto the mj'stenes of geography She 
is on the left of die table There, m the back ground, 
IS silent Joseph, with his slate, now making a mark, 
and then biting his hp, or scratchmg his head to see if 
the algebraic expression may have hidden in either of those 
places George is m the kitchen, tmkenng his skates, or 
contnvmg a trap for that old offender of a rat, whose 
cunning has so long brought mortification upon all his 
boastings. I can now hear his hammer, and his whistle 
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— ^that peculiar sucking-sort of whistle, which always indi 
cates a puzzled state of the brain Little Wilham and Henry 
are snug in bed, and if you will just open their bed-room 
door you will barely hear them breathe And now, mother 
has stopped, and is.absent and thoughtful, and my heart tells 
me that she is thinking of her only absent child Wlio can 
he be ? Will you doubt any more that I have studied magic, 
and can see with my back turned to you, and many a hill 
and valley between us ? 

“You have been even kinder than I expected, or you 
promised. I did not expect to hear from you till to-morrow, 
at the earliest But as I was walking, to-day, one of my 
class-mates cnes, ‘A bundle for you at the stage-office*’ 
and away I went as fast as the dignity of a sophomore would 
allow me The bundle I seized, and muffled it under my 
doak, though it made my arm ache, and, with as much 
speed as my ‘conditions’ would permit me, I reached my 
room. Out came my knife, and, forgettmg all your good 
advice about “strings and fragments,” the said bundle 
quickly owned me victor, and opened its very heart to me, 
and It had a warm heart too, for there were the stockmgs 
(they are now on my feet, i e , one pair), and there were the 
flannels, and the bosoms, and the gloves, and the pmcushion 
from Louisa, and the needle-book from Sarah, and the paper 
from hlary and the letters and love from all of you. I spread 
open my treasures, and both my heart and feet danced for 
joy, whde my hands actually rubbed each other out ot sym- 
pathy Thanks to you all, for bundle, and letters, and love. 
One comer of my eye is now moistened, while I say, ‘Thank 
j e all, gude folks I must not forget to mention the apples 
— ‘ the six apples, one from eacli •—and the beautiful httle 
loaf of cake I should not dare call it httle, if it had not 
brought die name from you. The apples 1 ha\ e smelled of, 
and the cake I have just nibbled a hide, and nronounce it 
to be ‘ m the finest taste.’ 

“Now, a word about your letters I cannot say much 
for I have only read mother’s three times, and Mary’s twice* 
Those parts which relate to my owm acts and doings 
greatly edifj me Right glad to find that the spectacfes 
fitted mother’s eyes so well You wondered how I hit it 
IWiy, have 1 not been told from my very babyhood, ‘ You 
have your mother’s eyes?’ And what is plamer than tha^ 
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if I have her eyes, I can pick out glasses that will fit them? 
I am glad, too, that the new’ book is a favourite I shall 
have to depend on } ou to read for me, for here I read no- 
thing but my lexicon, and peradventure, dip into mathe- 
matics Joseph’s knife shall be fortlicoming, and the orders of 
William and Henry shall be honoured if the apothecary has 
the pigments. ‘ George is delighted ivith his new’ sled ’ — a 
cheermg item , for my thumb has rehred into Ins cot, and 
growled and ached ever smce, and even now, ever and anon, 
gives me a twinge, by way of recallmg the feat of building 
the sled. And}ou really think the pigs have profited by 
my labours, and that, though they have forgotten me, yet 
tliey like the sty • If they do well, I shall be paid next fall, 
whether they are grateful or not Old Charley should be 
kept warm He has carried us too many miles to be 
neglected now I am sorry I did not have his condition 
more m mind when at home Poor fellow, I enjO}ed his 
aid, and helped to make him grow old And old Rover, 
let him have his new kennel warm , and if he thinks so 
much of me as to ‘go to my room’ after me, let him have 
ray old wrapper. One member more — tell Sukey that though 
I mention her after horses and dogs, it is not out of any 
want of respect I w’lll w’ear the mittens w’hich she knit 
and sent, and, in return, though I cannot approve, will send 
as much, at least, of ‘real Scotch,’ as will fill her box. 

I suppose the pond is all frozen over, and the skating 
good I know’ it is foolish j yet, if mother and Mary had 
skated as many ‘moony’ nights as I have, they would sigh, 
not at the thought but at the fact that skating da}’S are over. 
Never was a face more bright and beautiful than the face of 
that pond m a clear, cold night, under a full moon. Do the 
boys go dotvn by my willows still? and do they still have 
the flag on the little island in the centre, where I used to 
rear the flag-staff once a year? I was going to tell you all 
about college. But when I flunk I will begin, pop — my 
thoughts are all at home 1 What a place home is • I would 
not now exchange ours for wealth enough to make you all 
kmgs and queens 

I am warm, well, and comfortable we all study some; 
and dull fellows like me have to confess that we study hard. 
We have no genius to help us. My chum is a good fellow 
—he now sits m yonder comer — ^his feet poised upon the 
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Stove in such a way, that the dullness seems to have all run 
out of his heels into his head, for he is fast asleep 
I have got It framed, and there it hangs — the picture of 
my father • I never look up without seeing it, and I never 
see It without thinking that my mother is a widow, and that, 
1 am her eldest son \\Tiat more I think, I will not befool 
enough to say , you will imagine it better than I can say it 
Your gentle hint, dear mother, about leaving my Bible at 
home, was kind , but it will relieve you to know that I left 
It designedly, and, in its place, took my dear father's from 
the upper shelf in our little library room , and what is more, 
I read it every day 

I need not say, Wnte ’ wnte ' for I know that some of you 
will, at the end of three weeks But love to you all, and 
much too. I shall tell you of my methods of economy in 
my next 

Your affectionate son, &c ” 

Can any of my readers doubt but a letter like the above, 
w'ould do much to alleviate the anxiety of the mother, and 
add greatly to the comfort of the family? Every son can 
show such attentions, and at the same time keep his own 
heart warm with the remembrances of home and kindred. 
It w'lll add to your ease in letter-wnting, and it will cultivate 
some of the noblest and sweetest virtues of which the heart 
IS susceptible 

I would say a few words on flie choice and treatment of 
friends , and as this subject is treated of by almost every 
writer, I shall be bnef You must have some, and will have 
some, -with whom you are more mtimate than with the rest 
of your companions There are two special difficulties 
attending friendships, first, it is hard to acquire a real 
friend , and, secondly, it is still harder to keep him The 
acquaintance, which is afterwards ripened into friendship, 
IS, of course, in the first place, casual And those who are 
first to extend the hand to embrace you, are seldom those 
w’hose friendship continues long Be cautious in selecting 
your fnends, and look long and well before you allow any 
one to say, that he is your bosom-companion, and that you 
share each other’s thoughts and secrets In selecting your 
fnends, you will remember that jouwill borrow habits, trails 
of character, modes of thought and expression, from each 
other , and, therefore, be careful to select those who have 
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not excellences merel)’, but whose faults are as few as may 
be Some rel)' too much upon friends, and think they will 
never pass away, and never change. Others, who have 
known, by expenence, that friends may do both, w’lll tell 
you that friendship is “ but a name,” and means nothing 
Extremes are never in the nght There is much, both ol 
' w»sdom and beauty, in the following remarks They are 
not taken from the writings of Confucius, else had they been 
set m gold long since 

“ Sweet language w ill multiply friends, and a fair speaking 
tongue will multiply kind greetings Be in peace w'lth 
many. ne\crthelcss, have but one counsellor in a thousand 
If thou wouldst get a friend, prove him first, and be not 
hasty to credit him , for some man is a friend for his ow'n 
occasion, and will not abide in the day of thy trouble 
Sep.'irate th3'’self from thine enemies, and take heed to thy 
friends A faithful friend is a strong defence, and he that 
hath found such a one, hath found a treasure A faithful 
friend IS the medicine of life Forsake not an old friend, 
for the new’ is not comparable to him a new friend is as 
new wine when it is old, thou shall dritik it wiUi pleasure. 
■\Mioso casteth a stone at the birds fraycth them away, and 
he that upbraideth his friend breaketh friendships , for up- 
braiding, or pnde, or disclosing of secrets, or a treaclierous 
wound, eteiy friend will depart.” 

“ Verbum duke multiphcat amicos, et lingua euchans in 
bono homine abundat Multi pacifici sint tibi, ct consili- 
anus sit tibi unus de millc Si possides amicum, m tenta- 
tione posside cum, et ne facile credas ei Est enim amicus 
secundum tempus suum, et non permanebit in die inbula- 
tionis Ab inimicis tuis, separare, ct ab araicis tuis aitende 
Amicus fidehs, protectio forlis, qui autem invenit ilium, 
in\enit thesaurum Amicus fidehs, medicamentum vitae 
Ne derelinquas amicum antiquum novus enim non erit 
similis illi ^^num novum, amicus novus, veterascet, et cum 
suavitate bibes illud. Mittens lapidem in volatiha, dejiciet 
ilia • sic ct qui convitiatur amico, dissoluit amicitiam con- 
vitiis, et superbia, et mj'stcni revelatione, et plaga dolosa, — 
in his omnibus efiugiet amicus " * 

• The lover of clissical Latin will please to remember, that I no more 
claim credit for the Latm, than for the beautiful senuments so elegantly 
expressed in it. ' 
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No one can long be your friend for ■whom you have not a 
decided esteem — an esteem that mil not permit you to tnfle 
with his feelings, and which, of course, mil prevent his 
tnBing with yours Great f^ilianty is mconsistent with 
any abiding fnendship 

“ The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 

And proi es by thumping on your back. 

His sense of jour great ment. 

Is such a fnend that one had need 
Be very much his friend mdeed, 

To pardon or to bear it.” 

You mil soon be ashamed to love one for whom you have 
not a high esteem. Love will only follow esteem In order 
to have or keep a friend, you must not have a particle of 
envy towards him, however exalted his character or ments 
Says a beautiful wnter, “ He who can once doubt whether 
he should rejoice m his fnend’s being happier than himself, 
may depend upon it, that he is an utter stranger to this 
virtue” 

You •mil always observe that those friendships which are 
the purest, and tl\e most abidmg, are chosen for the good 
qualities of the heart, rather than for those of the head I 
should be sony to give the impression, that the finest 
qualities of the heart may not accompany the highest intel- 
lectual character , and I am satisfied that there is no good 
reason why they do not But it has ^been shrewdly re- 
marked, “ I do not remember that Achates, who is repre- 
sented as the first favounte, either gives his advice, or strikes 
X blow through the whole JEneid " 

Prudence is a pnme quahty m a friend, and zeal and 
noise are not always indicative of the greatest ability or 
desire to do you good But m order to have a true fnend, 
you must determine to be to him just what you msh him 
to be to you- \Vhile I would recommend every young man< 
to commit to memory the whole of Cowpeds beautiful de- 
scnption of “Fnendship,” I would particularly request him 
«to keep the following sentiment uppermost — 

“ ttlio seeks a fnend, should come disposed 
T’ exhibit, m full bloom disclosed. 

The graces and the beauties 
That form the character he seeks ) 

For 'tis a union that bespeaks 
Reciprocated duties ” 
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A similarity of inclinations is by no means essential to a 
perfect and abiding friendship We admire those traits of 
character i\hich we do not ourselves possess They are 
new to us, and we feel that from them w'e can supply our 
own defects 

Although it IS considered one great duty of friendship to 
discover faults and give reproofs, yet it is a dangerous 
duty It must be done very delicately and kindly, and be 
sure not too frequently There were once two friends, 
room-mates, who agreed that, every night, they would tell 
each other everything w'hich the> had seen dunng the day, 
which w'as m the least degree out of the way They did so 
a while They did it kmdly , but it was too much for poor 
human nature. They soon parted, and took new rooms, 
but w'lthout ever disclosing to each other the true cause, 
even if they w’ere conscious of it at the time I do not, on 
the whole, believe it is the appropnate busmess of a fnend 
to discover faults and reprove you — but it is, to suppott you 
tn high and noble pursuits, raising your spii its, and adding 
to your courage, till you out-do yourself Are those fami- 
hes the happiest, w'here every member is to be tned by a 
constant or frequent fault-finding? Far from iL If you 
wish your friend to do well, encourage him, sustain him 
when m tnals or troubles, and thus you become the medi- 
cine of life” Cultivate your old friends but you must 
form new ones also , for our changes by remo\al and death 
are so frequent, that he who now makes no new fnends will 
soon find himself wnthout any Need it be said, that a 
strict and unwavering regard for truth is absolutely essential 
to havmg fnends ? We do not wish to be associated with 
those whose veracity can, m the least, be suspected “ When 
speech is employed as the vehicle of falsehood, every man 
must disunite himself from others, mhabit his own cave, and 
seek prey only for himself,” and m vain ask or seek for a 
finend 

, I have dwelt somewhat on this point — longer, perhaps, 
than was to be expected, under the title of this chapter 
But It IS my wash that sdl my readers may have friends, 
select, disinterested fnends , and I know that they cannot, 
unless they make it a part of their daily habits and business 
to cultivate their own hearts, and render themselves worthy 
of bemg beioved. The tree caimot live and thnve without 
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great care, but if it receive that care, it will bear fruit 
abundantly for many years How often has the heart of 
my reader thrilled at the warm greetings of one who said, 
“ Your father and I were friends i ” Friendship can lessen 
no joy by having a sharer It brightens every one At the 
same time it diminishes sorrow, in every sbajic, by dividing 
the burden 


*' Hast thou a friend? — thou hast indeed 
A rich and laige supply — 

Treasure to serve your every need, 
Weil managed, till you die ” 
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CHAPTER HI. 

STUDY 

When the company bad neaned themselves in trj'ing lo 
make an egg stand on its end, they were amazed at the 
simplicity of the thing, nhen once they had seen Columbus 
do It 

“ ^^^ly, anybody can do that ' ” 

“Why, then, did you not? ” was the searchmg reply 

It seems to be an easy affair to study There is the room, 
and there the books, and there the lesson what more dc 
you want? You want to know how to go to work — Juno to 
study The interruptions to study, even when the student 
hp nothing else to do — not a care, not a burden of any 
kind to trouble him — are numerous and vexatious De- 
ductions must be made for ill health, and seasons when the 
spmts droop, and when there is a total disrelish for study, 
and a want of courage, by which the mind can be brought 
up to action , for a total ignorance of the best methods of 
studying, for the mterruptions of companions uho have 
yawned over their own books, till they could make httle 
or nothmg out of them, and then have come to get sympathy' 
and countenance from others , for the time wasted m reading 
novels, or other useless books, and, above ail, for that 
natural, inherent indolence, which recoils from the task of 
rebuking the w’andenng of the thoughts, and bringing them 
back to their prescribed tasks Escaping from home will 
not relieve the difficulty ; neither will removmg from one 
school to another, or changing one college for another 
You must make up your mmd diat no one can go on in a 
course of study without interruptions from within and from 
^ without Calculate upon this And it is w'ell that it is so , 
' for, in real life, if you can get two full hours in a week 
without interruption, you mav thmk it eitraordinaiy The 
mind must form the habit of being checked and interrupted, 
ahd of bnnging Itself back to the point from w'hich it was 
taken off, and at once pursuing the tram of mental opera* 
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tions in which it was engaged. Till this power is obtained, 
you are not prepared for active life , and in proportion as 
It IS acquired, in that proportion will little hindrances appear 
to you of little consequence. I propose to make some sug- 
gestions m the form of hmts in relation to study, not so much 
regardmg the order of their introduction, as endeavounng 
not to omit any that are of real importance 
1 TAe 7iumber of hours of daily study 
No fixed time can be marked out for all This must vary 
with the constitution of each mdmdual A mind that moves 
slowly requires and will bear more time for study In 
Germany, the students spend many more hours than we 
can m this country I have tned to account for the fact, 
that, with their preposterous habits of eating and mdolence, 
they can study so many hours in a day, and that to extreme 
old age Doubtless national habits do somethmg, mdi- 
vidual habits do something , but these 11111 not account for 
iL Many of them will study sixteen hours a day , few of 
them less than thuteen We should all die under it i The 
difference may be attnbuted to two causes, for the correct- 
ness of which I cannot vouch , viz , then mental operations 
are slower than ours, and their climate is less variable and 
better adapted to a students life Few, m our owm country, 
ever studied half as much as they have, if hours are to be the 
criterion. But another remark may here be made Germany 
IS distinguished for tlie study of the classics, for the makmg of 
lexicons and commentaries, and for studies of such a nature 
as require diligence and accuracy, but make no very great 
draft upon the soul Be this as it may, it is certain that 
we must do what we do, by way of daily study, in fewer 
hours, and, in iny view, it is vastly better to cham the 
attention down closely, and study hard, a few hours, than 
tQ try to keep it moderately fixed and engaged for a greater 
length of time Our most successful students seldom study 
over SIX hours in a day In this I include nothing of recita- 
tions, of desultory, half-formed impulses of the mind , but 
1 mean real, hard, devoted study He who would study 
SIX hours a day, wth all the attenUon of which the soul 
is capable, need not fear but he wnll yet stand hio-li m 
his callmg But mark me~z^ must be study as intense as 
the soul will bear The attention must all be absorbed 
tile thoughts must all be brought in, and turned upon theoo^ 
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ject of Study, as you would turn the collected rays of the 
sun into the focus of tlie glass, when you would get fire fi'om 
those rays Do not call miscellaneous reading, or any 
thing which you do by way of relief or amusement, study . 
It IS not study Be sure to get as much of your study in 
the morning as possible The mind is then m good order 
Aurora musts atntca, nccnoti vespera 

2 Have regard to ilte positions of the body while engaged 
in study 

Some men, from early life, habituate themselves to study, 
sittmg at a low, flat table • this ought to be avoided , for, as 
you advance m life, that part of the body which is between 
the shoulders and hips becomes more and more feeble, and 
consequently the stoopmg habit is acquired Few literary 
men walk or sit perfectly erect Standing is undoubtedly the 
best method of study, if you will only begin in this w'ay In 
WTiting, in the study of languages, and most kmds of mathe- 
matics, you must be confined to one spot If you can 
change positions, and stand a part, and sit a part of the time, 
it will be w’ell, but the former should preponderate As 
you advance m life you wall naturally sit more and more, till 
the habit becomes fixed Few men are seen standing at Aeir 
books after forty years of age The late talented and lamented 
Gnmke,* mforms us that he uniformly stood, and did most 
of his studying while walking in his room If you are com- 
posmg, or reading, or committing to memory, this position 
IS a desirable one. Be sure you have your table high enough, 
and keep clear of therockmg-chair, watli a ivntmg-leaf on the 
ann of it Sittmg m such a chau: gives the body a tivistmg 
position, which is almost sure to lead to poor health, and not 
unfrequently to the grave If possible, place your table, 
the top of which should so slope a little, Aat the light may 
fall upon you from behind This will be a kindness to the 
ejes. In the evening, it is well to have the lamp shaded, or 
to have a shade drawoi ovei the eyes I would hope, how 
ever, that you keep jour lessons so much m advance, that 
the necessity of putting your eyes to a severe trial wall be 
avoided. If your eyes are weak, be careful that a glare of 
I’ght does not fall upon them , and be sure to w'ash them m 
cold water the last thing at night, and the first m the mom- 
mg The great desideratum in the choice of positions is, to 
Judge of the Supreme Court of -S Carolina 
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keep the body as straight as possible A bending at tlie 
chest is by all means to be avpided Your dress, even to 
the slipper, should sit as loosely as possible , and the house 
which IS now* to stand still, and in ■which the mind is to 
labour, should be as eas}' as it can be, without assuming a 
position which, by long habit, 'will court tlie embrace of 
deep 

3* Zrf there be no conversation in the hours of study. 

This direction goes on the supposition that you have a 
mom-mate, which is usually the case. A lesson is easily 
spoiled by being interrupted, every nowr and then, with some 
question, raised on that, or on some other subject You 
cannot study to advantage if any conversation is allowed in 
the room. Eut what if j'ou find a word in your lesson whose 
meanmg or W'hose parsing j'ou cannot determine ? ^^Tiat is 
to be done ? I^Iay you not ask j our friend? I reply, no 
Keep the room silent If you wish to review and compare 
together, then begin a half-hour earlier, and leave off half 
an hour before reciting, and m this time go o\ er the lesson 
together Have the words, about which you doubted, just 
marked with a pencil, and then settle their meaning and their 
relations This review* should not take place till you have 
each exhausted your own efforts upon the lesson, and until 
J'OU have definitely settled every word and every sentence. 

Some are m the habit of studying aloud together, or in 
small clubs, — ^a v erj* bad practice The habit is soon formed, 
so that the mind refuses to make any efforts alone, and then 
It becomes necessaij* to have a constant “Bee” to aid it, 
just as the partially cmhsed tnbes of the Paafic ocean refuse 
even to thatch a cottage, unless they hav'e a great company 
to work togetlier This cannot be the mode of study through 
Ufe, and no habit should now be allowed w'hich wtU be 
troublesome hereafter The sagacity and perseverance of our 
own minds are to be the ultimate resources on which we shall 
all be obliged to rely But if the tongue refuses to be silent, 
and conversation cannot be banished from your room, be 
careful to have it on the lesson, and on no other subject 

4 Be thorough tn eroery study 

Passing over afield of studj has been graphically compared 
to conquering acounl^' If jou thoroughly conquer 
thing J'OU meet, you will pass on from victorj' to victory , but 
if J'OU leave here and there a fort ora garrison not subdued. 
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you \vill soon have an army hanging on your rear, and your 
ground will soon need re-conquering Never pass over a 
single thing, however minute, or apparently of little conse- 
quence, without understanding all that can be known about 
It ” “ Socrates ille non hominum modo, verum etiam Apol- 
linis oraculo, sapientissimus judicatus, et perennis Philoso- 
phi33 Fons, dicere solet* ‘Radicem quidem eruditionis 
peramarum esse, sed fructum habere jucundissimum , 
mitioque magnos adferre labores, sed honestissimum sudan- 
tibus prsemium reponere ’ Ergo, O Tu, quisquis es, cm ignea 
VIS in pectore exarsit, cm flamnia in pnecordiis micat, procul 
absmt mollia, lenia, facilia, blanda, quse animi meptum extin- 
guere solent Dura petamus ” 

He who accustoms himself to pass over a word or sentence, 
or a smgle point of mathematical inquiry, without thoroughly 
understanding everything that can be known about it, will 
soon be known as an maccurate scholar , will feel but half 
confident on any subject, and, what is ivorse, will have ac- 
quired a habit whicli mil for ever make his knowledge vague 
and uncertain both to himself and to others There is such 
a constant mortification and loss of self-iespect atteiiding the 
habit of going upon the surface, that, were it only for personal 
comfort, you should be thorough At the first settmg out 
your progress will be slower — ^perhaps very slow , but, m the 
long race before you, you n ill be the gamer How often have 
I seen a man, with a mind onginally bright, chagnned and 
humbled at Ins want of accuracy i He makes an assertion, 
and calls It a quotation from some distinguished autnor “Does 
Burke say so, and advocate that sentiment ? I never under- 
stood him so,” says an accurate listener He now begins to 
hesitate — apologises — says it is a great while since he read 
Burke, but such is his impression Has he not fallen m the 
estimation of every one present, and in his own also ? And 
yet, such is the habit feed upon him, that he will go and 
again tread over the same ground with hesitating steps 
Two farms may he side by side , the one may be “ run 
over” by the hand of the cultivator Here, is a poor spot 
of momng, and there, a miserable-looking corn-field, and 
yonder, a wretched fern pasture It covers a great extent ol 
territory, but no part of it is subdued or cultivated- The 
other farm has its fences m order, its mowing lots all side by 
side, and its fields, so far as anj thmg is done, perfectly sul> 
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dued. Every acre that claims to have been subdued will 
bear a certain, a definite, and a full crop Is there any doubt 
which of the two farms is more profitable, or which method 
of cultivation is the most wise? 

How much better IS knowledge — somethmg that you 
— than any amount of conjecture formed somewhere in the 
region of knoivledge ' Have you never seen the face of an 
educated man — t e of one who ought to have been educated 
— gather a blank upon it, at the sound of a Latin or Greek 
quotation? 1-ike the hero m one of Molifere’s comedies, he 
understands it, but wishes it translated. The aptness and 
humour of the case wall justify my quoting it 

“ de Phtl Ce sentiment est raisonnable , nam sine 
doctnnoi vita est quasi mortis imago Vous entendez cela, et 
vous entendez le Latin sans doute ? 

“ M J^our Oui, mais faites comme si je ne le savais 
pas • expliquez-moi ce que cela vent dire • 

“ Le M de Phil Cela veut dne, que sans la science, la vie 
est presque I’lmage de la mort 

"M Jour Ce Latm-la a raison.” 

Everything should be understood as far as you go , and 
never should you allow yourself to think of going into the 
recitation-room, and there trust to “skinnmg," as it is called 
in some colleges, or “ phrasing,” as in others, or “ mouthing 
it,” as in others. No man who regards his reputation as a 
scholar w ill ever do this 

One lesson or one book, perfectly and thoroughly under- 
stood, would do you more good than ten lessons, or ten 
books, not half studied Mr Evarts, to whom allusion has 
already been made, read his Greek Testament so thoroughly 
while fitting for college, that he was m the habit, through 
life, of readily repeating any passage to which allusion was 
made. And several of our best scholars committed and 
recited the whole of Vugil wathout carrymg a book into the 
recitation-room One of them, at least, did the same wath 
the whole of Horace 

“WTien you have a mind to improve a single thought, or 
to be clear m any particular pomt, do not leave it till you 
are master of it View it m every hght Try how many 
ways you can express it, and which is shortest and best. 
Would’you enlarge upon it, hunt it down from author to 
author, some of which will suggest hmts concemmg it 
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which, perhaps never occurred to you before; and give 
every cucumstance its weight Thus, by being master 
of every subject as you proceed, though you make but 
a small progress m [tlie number of books ivhicli you study,] 
you will make a speedy one in useful knowledge To leave 
matters undetermined, and the mind unsatisfied m what we 
study, IS but to multiply half-notions, mtroduce confusion, 
and IS the way to make a pedant but not a scholar ” 

Some plausible and ingenious things have been said in 
favour of usmg translations to Latm and Greek authors 
My own observation has not been as extended as that 
of veiy^ many, but, so far as it does go, I can unhesitatingly 
say, that I never knew any other than miserable scholars 
made by the use of translations I have seen scholars use 
a translation of Virgil, another of Horace, and as many as 
they could get to authors selected m Grseca Majora; and 
though they reated smoothly at the tune, and perhaps even 
better than those who dug it all out, yet I am confident they 
knew less about Latin and Greek at the end of everjf year 
I am sorry to disturb the feelings of any reader who has a 
feithfiil translation carefully put auay m his drauer or desk, 
and at which he now and then so stealthfully peeps , but let 
him contmue to use it, and I will uarmnt him that soon, 
though the reason may not be assigned, or even known, he 
will lose all that respect which belongs solely to a thorough 
student. I have known those who studied Horace with a 
translation, and though they went off "s»ia/t/y” at the time, 
not able, at the end of two j’ears, to read an ode “Go to 
the fountam head Read onginal authors, rather than 
collect translated and retailed thoughts It will give you 
more satisfaction, more certamty, more judgment, and more 
confidence, when tliose authors are the subjects of conversa- 
tion, than you can have by taking your knowledge of them 
at second-hand It is trusting to translations, quotations, 
and epitomes diat makes so many half-scholars so imperti- 
nently wise.” 

Some fnend may offer to aid you by translations, or by 
books interlmed with a pen, or by furnishmg you with 
mathematical problems all wrought out Such kindnesses 
ought to be shown only to an enemy whom he would have 
pursued by his vengeance through hfe They are the 
greatest cruelties which an enemy could possibly inveni. 
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If you cannot stand on your own feet, do not borrow 
crutches vshich xvill be taken from you soon, and which Mill 
effectually prevent you from ever having strength to ualk 
alone 

5 Expect to become fanithar mtik hard study 

Study which is hard for one man is easy for anoOier 
Not only so, but the study which is easy to )'ou to-day, may 
be intolerably irksome at another time. This is owing to the 
difficulty of confining the attention closely The health 
being the same, study would at all times be equally agree- 
able, had we the same command over the attention But 
who, that has tried it, does not know how much easier it is 
to study on a cold, stormy day in wmter, when everything 
without IS repulsive, than on the warm, bright day of spnng, 
when all nature seems to invite you out, and when the soul 
seems to disdain and rebel agamst the restramts of study? 
You must make your calculations to study many hours and 
at many seasons when it is disagreeable — ^when the mind 
feels feeble, and the body is languid, or is even m pam. 
“Other things maybe seized on by might, or purchased 
with money, but knowledge is to be gamed only by study” 

So great is the advantage of bemg able to confine the 
attention, that men who have by some unexpected provi- . 
deuce lost then sight, have felt wilhng to exchange all that 
IS beautiful, lovely, and cheermg, which the eye ^nnks in, 
for die mcreased pow'er over the attention which this loss 
gave them The truly great President Dwight used to con- 
sider the loss of his eyes a great blessing to him, masmuch 
as It strengthened the power of attention, and compelled 
him to tbmk. You may pomt to men and say, that *' this 
and that distinguished man was not celebrated for scholar- 
ship, or anythmg, unless for stupidity, in his younger days 
He had no appointment in college — no rank as a scholar ” 
Not unlikely. But be sure of one thing, and that is, he 
never became distmguished without, some time or other, 
pMsmg through a severe course of dry, hard study He 
might have omitted this when young, but, if so, the task 
was harder when he did undertake to perform it But 
undertake it he must, and he did 

„ , “Pater ipse colendi 

MVa tecuem esse viam volnit, pnmusque per artem 

blant agios, cuns acneas aiortalia corda.” 
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Tlic remarks of ihe lamented Wut should be treasured 
up by every student A few of the points upon which he 
touches arc so much to ni> purpose, that I should do injus- 
tice to my reader not to quote them. “ Taht xt for granitd, 
if-iti then is ro extdltnu ^oithout gnat labour No mere 
aspirations for eminence,^ howeter ardent, will do the 
busmess. NVishing, and sighing, and imagining, and dream- 
ing of greatness, wall ne\er make jou great If you would 
get to the mountain’s top, on i.hich tlie temple of fame 
stands, it wall not do to stand still, looking and admiring, 
and wishing you were there You must gird up jour loins, 
and go to work waih all the indomitable energy of Hannibal ' 
scaling the Alps Laborious study and diligent observation | 
of the world, are both indispensable to the attainment of 
eminence By the former, jou must make j ourself master 
of all lint is known of science and letters , by the latter, 
you must know iran at large, and particularly the character 
and genius of jour mvn countiymen We cannot all be 
FRAMtu^s, it IS true; but, bj imitatmg his mental habits 
and unwearied industij, we may reach an eminence we 
should neter othenvise attain. Nor would he have been the 
Franhhn he was, if he had permitted himself to be dis- 
couraged by the reflection that wc cannot all be Neivtcm 
It IS our business to moke the most of our own talents and 
opportunities; and, instead of discouraging ourselves by 
comparisons and impossibilities, to believe all things imagi- 
nary, possible, as, indeed, almost all things arc, to a spirit 
brascly and firmly rcsohtd Franklin w.os a fine model 
of a /factual nan, as contradistinguished from a X'tsionary 
tkeonst, as men of genius arc aerj apt to be He was great 
in the greatest of all good qualities — sourd, strong common 
sense. A mere bookvorm is a miserable dnvcller; and a 
mere genius, a thing of a gossamer, fit only for the winds to 
sport with. Direct your intellectual efforts principally to 
the cultivation of tlic strong, masculine qualities of the 
ramd Learn (I repeal n) to ihttiL — Hunk dee/ly, com/tehen- 
stvely, poiverfuUy , and learn the simple, nervous kanguage 
which is appropnatc to tliat kind of thinking Read the 
legal and political arguments of Chief Justice l^Iarshal, and 
tliose of Alexander Hamilton which are coming out Read v, 
them, study them , and observe with what an omnipotent , 
sweep of bought they range over tlie whole field of every 
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' subject they take in hand, — ^and that with a sqrthe so ample 

i and so keen, that not a straw is left standing hehind them 
Brace yourself up to these great efforts. Strike for this 
g ian t character of mind, and leave prettiness and frivohty to 
trifiers It is perfectly consistent with these Herculean 
habits of Ainkmg, to be a laborious student, and to know 
all that books can teach. You must ne\ er be satisfied writh 
the surface of things , probe tiiera to the bottom, and let 
nothing go till jou imderstand it as thoroughly as jour 
powers will enable you Seize the moment of exated 
curiosity on any subject, to solve vour doubts, for, if you 
let It pass, the desire may never return, and j on remain in 
Ignorance. The habits which I have been recommending 
are not merely for college, but for life Franklm’s habits of 
constant and deep excogitation clung to him to his latest 
hour Form these habits now ' Look at Brougham, and 
see what a man can do if well armed and well resolved 
■ft'ith a load of professional duties that would, of themselv^^ 
have been appalling to tlie most of our countrymen, he 
stood, neverdieiess, at the head of his partj’m the House of 
Commons, and at the same time, set in motion and super- 
intended vxtrious pnmaiy schools, and various periodical 
works, the most instructive and useful that have ever issued 
from the British press, for which he furnished with his own 
pen some of the most masterly contnbutions and yet found 
time, not only to keep pace with the progress of the arts and 
sciences, but to keep at the head of those whose peculiar 
and exclusive occupations these arts and saences were. 
' There is a Trade! of industry as d usfult css n'cri?’} of all your 
'emulation.” 

Under this head, I wovild add, that he who expects to 
disaphne his mind by hard studj, and to build up the mmd 
by the habit of severe thmking. will not be the mnn to 
quarrel with w/;c/ he studies. How often do we hear stu- 
dents complaining that they ere put to studies which can be 
of no possible use to them in after life » One is to be a tner- 
diant • why should he be drilled in Latm and Greek for 
jears? Another is to study medicme j and why should he be 
ponng over conic sections for months ? ilultitudes complam 
that their instructors understand their business so 
that die very things for which they vnll never "luive any 
usa are forced upon them as studies ’ Little do such com- 
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pV-vIncra tl’C o 1 >jccl of *10 education Keep U in 

nutnl, t)rd_ihc ga"it object of «:usd\ ts to fit the mind to be an 
in<mm'cnr of ii'^rfiilnc'S m You are now upon a dn, 
b'lTd, uninteresting sstidv It ront-uns not a single tliini: 
svhn'h >ou can c‘.cr«*-c here-»ftcr ite it m Hut if join an 
re mpei >o«r mind to ttbe bold and inasurtlnt tin, l.ard, 
unmtcresuntr s'ucb.3nu are fitting it to obeyjou throii.di 
5 'ft% end at ’‘n> ts^ic to t.o 'Alnljou bid « do buppo'C 
'u jj :<.•'<*' era sl.o'iM put ao’i to atitdiing maqic — I do riot 
ptcKr*’ t(.ai It •' 01.J I be the b'si j o aibiLiitudj—bui ifthiv 
s> c; 4’' t'l c ’loUi "jul 'Ut(h St uitl out qinrTclimg 
'I nirc may be no'htng in mayic uhirh cm be of an) pnr 
I'oaJ xre in !*fc; but peb-ps tt ma\ do )om ynol to boow 
that thc’-c IS nntJvng ii'icbtl m it . and, at anj mte, the dMj- 
pbn“ of nsfid "cr, nirtd lo i 'dim; thro I'di an uninttrentins 
■fUab, is of iinmcrs e a •■luc It mil b * ti.ne coo«,'h to studi 
n.c i ‘hmes as 4 ou jirojio*'’ t» ire, u h,;n > nu ha\ e v our mind 
f*»el tO master them, 4and when li.cy arc needed. *llu 
< fvrce’Jor of the *'t''tc of Vew Yoth was no'ic' 1 , last stmi' 
u.cr, mo“siiog after merfimt, on a Icaiitibil )<nmt: bnp?f, 
f'-rmnp’rving the rad rvnd <'ar«-,asf‘*r as he coidJ go, V’ok 
trie) Uft h.m bj tbcir sup^Ti w speed 'I he hor^c was atr tui 
and unruiv, and somtw.nt d in.rero.ts at fir'*, hut grew more 
and more gf-ntlc. Wlij did fu d.o this? Not f«'r ideas ire — 
not to aid him in the se.tre dutu’'. of h.s re-pmi’ dde ’■Wtion 
“'HO* bccau'‘e he debehted to travel on tint ro.id — but to 
tista^^Ure Us / 'rsf, at. i fit it forjurtl ct srr / v. 

You study pccuuctr) to div ivrlnp. vost bfc maybe so 
len,and >o»ir time «o rh.nip.e<l btreahtr. tb d you mav 
forjitt ever)’ proposition, .n.id nothing but the name of th" 
bffiV may remain to you. But Pnto, and every ntlurinan 
who In •‘iud.i.d yefiiKti), wall Ull vou tint it will slrenylhen 
yo'ir mmil, and enable it to ibtnl' Vtith precision. Geo- 
jpaphv end chronrdogv .arc not nm. netde I, but will soon 
}.' in onkr to tr'ce plidosophy through all her br.inclu'v in 
order to arquue t di'tmrt .and acfumte idea of history, .and 
to judge of the pro, net) of the .dlu'-inns and compinsons 
cv ctyv, here meeting v ou in tiie w o'’ks of genius. Philosophy 
seems to open the mind, .and to yi\c it »>•<’'', Id e tlic wn.gs 
of the dicrubim, in iCzehicds vision, v.ithin and without it 
It subjects all mature to our command, .and carries our con 
ceptions up to the Creator, Jhc mind is bbcmlised br 
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e\eiy such study, and mthout these it can never become 
really great or tasteful 

V/hile I Tvould urge you to hard study and severe apphca- 
bon, each being a sine qM non to success, you must, at the 
same tune, feel sure a steady, persevenng course of 
study inll certainly place you on an eminence But press 
omvard in a steady course of daily apphcation. A beautiful 
TOter, vulh great vi\acity and spint, says, “ The most usual 
way, among young men who have no resolution of their own, 
IS, fct to ask one friend’s advice, and follow it for some 
ame , then to askadnce of another, and turn to that , so of 
a third, still unstead), aluajs changing However, be as- 
sured that every change of this nature is for the wome 
People may tell )Ou of your bemg unfit for some peculiar 
occupations in life , but heed them not Whate\ er employ- 
ment you follow with perset erance and assidmty, will be 
found fit for )Ou , it will be your support m youth, and com- 
fort in age In learning the useful part of every profession, 
very moderate abilities will suffice ] even if the mind be a Uttle 
balanced vnth_stupidit}% it may, m this case, be useful Great 
abilities hate always been less semceable to die possessors 
than moderate ones Life has been compared to a race , but 
the allusion still improt es, by observing that the inost swift are 
ever the least manageable” 

Henderson giv'es an mteresting account of his meetmg 
vnth an Icelander, a poor man, m the common walks of life, 
who, to his surprise, could read German with great ease 
On inqmring how he came to understand the German lan- 
guage, he replied, that he once met with a German book, 
and so great was his desire to know what it contamed, that 
he could never rest till he had acquired the language so as 
to read it with confidence: 

We are m great danger of bemg willmg to excuse our- 
, selves from severe study, under the idea that our orcum- 
stances are not favourable. We are apt to fall m with the 
common notion that men are made by' circumstances — that 
they are called forth, and their characters are thus formed ; 
and that every' man would be great, and deaded, and 
efiecuve, -wL' he only sufficiently hedged m and pressed by 
circumstance There can be no doubt but that men are 
naturally and practically indolent, and that they need power- 
ful stunulants and a heavy' pressure, to awaken their powers 
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and call forth exertions V/e know that most men accomplish 
butveij' little. But would they under any curcumstances ? 
Might not the tables be turned, and might we not with as 
great propnety say, and perhaps with equal truth, that men 
make circumstances? Was it the circumstances of the 
times, or the character of Hannibal, that enabled him, at ‘ 
the age of twent)-four, to "guide the legion of Carthage 
over the everlasting, untrodden Alps, and thunder at the 
gates of Rome? Look at John Milton What was there 
m his circumstances to press him mto greatness ? Shut out 
from the light of hea\ en by blindness, most, m his situation, 
would have thought that they did well, could they have sung 
a few' tunes, and earned their bread by making baskets 
But Milton* — he has thrown a glory over his age, and 
nation, and language, which can be impaired only by blotting 
the world out of existence. 

Look at Andrew Fuller, — without education, ivithout 
opportunities^ without circumstances w'hich can, in any way 
be denominated favourable, like tlie birch nsing up in the 
cleft of the rock, he stood far above the age and the gene- 
ration m which he lived 

But the cry is, “ We have no favourable circumstances — 
no opportunities — no tools , we can do nothing " Can do 
nothing * If we have an)'thing of tlie deathless Roman fire 
withm — alia psiem, — ahqmd tmmensujn, infimtumque — we 
haie eiery needed help Many a beautiful ship has sat like 
a swan upon the dark-blue waters, which ne\er had a tool 
upon her sides, save the axe, the auger, and the knife. Hear 
what a master-spirit sajs on this point — a man whose 
example has often reproved me, and thousands like me — 

“ If a man really loves study, has an eager attachment to 
the acquisition of knowledge, nothing but pecuhar sickness 
or misfortunes w’lU prevent his bemg a student, and his 
possessing, in some good degree, the means of study. The 
fact IS, that when men complam of want of time for study, 
and "want of means, they only show that, after all, they are 
either attached to some other object of pursuit, or have no 
part nor lot in the spint of a student They wnll applaud 
others, it may be, who do study, and look with a land of 
wonder upon their acquisitions , but, for themselves, they 
cannot spare the time nor expense necessary to make such 
acQUisibons, or theyput it to the account of their humility 
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and bless themselves that they are not ambitious. In most ' 
of all these cases, however, either the love of the world or 
genuine lazmess lies at the bottom Had they more enei^ 
and decision ‘bfchatacter, and did they redeem the precious 
moments, which they now lose in laboriously doing nothing, 
or nothing to the purpose of the Church, Aey might open 
all the treasures of the east and the west^ and have tliem at 
their disposal I might safely promise a good knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek to most men of this sort, if they 
■vfould diligently improve the time that tliey now absolutely 
throw away, in the course of three or four ) ears While one 
man is deliberatmg whether he had better study a language, 
another man has obtained it Such is the difference between 
decisue, energetic action, and a timid, hesitating, indolent 
manner of pursuing literary acquisitions And what is'wdfsf 
of all m this temponsing class of students, is, that, if you 
reason wnth them, and convmce them that they ate pursuing 
a WTong course, that conviction operates no longer than 
^ until the ne\t paroxysm of mdolence, or of a worldly spint, 

' comes on These siren charmerSuluU every energetic power 
of the mmd to sleep The mistaken man, who listens to 
their voice, finds himself, at the age of forty, just where he 
was at thirty At fifty, his dechne has already begun. At 
sixty, he is universally regarded wuth indifference, which he 
usually repays with misanthropy. And if he has the mis- 
fortune to hve until he is seventy, everybody is uneasy 
because he is not transferred to a better world.” * 

6 Remember that the great secret of being succesful and 
acairate as a student, next to perseverance, ts, the cohstant 
HXBIT OF REVIEWING 

I have already spoken of the memoiy I would here say 
a word as to its use m your definite studies Have you 
never tned to banish a thought, or a tram of thought, from 
your memory, and could not? Have you never tried to re- 
call some idea, or some tram of thought^ and the more you 
tned, the more you seemed to forget it? The reason is, 
that the memory Iqves freedom, and disdams to be forced 
The correct path, then, in which to tread, is to cultivate the 
memory as much as possible, without weakening it by re- 
stramt It loves to try its powers spontaneously. Litfle 
children will firequentlj leain a long list of Latin or Greek 
* Professor Stuart. 
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words, without designing it, merely by hearing others repeat 
them. And I have known an ignorant Catholic, ivho could 
repeat the most pf the Lord’s Prayer, and a good part of the 
Missal, all in Latm, ivithout knowing what it meant, simply 
by hearing it frequently repeated Those who have been 
most successful in fixing language in the memory, have uni- 
formly done It by repeating readings of the thing to be re- 
tainei In committing grammar, for example, to memory, 
)*ou should not attempt to confine the mind to it too long at’ 
a time, but bend the whole attention to it while you do 
study, and repeat the process often repeat the lesson aloud, 
that It may come to the mmd through the ear, as well as 
through the eyes, and then use the pen, and, laying aside 
the book, write it all out In this process, you use the eyes, 
the ears, and you also give the mmd an opportunity to dwell 
upon every letter, and syllable, and sound. This will be 
slow, at first but it will effectually do the thing, it w'lll make 
you thorough, and soon give the courage of the war-horse 
No new encounters will, m the least, appal you The great 
difficulty m committing grammar, consists in the similanty 
of the words and things that are brought together Simi- 
lanty confuses the mind II you w'ere to go into a jeweller's 
shop, and see a card contammg twenty watches, though each 
had a different name, yet, the next day, you could not tell 
one from another. But suppose you go for five days m suc- 
cession, and examme four watches each day. The jeweller 
carefully pomts out the difference This is a common watch 
he shows you its mechanism, and all its parts That is a pa- 
tent lever he show you how it differs from the former The 
third IS a lepme its parts are very different still. The next 
is a chronometer, and differs widely firom any you have yet 
seen. He tells you the properties of each one, and com- 
pares them together The second day, you review and recall 
all that he told you, and you fix the name, the character, 
and the properties of each in the memory You then pro- 
ceed to the second four. You go through the same process, 
every day reviewmg what you learned on the preceding day 
At the end of five days, you can repeat from memory, the 
name and powers of each watch, though, before die process, 
all you coifid remember was, that their number was twenty, 
and that they stood in five different rows Now, study the 
grammar wnffi the same precision, and in the same manner. 
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and the memory will not complain that she is confused, and 
cannot retain what you ask her to keep 
But what I have said of reviewing, pertains more especi- 
ally to the lessons which you prepare for the recitation-room 
and which are to be reviewed and repeated at your room, 
The mdefatigable Wyttenbach’*' — and few could speak more 
decidedly from expenence — says, that this practice will have 
“ an incredible effect in assisting your progress, ” but he adds, 
“ It must be a real and thorough review , that is, it must be 
again and again repeated What I choose is this , that every 
day the task of the preceding day should be reviewed; at the 
end of every week, the task of the week, at the end of every 
month, the studies (f tiu month, in addition to which thn 
whole course should be gone over again and again during 
the vacation” Again, this great scholar tells his pupils, 
“ You will not fail to devote one hour, or part of an hour, 
at least, every day, to these studies, on the same plan which 
you have followed under me, for there is no business, no 
avocation whatever, which will not permit a man who has an 
INCLINATION, to give a little time every day to the studies oj 
his youth ’’ I would add, that one quarter of an hour, every 
day, devoted to reviewing, will not only keep all that a man 
has ever gone over, fresh in mmd, but advance him in classi- 
cal study And no man may hope to become a thorough 
scholar, who does not first fix this habit upon himself It 
will be irksome at first, but ordy at first “ In reading and 
and studyuig this work [the Memorabilia of Xenophon], I 
made it a rule never to begm a section without re-perusmg 
the precedmg one, nor a chapter, nor book, without going 
over the preceding chapter and book the second time, and 
finally, after having finished the work in that manner, I again 
read the whole in course This was a labour of almost three 
months, but such constant repetition proved most beneficial 
to me The effect of repetition seemed to be, that when I 
proceeded from a section or a chapter which I had read 
twice, to a new one, I acquired an impulse which bore me 
along through all opposmg obstacles, like a vessel,— to use 
Cicero’s comparison in a similar case, — which, having once 
received an impulse from the oar, continues her course even 
' after the mariners have suspended their operations to pro- 
pel her.” ^ 


• Note J. 
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How very different this from the practice of too many ’ \ 
That part of the path over which they have passed is covered 
with a thick fog, and they can lookback and see nothing but 
the fog They look forward^ and the atmosphere is, if pos- 
sible, still more dim The road seems long, and they are con 
stantly in doubt where they are. Any one can travel m a 
fog, but with no comfort or certainty at the tune, and with 
no impression upon the memory to recall at some future 
tmie. 

It is not for me to say that our colleges and schools should 
insist on such renews in the reatation-room. It w'ould prob- 
ably be impracticable ; but the youth ought to be encouraged 
and urged to do it at his room, again and agam We are 
told that there is a fine, and a more than human emotion 
produced by readmg Demosthenes But who feels it? Read 
over the first and second Olynthiac, and do you feel it ? No, 
nor can you, till you have reviewed every sentence, and 
paragraph, and section, agam and agam, and that^ probably, 
to the twelfth time Then, if you are faithful, you will begm 
deadedly to feel it You cannot but feel it The mfluence 
of Plato’s genius is tliought to be distinctly felt through the 
whole world of letters. Does the student see anything of 
this by dippmg into Plato ? No > nor can he ever do so, 
unless he tram himself to the constant, mvanable habit of 
reviewmg every sentence, and every page, and that, too, 
many tunes Try it for six months, and my poor reputation 
shall be staked on the result Get, by any labour, your 
author’s meaning and spint 'iVhat Quintilian says of elo- 
quence, IS doubly applicable to this pomt . “ Pnma est elo- 
quently \rrtus, perspicuitas , et quoquisque mgenio mmus 
\^et, hoc se magis attollere et dilatare conatur : ut statura 
breves m digitos enguntur, et plura mfirmi ramantur.” 

7. Be faithful tn fulfilling your appointed exerases 

It has been said of the promising and lamented Professor 
Fisher,* that, dunnghis collegiate course, he never missed 
a recitation of his class, and was never knoivn to have his 
name handed m by the monitors And all those men who 
have ever become mfluential amorg us, almost without ex- 
ception, began to be distmguished lor a conscientious dis- 
charge of all appointed exercises, w'hile obtammg then 
education You may feel unw'ell to-day, you have over 

•NoteK. 
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eaten, or abused the body in some other way; and now you 
have but htde courage to master your lesson You are 
tempted not to try to learn it But I beg of you not to lay 
xt by You will lose in self-respect , you will have yielded 
to a temptation that will often assail you; you will ha\e 
lowered yourself m the estimation of others No call ot 
tnends, no preparation for a soaetv, no writing to friends, 
should e\er turn you aside from getung that lesson which is 
short!}' to be recited. The strong language of the late 
\enerable President Porter ought to be hung up in the room 
of c\exy student It is the testimony of one who was so 
careful and so judicious an observer of men and thmgs, that 
he seldom made mistakes. “ Regular, prescribed exercises 
have the first claim on your time, and should neier be 
thrust aside by incidental things It should be a point of 
conscience with ever; member of this seminar}, for his own 
good, as well as in conformity with his sacred promise at 
matriculation, never to neglect these regular exercises, un- 
less disabled oy Proi’idcnce I rttas detcmed by cotrpatiy^ is 
sometimes offered as a reason for such neglect, and it may 
be a good reason, very rarely , but in my own case as a 
student, from twelve }ears of age, through college, it never 
cnce was regarded by me as reason for such neglect; never 
o\ce has it been so, in the nineteen years of mv connection with 
tJ IS seminary. Take the catalogue of our seminary from the 
beginnmg. and mark the men, if } ou can, on that honoured 
list, who, since they have left us, have been most distin- 
guished for usefulness as ministers and missionaries, and 
Sso the men, not a few, who have been elected presidents 
and professors in colleges and theological seminanes, and 
then remember, that the same men were distinguished for 
functiiahty, and industry, and corscientious regard to order, 
while they were here ” 

These remarks apply with as much force to every other 
student as to the student in theology. " Les hommes sQnt 
a peu pres tons faits de la meme mamere ; et amsi ce qu 
nous a touche, les touchera ausst” 

S Learn to rest tia mind, by variety in y our studies, rather 
than by entire cessation from study. \ 

Few can confine the mind down to severe friought, or to 
one study, long at a time, and therefore most, when they re- 
lax, throw the thoughts loose, and do not tn to save them. 
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You are studymg Homer, or algebra, for example. You 
apply yourself some two or three hours at a time. Your 
bod)- becomes weary, and the mmd is jaded You stop, 
and throw aside your books, and rest, perhaps, quite as long 
as you have been studying Now, dl this time is lost, or 
nearly so. You forget that the mind is as much refreshed 
by variety as by idleness 'WTien you lay aside your algebra, 
take up your Livy, or Tacitus, and you ivill be surpnsed to 
find that it is a refreshment, as you review your last lesson 
Or make those minutes in your common-place book of what 
you last read , or turn your thoughts, and ponder over the 
subject of your next composition. You may save a vast 
amount of time in this way 

We wonder how our fathers, and how the students of 
Germany, at the present time, can study sixteen hours a 
day They never could do it, were it not that they pursue 
one study till the mmd reluctates, they then turn to 
another, by which the mmd is relieved, and at once be- 
comes buoyant This is the difference betiveen him who 
loses no time, and him who loses very much. The men 
who accomplish so much in life, are those nho practice on 
this plan. This will account for the fact, that the same man 
will not onfrequently hold several offices which require 
talents and efforts seemingly mcompatible with each other, 
and yet promptly execute the duties of all He is thus con- 
tinually busy and continually resting. 

In this way the justly distmguished Dr Good, long before 
he was forty years old, amid the incessant and anxious duties 
of a labonous profession, had gamed prizes by wntmg 
essays, had mastered at least eleven different languages, 
had aided m making a Universal Dictionary in twelve 
volumes ; had wntten his celebrated Study of Medicine, 
and was constantly wntmg and translatmg poetry His 
‘ Book of Nature ” will give the reader an admirmg con- 
ception of the variety and the accuracy of his attainments 
Instead of being thromi into confusion by such a vanety 
and pressure of occupations, he earned them all forward 
simultaneously, and steered none to be neglected, or but 
half executed His practice was like that of the indefati- 
gable, but somewhat eccentnc Dr. Clark,* who said, “I have 
lived to know the great secret of human happmess is this*— 
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never sufier vottr energies to stagnate. The old ad?ge of 
‘too many irons in the fire,* convej's an abominable he. 
You cannot have too many . poker, tongs and ail — ^keep 
them all going ^ This habit of keeping the mind emploj-ed 
will soon destroy the common habit of reverie. The soul 
will be too busy for revene; and then, if she gains nothing 
by change of occupations by way of acquisition, she gams 
the satisfaction that sne is not Tranaenng off on forbidden 
ground. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

REABIKG. 

The genius of Shakespeare has shed a glory around the 
name of Brutus, ^ich the iron pen of history cannot do 
away The histonan and the poet are certainly greatly at 
vanance m regard to him the latter has made him so 
amiable and exalted m character, that we feel unwilling 
to know the truth about him I am not now to act as 
umpire between them , but there is one spot where we see 
him m the same light, both m history and m poetiy It is 
this The night before the celebrated battle of Pharsaha, 
which was to decide the fate of the knoivn world, Brutus 
was m his tent readings and makmg notes from his author 
with the pen i 

The elder Plmy seldom sat doivn to eat a meal, without 
havmg some one to read to him , and he never travelled 
without havmg one or more books with him, and conven- 
iences for making extracts or memoranda 
The amiable Petrarch never felt happy a day, if, dunng it, 
he did not read or write, or do both. One of his friends,* 
feanng it would injure his health, begged him to lend him 
the key of his library Petrarch, ivithout knowmg the de- 
sign, granted it His fnend locked it up, and forbade him 
to read anything for ten days The poet consented with 
great reluctance The first day seemed longer than a year, 
the second produced a hard headache from mommg till 
night, and on the morning of the third day, he was evi- 
dently in a fever. His fnend, touched with his situation, 
restored the key, and with it his health and spmts 
All distinguished men have been given to the habit of 
constant readmg, and it_is utterly impossible to amve^t 
any tolerable degree of distmction without tins habit 
“ Readmg,” says Bacon, “makes a full man , conversation 
a ready man ; wntmg an exact man ” That which he means * 
hyfull can never be attamed, except by an extensive 

* Cardinal Colonna 
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and thorough acquaintance with books No genius, no 
power of inventing and creating thoughts, can ever supply 
a deficiency in this respect. The mightiest mind that was 
ever created, could, perhaps, here and there, strike out a 
road, but who would w'lsh it to spend itself in beating 
about to discover a path, and even to make it, when the 
united minds of the generations who have gone before us, 
have done this for him? In order to have a judgment 
sound and correct, you must travel through the histoiy 
of other times, and be able to compare the present with 
the past To have the mind vigorous, j^oii must refresh it, 
and strengthen it, by a continutd contact with the 
mighty dead ivho have gone away, but left their imperish- 
able thoughts behind them We want to have the mind 
continually expanding, and creating new thoughts, or, at 
least, feeding itself upon manly thoughts The food is to 
tlie blood, which circulates through your veins, w'hat reading 
IS to the mind , and the mmd that does not love to read, 
may despair of ever doing much in the world of mind which 
It would affect You can no more be the “ full man ” whom 
Bacon descnbes, without reading than you can be vigorous 
and healthy without any nourishment It would be no more 
reasonable to suppose it, m the expressive and beautiful 
language ot Porter, “than to suppose that the Mississippi 
might roll on its flood of waters to the ocean, though all its 
tnbutaiy streams were cut off, and it were replenished only 
by the occasional drops from the clouds ” Some wnll read 
works of the imagination, or what is called the light litera- 
ture of the day, w'liile that which embraces solid thought is 
irksome The Bishop of Wmchester (Hoadley) said that 
he could never look mto “Butler’s Analogy” wnthout having 
his head aclie — a book which Queen Carolme told Mr Sale 
she read every day at breakfast Young people are apt — 
and to this students are contmually tempted — to read only 
for amusement. Pope says that, from fourteen to twenty, 
he read for amusement alone , from twenty to tiventy-seven, 
for improvement and instruction, that m the former penod, 
he wanted only to knoii/, and m the second, endeavoured to 
judge. 

The object of readmg may be divided mto several 
branches. The student reads for relaxation from more 
severe studies ; he is thus refreshed, and his spirits are re- 
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vived. He reads for facts in the history and experience of 
his species, as they lived and acted under difierent arcum- 
stances From these facts he draws conclusions , his views 
are enlarged, his judgment corrected, and the experience of 
former ages, and of dl times, becomes his oivn He reads 
chiefly, probably, for information, to store up knowledge 
for future usej and he wishes to classify and arrange it, that 
It may be ready at his call. He reads for die sake of style, 
— to learn how a strong, nervous, or beautiful uTiter ex- 
presses himself The spirit of a wnter to whom the world 
has bowed in homage, and the dress in which the spirit 
stands arrayed, is the object at which he must anxiously 
look 

It IS obvious, then, that, in attammg any of these ends, 
except, perhaps, that of amusement, reading should be per- 
formed very slowly and deliberately You wiU usually, and, 
indeed, almost invariably, find that diose who read a great 
multitude of books, have but httle knowledge that is of any 
value. A large library has justly been denominated a 
leamed^imii3^r~°ot elegance — ^much less 4ilility A cele- 
brated Frendf author was laughed at on account of the 
poverty of his libraiy “Ah,” replied he, “when I v/ant a 
book, I make it ' ” Rapid readers generally are very desul- 
tory , and a man may read much, and know but very little 
“The hellua Itbrorum and the true scholar are two very 
different diaracters ” One who has a deep msight mto the 
nature 'of man, says that he never felt afraid to meet a man 
who has a large library It is the man who has but few 
books, and who thinks much, whose mind is the best 
furnished for intellectual operations It wall not be pre- 
tended, howei'er, that there are not many exceptions to this 
remark But, with a student in the mommg of hfe, there 
are no exceptions If he would improve by his reading, 
It must be very deliberate. Can a stomach receive any 
amount or kind of food, hastily thrown into it, and reduce 
It, and from it extract nounshraent for the body? Not for 
any length of time. Neither can the mind any easier digest 
that which is rapidly brought before it Seneca has tlie 
same idea m his owui simple, beautiful language — “Distrahit 
animum librorum multitude — ^Fastidientis stomachi multa 
degustare, quge ubi varia sunt et diversa, inqumant, non 
alunt ” 
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It is by no means certain that the ancients had not a great 
compensation for the fewness of their books, in the thorough 
ness with whidi they w'ere compefled to study them A book 
must all be copied with the pen, to be owned , and he who 
transcribed a book for the sake of owning it, would be likely 
to understand it Before the art of pniitmg, books were so 
scarce, that ambassadors were sent from France to Rome 
to beg a copy of “ Cicero de Oratore ” and “ Qumtihan’s 
Institutes,” &c, because a complete copy of these works 
was not to be found in all France Albert, abbot of Gem- 
blours, with incredible labour and expense, collected a libraiy 
of one hundred and fifty volumes, including everythmg, and 
this was considered a wonder mdeed In 1494, the libraiy 
of the Bishop of Winchester contained parts of seventeen 
books on various subjects, and, on his borrowing a Bible 
from the convent of St Swithin, he had to give a heavy 
bond, drawn up with great solemnity, that he would return 
It uninjured If any one gave a book to a convent or a 
monasteiy, it conferred everlasting salvation upon him, and 
he offered it upon the altar of God The convent of 
Rochester every year pronounced an irrevocable sentence 
of damnation on him who should dare steal or conceal a 
Latin translation of Aristotle, or even obliterate a title 
IVhen a book was purchased, it was an affair of such con- 
sequence, that persons of distinction were called together as 
witnesses Previous to the year 1300, the library of Oxford, 
England, consisted only of a few tracts, which were carefully 
locked up in a small chest, or else chained,’'" lest they should 
escape , and at the commencement of the 14th century, the 
royal library of France contained only four classics, with a 
few devotional works So great was the pnvilege of oiming 
a book, that one of their books on natural history contained 
a picture, representing the Deity as resting on the Sabbath, 
Mth a book in His hand, m the act of reading t It was 
probably no better in earlier times Knowledge was 
scattered to tlie four winds, and truth was hidden m a 
well Lycurgus and Pytliagoras were obliged to travel 
into Egjpt, Persia, and India, m order to understand 
the doctrme of the metempsychosis Solon and Plato 
had to go to Egypt for what they knew Herodotus 
and Strabo were obliged to travel to collect their history, 
• One may still lie seen m the library of Hereford Cathedral 
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and to construct their geography as they travelled- Few 
men pretended to own a hbrary, and he was accounted 
truly favoured who owned half a dozen volumes And 
ye^ with all this scarcity of hooks, there were m those 
days scholars who greatly surpassed us We cannot write 
poetry hke Homer, nor history like Thucydides We have 
not the pen which Anstotle and Plato held, nor the elo- 
quence with which Demosthenes thnlled They surpassed 
us m p aintin g and in sculpture Their books were but few 
But those were read, as Juvenal says, ten times — “ decies 
repetita placebunt” Then own resources were tasked to 
the utmost, and he who could not draw from his own foun- 
tam, m vain sought for neighbours, from whose wells he 
could borrow 

How very different with us 1 We read without measure, 
and almost without profit “Aliud enim est sene, ahud 
sapere. Sapiens est, qui didicit non omma, sed ea quse ad 
veram fehatatem pertment, et us quse didicit aificitur ac 
transfiguratus est” 

If, at the dose of any given year, you will examine the 
register of the librarian of any of the hteraiy societies m 
college, you will find, almost without exception, that those 
who have taken out most books, have accomplished least m 
prepanng the mmd for future usefulness. It is a good 
maxim, m regard to your readmg — Non multa, sed multum 

Beware of bad books Some men have been permitted to 
live and employ then powers in writing what will continue to 
pollute and destroy for generations after they are gone. The 
world IS flooded uuth such books They are permitted to 
lie in our pathway as a part of our moral disaphne. Under 
the moral government of God, while m this state of proba- 
tion, we are to be surrounded with temptations of every 
kind. And never does the spirit of darkness rejoice more, 
than when a gifted mind can prostitute itself, not merely to 
revel m sm itself, but to adorn and conceal a path which is 
full of holes, through which you may drop into the chambers 
of death Books could be named, were it not that there is 
a possibility that even the mformation conveyed in naming 
them might be perverted and used to obtain them, which, 
seemmgly, could not be excelled by all the talents m hell, 
if the object were to pollute and to rum Tliese are to be 
found everywhere. L do entreat my young readers never to 
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<4 ) Omnta aum ad animam pftiirunt mere in pejus, 

(5 ) Tnbulationem a Deo, qui te asptdt tn ocadto, certtssime 
venturam fmsse Oculus ejtis, sempet vtgilans^ te spectat 
“ Nam omne opus Deus Ipse adducet tn judtcium cum omm re 
occulta” *‘Nam qua, fiunt ah istis, turpe est vd dturt” 
P^^ vita, pro antma “ Obsta pnnctptis ” Hoc 
scelus mncere non potens, ntst effugiendo Qtitcunque tn 
ttmore Dei versatur, te docebtt, ‘ hic vice ad septdchmm ’* Me 
ma deseendentes ad peneiralta mortts 

"What shall be said of such works as those of B3rron ? 
May not a young man read those? Can he not learn things 
from him which cannot be learned elsewhere ? I reply, Yes, 
just as you would learn, while treading in burning lava, what 
could not be learned elsewhere But would the knowledge thus 
^ obtained be worth the agony of the fire, and the scars which 
would remain through life ? It is breathmg the air which 
comes up from a heated furnace , and though you may see 
a brghtness and a glow in that furnace as you gaze into it^ 
which IS no where else to be found, yet you iviU feel the 
eflects of what you breathe a long time There are many 
bright spots in such wntings , but while one ray of pure light 
IS diroivn upon the soul, it must find its way through volumes 
of Egyptian darkness There are beautiful pearls in the slimy 
bottom of the ocean, but they are found only here and there , 
and w’ould you feel it worth your while to dive after them, if 
there were many probabihties that you w'ould stick and die 
in the mud m which they are imbedded, or, if not, that you 
certainly shorten and embitter life, m the process of divmg 
and obtaining them ? 

Would you thank a man for fitting up your study, and 
adorning it with much that w'as beautiful, if, at the same 
time, he filled it with images and ghosts of the most disgust- 
ing and awful description, w'hich were to abide there, and be 
continually dancing around you all your life ? Is he a bene- 
factor to his species, who, here and there, tlirows out a beau- 
tiful thought, or a poetic image, but, as you stoop to pick U 
j up, chains upon you a putrid carcass w'hich you can never 
throw off? I belfeve a single page may be selected fi-oni 
Byron which has done more hurt to the mind and the heart 
of the >oung than all his wntmgs have ever done good. But 
he will quickly pass from notice, and is doomed to be exiled 
from the libraries of all Mrtuous mem It is a blessing to the 
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Tsrorld that what is putnd must soon pass atvay. The carcass 
hung in chain tvill be gazed at for a short time m horror ; 
but men 'vnll soon turn t]ieire}es away, and remove even the 
gallows on which they swung “But,” say }0U, “has my 
'luthor eA*er read Bpron and Moore, Hume and Paine, Scott, I' 
Bulner, and Coop^? ” Yes he has read them all, and with ^ 
too much care He knows e\er) rock and ever) quicksand, 
and he solemnlv declares to }ou, that the only good which 
he is conscious of ever having received from them is, a oeep 
impression that men who possess talents of such compass 
and power, and so perverted m tlieir application, must meet 
the day of judgment under a responsibilitj which would be 
cheaply remov cd by the price of a world Those w ho WTOte 
to undermine or to crush the belief of the Chnsiian — those 
who wrote to show how the) could revel in passion, and pour 
out their livang scorn upon their species — and those who 
wasted life and gigantic powers merch to amuse men — have 
come far short of answ enng the great end of existence on 
earth Talents and in^uence were giv en for purposes w idely 
different But is it not necessat)' to read w orks of this kmd, 
especially those whose design is only to amuse and awaken 
the interest of the reader? There is no more necessit)’ than 
there is to be acquainted with all Uie varict) of dishes witli 
winch tne palate ma) be pleased, and the body stimulated, 
and the stomach weakened Were these tin, onl) books m 
the world, the case would be different But who does not 
know that the) who are given to reading worls of dcticn. 
leave a mass of most valuable and solid reading untouched 
and unknown? 'When voii have read and digested all that 
is reall) valuable, and which is comprised in what describes 
the histor) of man in all lights in which he has actually been 
placed, then betake v ourself to works of imagination But 
can you not in works of fiction, liav e the pow ers of the imagi- 
nation enlarged, and the mind taught to soar? Perhaps so 
But the lectures of Chalmers on Astronomy will do this to a 
degree far be) ond all that the pen of fiction can do Will 
the) not give ) ou a command of w ords and of language which 
shall be full, and cliaste, and strong? Perhaps so But if 
that IS w'hat )0U wish, read the works of Edmund Burke. 
There )0u will find language, gorgeous at times, but, for 
copiousness and wealth, hardly to be equalled by any un- 
inspired pen He is a master cn this subject, and I hope 
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uo one ’wKc ntends to stnke for a character for language 
or thoughts, strength or beauty, will ever be trying to clothe 
himself with the puissance of a novel, when he can boast the 
language of Burke as bemg his mother tongue 
The question in regard to works of fiction usually has a 
definite relation to the wntings of Walter Scott There is 
such a magic thrown around him, that it cannot be but rie 
are safe tliere Is it so ? Because the magician can raise 
mightier spirits than other magicians, and throw more of 
supernatural light about him than others, is he therefore the 
less to be feared? No, die very strength of the spell 
should warn you that there is danger m putting yourself in 
his power While I have confessed that I have read him— 
read him enure — in order to show that I speak from ex- 
penence, 1 cannot but say, that it would give me the keenest 
pain to believe that my example would be quoted, small as 
is Its influence, after I am m Ae grave, without this solemn 
protest accompanying iL 

shall ^ou know what to read I — a very important 
question, for some books will positively mjure, if Aey do 
not destroy you Others will have positively no good 
effect , and from all, a tincture, like that left upon tlie mmd 
^ by the company you keep, will be left Do not expect to 
read all, or even a small part of what comes out, and is re- 
commended, too, in this age of books You take up a 
book, and read a chapter How shall you know whether it 
IS worth your reading, without reading it through ? In the 
same way that you would know whether a cask of wine was 
good If you draw one glass, or two, and find them stale 
and unpleasant, do you need to drink off the whole cask, to 
decide that you do not want it? “I have somewhat else 
to do, m the short day allotted me, than to read whatever 
any one may thmk it his duty to wnte Wlien I read, I wish 
to read to good purpose , and there are some books, which 
contradict, on the very face of them, what appear to me to 
be first principles You surely mil not say, ‘ I am bound to 
read such books ’ If a man tells me he has a very elaborate 
Eiigument to prove that two and two make five, I have 
something else to do than to attend to his argument If I 
Eind tfie first mouthful of meat which I take firom a fine- 
looking y^nt on my table is tamted, I need not eat through 
It to be convinced I ought to send it away.” But there is a 
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shorter route, and one every way sbll more safe; and that is, 
to treat books as you do medicmes, have nothmg to do 
with them till others have tried them, and can testify to 
their worth There are always what are denominated stan- 
dard works at hand, and about which there can be neither 
doubt nor mistake. You cannot read everything, and if 
you could, you would be none the wiser The lumber 
would bury up and destroy all die valuable materials which 
you nere laying up Never feel any obligation to read a 
trifling author, or one whose thoughts are spread out like 
gold-leaf over a wade surface, quite through, m hopes of 
finding something better as you proceed You will be dis- 
appointed. An author may reserve some of Ins happiest 
thoughts for the close of his book , but he has great poverty ^ 
of intellect if he makes you travel over a long, sandy road, 
without any spots that are refreshing Leave such books — 
you will find better , and you are not bound to spend time 
and strength on a mere possibility Will you stand till 
weaned, to hear a dull, impertinent coxcomb talk, when by 
turning away, you can find mstructive company? 

/How shall you begin to read a book ? Always look into 
“^ur dish and taste it, before you begin to eat As you sit 
dow'n, examme the title-page , see who wrote the book — 
where he hves, do you know an)rthmg of the author? 
where, and by whom published? Do you know anythmg of 
the general character of the books published by this pub- 
lisher? Recollect what you have heard about this book. 
Then read the preface, to see what kind of a bow the 
author makes, and what he thmks of himself and his 
w'ork why he has the boldness to challenge the public to 
hear him Then turn to the contents, see w'hat are the great 
dnusioDs of his subject, and thus get a glance of his general 
plan. Then take a single chapter or section, and see how 
he has divided and filled that up If, now, you wish to 
taste of the dish before further exammation of the contents, 
then turn to the place where some important point is dis- 
cussed, and where some valuable thought professes to be 
expanded or illustrated, and see how it is executed If, 
after some few such tnals, you should find your author 
obscure, dull, pedantic, or shdlow, you need not longer fish 
m these waters It will be hard to catch fish here, and, 
vyhen caught, they will be too small for use. But if you find 
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the author valuable, and worth your attention, then go back 
to the contents Examine them chapter by chapter , then 
close the book, and see if you have die plan of the whole 
work distinctly and fully m your mind Do not proceed 
till this ts done After you have this map all distmctly 
draivn in the mind, then get the first chapter vividly before 
you, so far as the contents will enable you to do IL Now 
proceed to read At the close of each sentence, ask your- 
self, “ Do I understand that? Is it true, important, or to 
' the pomt ? Anything valuable there which I ought to re- 
tain." At the close of each paragraph, ask the same 
questions Leave no paragraph till you have the substance 
of It in you mind. Proceed m this manner through the 
chapter , and, at the close of the chapter, look back, and 
see what the author tried to accomplish by it, and what he 
really /las accomplished. As you proceed, if the book be 
your own, or if the owner iviU allow you to do it, mark with 
your pencil, m the margin, what, according to your view, is 
the character of each paragraph, or of this or that sentence 
To illustrate what I mean, I will mention a few marks which 
I have found very useful to myself these or anything 
sirnilar, will answer the end to be attained Perhaps the 
remark had better be made here, that you can never read to 
advantage unless you feel well, and the mind and spirits are 
buoyant Otherwise, any author will be stupid. “No one 
wall read with much advantage, who is not able, at pleasure, 
to evacuate his mind, and who bnngs not to his author an 
intellect defecated and pure , neither turbid with care, nor 
agitated with pleasure.” 


Signifies, that this paragraph contains the main, or one 
of the main propositions to be proved or illustrated 
m this chapter, the staple, or one of the staples, on 
which the cham hangs 



This sentiment is true, and will bear ei^anding, and 
will open a field mdefinite m extent 


This, if earned out, would not stand the test of ex- 
, penence, and is therefore incorrect. 


? ] Doubtful as to sentiment 
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?I ( Doubtful m point of fact 
8 I Good, and facts will only strengthen the position. 
fx> I Bad; facts will not uphold it 

Irrelevant to the subject, had better have been 
I omitted. 

^ I Repetition, the author is moving m a circle. 

0 j Not mserted m the nght place. 

O I In good taste. 

0 I In bad taste. 

Such marks may be mcreased at pleasure. I have found 
the above sufficient These need not be adopted, as each 
one can mvent them for himself but care should be taken 
always to make the same mark mean the same thmg But 
will not this method of reading be slow t Yes, very slow, 
and very valuable A single book read in this way, will be 
wortli a score run over. It will compel you to think as well 
as^ read, to judge, to discriminate, to sift out the wheat from 1‘ 
the chaff It will make thought your oivn, and will so fix it 
in the mind, that^ it will probably be at your command, at 
any future tune ' The first thmg to be done, in order to 
make what you read your oivn, is to thmk as you read, thmk 
while you read, and thmk when you have closed the book. 

It IS also very important to talk over the subject upon 
which you are reading, with a fnend. Be candid enough 
to tell him that you have just been reading, so that he may 
know that you do not claim what you have, as your own. 

If the circle embrace several who really wish to fix what 
tney read m the mind by conversation, so much the better. 

Thought, too, delivered, is the more possessed 
Teaching, we learn, and giving, we receive ” 

( 

“Quicquid didicens id confestim doceas, sic et tu 
firmare, et prodesse alns potes £a doce quse novens 
eaque diversis hons, alus atque alus convemet mculcare 
Satis sit, SI quispiam te audiat, interea exercitatione muam 
rerum copiam tibi comparavens.” 
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If your fncud is reading the same book, or if one is 
readmgto the other, the advantages of conversation will still 
be greatly increased 

No small part of the time should be spent in reviewing 
what you have read The most eminent s^olars think that 
one fourth of the time spent m readmg should be thus 
spent I believe the estimate is none too great But is it 
not evident that, if you read with the marginal masks made 
by the pencil in your hand, as descnbed above, you can 
review the author, and your own judgment too, m a very 
short time? One glance of the eye will show you what is 
the character of each paragraph. You will see just where 
) the fish IS, and w/tat he is, and at once you can put your 
hook in and take him out 

There is another very important thing to be attended to 
in readmg I mean classification We need a power, whidi, 
in the present state of our emstence, we do not possess, — 
a power of keeping all that ever passes through our mind 
which IS worth keeping Erasmus {de Rat Stud) dwells 
upon this pomt wnth great beauty and force “ Inter legen- 
dum auctorem non oscitanter observabis, si quod incidat 
insigne verbum, si quod argumentum, aut inventum acute, 
aut tortum apte, si qua sententia digna qu® memon® 
commendetuT isque locus ent apta notula quapiam msig- 
iiiendus " “ Quanto pluns lecens exiguum proventum, tanto 
ad altiora doctnnse vestigia es evasurus Qui vilissimos 
quosque numtnos admirantur, mtuentur crebro, et servant 
accurate, ad summas s®penutnero divitias perveniunt , pan 
modo, si quis aptavit sudorum metam bqne scnbere, discat 
miran bene scnpta, discat gaudere, si vel nomma duo con- 
junxent veniiste " 

We cannot wnte out, or copy, what we read We can 
remember but a very small part of it What shall we do ? 
For one, I have been in tlie habit of making an Index Remm 
of my reading The book is so classified, that, in a suigle 
moment, I can refer to anything which I have ever read, 
and tell where it is found, — the book and the page It saves 
the labour of a common-place book, and yet preserves all 
that can be preserved About a year since, I published the 
plan of my own Index Rerum. And as I have not, from 
the first, had any pecuniary interest in it, I may say that the 
pi in u highly approved One large edition has been 
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sold, and a second widely scattered. I find, also, smce Us 
publication, that the late venerable President Porter made 
himself such an index, on pnnciples somewhat smiilar, 
which he used all his hfe This plan, pursued for a very 
few years, will give you an mdex of inestimable value A 
smgle year will convince you that you cannot afford to lose 
its benefits * 

What shall be said of the newspapers and magazines with 
which we are flooded ? Few things weaken the mind of the 
student more than light, miscellaneous readmg. You find 
it the fashion to have read a world of reviews, magazines, 
and papers They are not wntten with the expectation of 
being remembered. And after you have spent hours over 
them, It IS very doubtful whether you have done anything 
more than crowd the mind with vague images and impres- 
sions, which decidedly weaken the memory Every time 
you crowd into the memory what you do not expect it to 
retain, you weaken its powers, and you lose your authonty 
to command its services. The fewer of such things the 
student reads, the better Perhaps you may, now and then, 
crowd sweetmeats into the stomach, which it neither can 
nor uill digest j but the fewer the better 

There is another very important point to be keptm mind, 
and that is, that, in reading, you should always have your 
pen by you, not merely to make a minute m your mdex, but 
to save the thoughts which are started in your own mind 
Did you never notice, that, while readmg, your own mind is 
so put mto operation, that it stnkes out new and bold trains 
of thinking, — trams that are worth preserving, and such as 
will be scattered to the winds, if not penned down at the 
moment of their creation? A ivise man will be as careful 
to save' that property which he himself makes, as that which 
he inherits Tlie student should be , for it will be of vastly 
more value to him. 

I cannot close this chapter without saying what seems to 
me to be distinctly the three great objects of readmg, 

* I may respectfully refer to my Index Rerum <br the plan and ex- 
planation of the work Yniile the kindest things have been said in 
regard to it, nothing to the contrary has ever been said by tAase loJio have 
used It It, or somcUiing like it, should be the constant rompanicn of 
every student 
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y I Reading forms your style 

It IS impossible to bnng your mind for any length of time 
under the influence of another mind, without havmg your 
mmd, without havmg your language and modes of thmkmg 
mfluenced by that mmd Suppose you wish to write m an 
elevated, measured, dignified style, — could you easily avoid 
domg It, were you first to sit down a fortnight and read 
Johnson’s works? If you wish to write m a style pure, 
simple, Saxon, read John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress," 
through some half a dozen times, and you will write thus 
Could you walk arm m arm with a man for days together, 
without catchmg his step and gait? It is a law of nature 
that our mmds insensibly imbibe a colounng from those 
with whom we associate, whether they are brought in con- 
tact by the living voice or on the wntten page The insect 
that lives on the bark of the tree is no more certam to be 
of the colour of that bark Hence the importance of read- 
ing good authors, — those who, in all respects, make a good 
impression upon you. Books probably do more than all 
other things to form the mtellectual and moral habits of the 
student A single bad book will frequently give a tone and 
a bias to the mind, both as to thought and language, which 
will last dunng life Hear the testimony of the late distin- 
guished President Porter “ If 1 may be allowed here to 
speak of my own experience, as a theological student, I would 
say that to ‘ Edwards on *e Will,’ which I read at three 
several times, before I entered the mmistiy, besides frequent 
reviews of it since, I am more mdebted than to all other human 
productions The aid which it gave was to me invaluable ’’ 

A lady, who now and then wntes in rhyme, inlormed me 
that she first discovered that she possessed any of the rhym- 
mg powers, after having made a business, for some time, of 
copying the poetry of others Owing to this insensible, 
undesigned and certain imiteition, such wnters as Addison 
are always recommended to the young. I may mention th^ 
author from whom I just quoted, as an example of pure, 
clear, and beautiful style Be as careful, then, not to read 
what would vitiate your style, as you would not to keep com- 
pany with those who would corrupt your manners. 

Reading stocks the mind with knowledge 
This IS the grand object of readmg We come into the 
world Ignorant of eveiything The history the experience 
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of other men and other generations, can be ours only by 
reading Human nature, m all ages, is the same The laws 
of mind and of matter do not alter , and thus we can, in a 
short life, know as much, and judge as accurately, by the use 
of books, as we could by living centuries, having no light to 
guide us, except that of our own individual experience. ^ He 
who w ould be compelled to go across the Atlantic to obtain 
a narration of facts u Inch can be read in tu o hours, would 
need the years of the antediluvians, and tlien die a very 
ignorant man “ Without books,” says the quaint but en- / 
tliusiastic Bartholm, “ God is silent, justice dormant, physic » 
[natural science] at a stand, philosophy lame, letters dumb, ,, 
and all things involved in Cimmerian darkness ” 

You must not only read, and make books the fountain 
from which you draiv your knowledge, but you must expect 
to draw from this fountain through life What you read to- 
daj' will soon be gone — expended or forgotten, and the 
mind must be continually filled up with new streams of 
knowledge Even the ocean would be dried up, were the 
streams to be cut off which are constantly flowing mto it 
“How few read enough to stock theu minds • And the 
mind IS no widow’s cruise, which fills with knowledge as 
fast as we empty iL It is the ‘ hand of the diligent which 
maketh rich ’ ” 

3 Reading siimulates and puis your own mental energies 
into operation 

If you were driven into a comer, and compelled to pro- 
duce something as your own thoughts and opmions on an 
important point, at once, you would wish to stimulate your 
mind, and key it up to the highest point How would you 
do It? You might reach it thiough the body, and, by sti- 
mulating tliat wnth w'mes or opium, might excite the mind 
But tlien, the results thus produced would be uncertain 
They might be correct, and they might be like the ravings 
of the mind excited by disease But, at any rate, the body 
and mind would both suffer by this unnatural excitement. 
The reaction is awfully great , and, therefore, you may not 
do It What can you do? I reply, that you can stimulate 
your mind at any time, when the body is healthful, by read- 
ing. No one can read the speeches of Burke, of Chatham, 
and of our own Pa^ck Hen^, without being moved.' No 
matter what you are writing upon, or upon what you are to 
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speak, you cannot read a good book without being stimu- 
lated. The dream of Clarence, and the speeches of Hamlet, 
in Shakespeare , the speeches of men m the senate , the 
addresses of men from the pulpit , and, above all, the over* 
n helming torrent of clear thought, in burning langu^e, 
which the masters of ancient times poured out, — will swell 
the bosom, rouse the soul, and call all your own powers 
into action This effect of books will last through hfe , and 
he who knows how to read to advantage, will ever have 
something as applicable to his mental powers, as electricity 
IS to move the animal system The man who has sat over 
the workings of a powerful mind, as CKhibited on the written 
page, without being excited, moved, and made to feel that 
he can do something, and will do something, yet to 
learn one of the highest pleasures of the student’s life, and 
IS yet Ignorant of what nvers of delight are flowing around 
him through all the journey of life 

I close by repeating, Do not read too many books , read 
thoroughly what you undertake Buy but few books , and 
never buy till you can pay for what you buy You cannot 
more than half enjoy any thing for which you owe Make 
all that you do read your oira, and you will soon be nch in 
intellectual wealth, and ever be making valuable additions 
to your stores. 
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boy, and complaining bitterly that the rogue would not play 
fair, gaily adding, “ that he must have been corrupted by the 
example of the French” The friend wished to mention 
a suspicious-looking stranger, who, for some time, had taken 
up lodgings in London Was he a spy, or merely a pnvate 
gentleman ? Pitt went to his drawer, and took out some 
scores of small portraits, and, holding up one which he had 
selected, asked, “ Is that the man ? " “ Yes, the ver} 
person ’’ “ Oh ! I have had my eye on him from the 
moment he stepped on shore ” 

All this was accomplished by a rigid observance of time, 
never suffering a moment to pass without pressmg it mto ' 
service. 

No one will try to improve his time, unless he first be 
impressed with the necessity Remember that, at the very 
best calculation, we can have but a short time in which to 
learn all, and do all, that we accomplish in life There is 
something melancholy in the following picture, drawn by the 
great hand of Johnson — “^Vhen we have deducted all that 
IS absorbed in sleep , all that is inevitably appropriated to 
the demands of nature, or irresistibly engrossed by the 
tyranny of custom , all that passes in regulating the super- 
ficial decorations of life, or is given up in the reciprocations 
of civility to the disposal of others , all that is tom from us 
by the violence of disease, or stolen imperceptibly away by 
lassitude and languor, — we shall find tliat part of our dura- 
tion very small, of which we can truly call ourselves masters, 
or which we can spend wholly at our own choice." At the 
beginning of each day, see what, and how much, you want 
to accomplish before you sleep, and then at once begm to 
execute your plans, suffering no time to run waste between 
planning and acting At the close of the day, be impartial 
and thorough m reviewmg the day, and noting wherein you 
have failed There is much to be learned from the some- 
what humorous account of the Indian Gymnosophists, m 
their plans for educating their disciples The account is from 
Apuleius, a Platonic philosopher of the second century 
“AVhen their dmner is ready, before it is served up, the 
masters inquire of every particular scholar how he has 
employed his iime since sun-nsmg some of them answer, 
that, having been chosen as arbiters between two persons, 
they have composed their dififerences, and made them 
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friends j some, that they ha\e been executing the orders 
of their parents; and others, that they have either found 
out something nevr, b) their own application, or learned 
from the instnictions of their fellows But if tliere happens 
to be an) one among them who cannot make it appear that 
he has employed the morning to advantage, he is imme- 
diately excluded from tlie company, and obliged to work, 
while the rest are at dinner " I shall be excused, if I here 
introduce the dream of the amiable Bolton. If my young 
readers have met vvitli it before, they will see that it will 
bear a renew 

“Dipping into Apuhius for my afternoon’s amusement 
the foregoing passage was the last I read, before I fell into 
a slumber, which exhibited to me a vast concourse of the 
fashionable people at tlie court-end of the town, under the 
examination of a Gymnosophist^ how tliey had passed their 
morning He began with the men. 

“Many of them had only risen to dress — to visit — to 
amuse themselves at the drawing-room, or coffee-house. 

“Some had, by riding or walking, been consulting that 
health at the beginning of the day, which the close of it 
would wholly pass m impairing. 

“Some, from the time they had got on their own clothes, 
had been engaged in seeing others put on thens — ^in attend- 
ing levees — in endeavouring to procure, by their impor- 
tunity. what they had disqualified themselves for, by their 
idleness 

“Some had been early out of their beds, but it was 
because tliey could not, from their ill luck, the preceding 
evening, rest in them, and when nsen, as they had no 
spints, they could not reconcile themselves to any sort 
of application 

“Some had not had it in their power to do what was 
of much consequence in the former part of the morning, 
they wanted to speak with their tradesmen, and in the 
latter, they could not be denied to their friends 

“ Others, truly, had been reading, but reading what could 
make tliem neither wiser nor better — ^what was not w'orth 
their remembering, or what they should wish to finger. 

“ It gneved me to hear so many of eminent rank, both m 
the sea and land service, gmng an account of themselves 
that levelled them with Uie meanest under tlieir command 
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“ Several appeared with an air expressing the fullest con- 
fidence that what they had to say for themselves would be 
to the philosopher’s entire satisfaction They had been em- 
ployed as virtuosi should be, — had been exercismg their skill 
in the liberal arts, and encouraging the artists Medals, 
pictures, statues, had undergone their examination and been 
their purdiase They had been inqmnng what the literah 
of I ranee, Germany, and Italy had of late published; and 
they had bought what suited thevc respective tastes 

“ When It appeared that the completing a Roman senes 
had been then concern who had never read over, m their 
own language, a Latin historian , that they who grudged no 
expense for onginals, knew them only by hearsay, from their 
worst copies , Siat the very persons who had paid so much 
for the labour of Rysbrack [an Italian landscape painter], 
upon Sir Andrew’s judgment would, if they had followed 
their own, have paid the same sum for that of Bird’s, that 
the book-buyers had not laid out then money on what they 
ever proposed to read, but on what they had heard com- 
mended, and what they wanted to fit a shelf, and fill a 
hbrary diat only served them lor a breakfast-room, — this 
class of men the sage pronounced the idlest of all idle people 
and doubly blamable, as wasting alike their time and their 
formne 

“ The folly of one sex had so tired the philosopher, that 
he would suffer no account to be given of t& other It was 
easy for him to guess how the females must have been em- 
ployed, where such were the examples in those they were to 
honour and obey " 

There are certam thieves who hang around a student, and 
who daily destroy much which might be of great value to 
him I w ill mention some of these, that you may know when 
you even hear their footsteps , for hear them you certainly 
will, and, if you have anytlimg of the desires of a student, 
will often cry out, “ O fares, — latrones — O tynrannos crude- 
lissimos quorum consilio mihi unquam perut Hora 1 ” 

I. ^etp. 

Nothing 16 easier than to cultivate the habit of sleep, so 
that the system demands, and ivill be deranged if the demand 
be denied, eight or ten hours out of the twenty-four. Phy- 
siuans usually say that six hours are sufficient for all the 
purposes of health , and, were the eyes to dose the moment 
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you reach the pillow, perhaps six hours would be sufficient 
for the bed. But suppose you allow seven, and rigidly 
adhere to that number as a rule Would you not have much 
more time than you nov, have? Were you faithfully to apply 
that time to your studies, which is now occupied by your 
bed, over and above the seven hours, would jou not make 
great advances m almost any department of study ? But the 
waste of time is not all The whole system is prostrated by 
indulging the luxury of sleep , and you are as really and as 
certamly disqualified for severe study, after ten hours of sleep, 
as if you had overloaded the stomach with food. The body 
and mmd are both weakened by it Take, then, two hours 
from the sleep of most who call themselves students, and 
add to it the value of two hours more, saved by increased 
vigour of mind, by the diminution of sleep, and you have a 
decided gain What shall be said of the practice of sleeping 
after dmner? A few words will suffice If you wish for 
a dull, feverish feelmg, low spmts, prostration of strength 
full, achmg head, and a stomach that refuses to work for such 
a master, then be sure to eat hearty dinners, and sleep im- 
mediately after them The call will be as regular as the 
dinner. But your fate, as a student, is sealed if the practice 
be continued. 

a. Indolence 

Indolence difiers from sloth and idleness in the same way 
that the parent differs from the child It consists in the in- 
dulgence of a heavy, mactive disposition, entreating you to 
delay, till some future time, what ought to be done now 
This will beset you by day and by night, unless you act from 
principle, and a high sense of moial responsibility. It can 
be resisted and overcome only by makmg your studies a 
duty, rather tlian a pleasure They, may, at times, be a 
pleasure, but should always be a duty Dr Fothergill, an 
eminent Quaker physician, sa3rs, “ I endeavour to follow my 
business, because it is my duty, rather than my interest the 
latter is mseparable from a just discharge of duty , but I hat e 
ever looked at the profits in the last place.” 

3 Sloth 

This has frequently and justly been denominated the rust 
of the soul The habit is easily acquired ; or, rallier, it is a 
part of our very nature to be indolent. It grows fast by 
indulgence, and soon seizes upon the soul with the violence 
and strength of an armed man. 
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The exhibitions of human nature, in the time of Seneca, 
were the same as at our day “ Qutedam terapora enpiuntui 
nobis , ouredam subducuntur : quasdam efBuunt , tuipissima 
tamen est pctura quae per negligentiam venit” 

The great mistake with us seems to be, that we feel that 
we cannot do any great thing, unless we have all our time to 
del ote to that particular thing “ If I only had tne time to 
go and sit doini, day after day, for a number of days, or 
weeks to examme that subject, and to write on that poinq 
I could then do something ” But, as it is, what can j ou do 
With such fragments as you gather, here and there, by sitting 
up late, or robbing your pillow at the dawn of day?” 
Can j'ou do anything with them? No, you must wait 
for leisure, and for some great change in j’our outward 
circumstances, before y ou can hope to accomplish much ! 
This IS a great mistake. Madame de Genlis tells us, 
that, when a companion of the queen of France it was 
her duty to be at the table and waiting for her mistress just 
fifteen minutes before dinner These fifteen minutes were 
saved at every dinner, and a volume or two was the result 
No change, great and marked, m your general course, is 
necessary to make new and nch acquisitions, only save every 
moment of the time which y ou now throw awa}% and you will 
be able to do any dung If I may speak from mv own experi- 
ence, I can testify that very nearly all I hav e ever attained, or 
done, out of the regular routine of my professional duties, has 
been by takuig those odd moments which are so easily 
thrown away There are litUe vacancies, m the most 
crowded periods of every man’s duties, which are thrown 
away in resting from the great object of pursuit But there 
is no wav of resting the mmd more effectual than to have 
’■omedung on hand to occupy it The mind is not like a 
y?? -d-oigan, which wears as fast after you have shifted the 

11 taken a new tune, as before I have a fnend, who 
mil oliC, laborious in his profession, and so active m his 
lissunos hjjv Qjjg jjg could never enter his study, 

V hould he live and labour for tbe coming ten years 
*1. ti celefantj', as an 

K /I - doubtful He accomphshes itallby 

oe aemect etjg fragments of time. The w^ell-krown Erasmus 
sicians usumly.^tej. part of his life in wandeimg from country 
purposes o. hea-sing promises of patronage, whicli were held 
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out only to deceive- Yet, by an undeviating and vigilant 
improvement of those hours which vnll ahvavs remain amid 
the greatest activit) , this poor scholar, compelled by poverty 
to solicit from the great, continued to write more valuable 
books than most men, m like circumstances, would have felt 
able to read. Johnson declares that he wnll for ever stand 
m the first rank of Iiterarj heroes, having transmitted the 
most complete and perfect delmeations of the maimers of his 
age. 

4. Vtsiting 

There can be no doubt but some of our time should be 
given to the cultivation of die social affections But if the 
visiting be formal and ceremonious, it cannot w'ell be too 
seldom or to short It is frequently said that the student 
should visit, and, in the society of the ladies, to relax Ins 
mind I could never feel that this is anything difierent from 
an insult to the sex. If you do visit with them, it should, 
in part, be, to be instructive and useful to them, and not to 
consider them in the mere light of “ parlour ornaments,” 
with the admiration of which it is very pleasant for you to 
relax your mmd after severe study 

And how many dinner or evening parties can the student 
attend weekly, and yet be a student? Not any. He who 
would obtain knowledge, must have his body in the proper 
condition, his mind in his room, his attention all his own. 
You wnll find many students who vnsit much . but they are 
not what we mean by good scholars But how shall you 
ever become acquainted with society, and become familiar 
with good manners? I ansv'er, By your vacations Nearly 
a quarter of your time is given up to this and similar pur- 
poses , and IS not this suffiaent ? 

5 Reading useless books 

After what has been said on reading, perhaps you will 
feel impatient that it should be mtroduced again. But you 
are probably not aware how much time is consumed in many 
colleges and academies m reading such books Clubs exist 
for the ver}' purpose of purchasing and reading novels ; and 
circulating Iibranes are exliausted of their trash A club of 
such w orthies have been known to be all in their places m 
the chapel on the Sabbath, each with a novel under his cloak, 
which he most assiduously read during the services I once 
heard it asserted m “great company,” where the voices 
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\rere too manj and too loud to be resisted by my feeble 
remonstrance, that “ nine-tenths of all the students in our 
colleges spend most of then time m reading novels The 
assertion is not true, but there is too much truth in it A 
noble mmd and a manly spint can soon become so much in- 
terested m vrhat vnll be of use in future life, as not to need 
or e\en to relish the morbid excitement of fiction. 

6 Improper method of study 

blay I not hope that what I have said under the chapter 
on Study, will enable you to understand what is meant by 
study, and also to form habits uhich will soon make it 
pleasant? Many students will begin smdies which have no 
present use, and no immeaiate relation to their prescribed 
course. They are useless or puenle. You may conquer 
them , but an loro ? A gentleman was ndmg through one 
of our large towns, when a dog came out and began to bark 
at the chaise He began to strike at him with his whip. 
This only increased the clamour of the dog, which brought > 
some ten or a dozen more to his aid It now became a serious 
busmess. All the aoo»^ w ere on jar, and the old women and 
children laughmg at the contest What was to be done? 
Was a gentleman to be put down so ? No. He descends, 
ties his horse, apphes his whip and actually whips and drives 
away the j'elpmg tnbe. But as the conqueror ascended his 
chaise, his laurels began to wither, as an old ladycned 
after bun. “YTij*, after all, jou have only chased away a 
dog ' ” Are there not many such battles fought by students 
vho pursue studies that are out of the way, and which, if 
chased, are as honourable as the conquest just mentioned ? 
These remarks do not applj to anything in the course pre- 
' scribed m the class. 

Music, pamung, dmwmg, and die like, are appropriate, 
and veij' desirably in their places , but how many have 
wasted their time m their pursuit, and thus not merely thrown 
away their opportunities for makmg solid attainments, but 
acquired WTong habits, which dung to them through life ‘ 
Lea\e your flute at hom^ and let it be one of the many 
things to cheery oa dimng ^ acarions, and one of the pleasures 
whidi you forego in term-time to a\oid temptation 

7 V/e Jose time Ij pursutr^ c study -uhen the mind is 
Tj^sned 

There is danger in mentioning tins, lest you mistake that 
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restlessnes'i and that uneasiness of natnd so uniformly attend- 
ing early discipline, for real weariness But the mind, as 
well as Ac body, may be jaded , and even a horse, m that 
condition, ought not to be spurred All wvtia Mh.ena * 
Relief and reireshment will be qulckl) found by turning to 
some other stud}. “Post lectionc scu stylo defessus, nihil 
nitor repugnante natura ; ced exerutii genus almd qumro, 
quo tiedium \anetas minuat” 

S. Jlav^rgcur siuates ftrt'ss us tn consequo cc of pocfos- 
iiraficn. 

It is imnossible to Inie the mind free and unembarrassed, 
if you siifier your studies to be driving you If you aefer 
your lesson to Ae very last moment m which you can 
possibly get it, you are not your own master A man may 
do a full day’s work in the afternoon , but if he puts it off 
till t1«t time, he will be unhappy all the momiiig, over- 
labcuniig m the afternoon, and sick in the evening. He 
vho does anything in haste, no matter what his powers of 
rorad maybe, cannot do it well If I have fifty miles to 
Tide to-day, I can do it all after dinner , but to undertake it 
would be unmsc and cruel to myself and my horse There 
should be no lo.tenng m the morning, because you can 
retneve the loss in the evening. Punctu.ahty in getting your 
lessons is_of Ac very first importance “It is like packing 
things in a bo\* a good pad cr will get m half as much 
more as a bad one. The calmness of mind whiA it pro- 
duces IS another advantage of punctuality. A disorderly 
man is al.vays m a hurry' • he has no time to speak with you, 
because he is gomg elsewhere, and when he gets there, he 
is too late for Ins business, or he must hurry away to another 
before he can finish it It was a wise maxim of Ae Duke of 
;Cew castle — ' I do one thing at a time.’ Punctuahty gives 
weight to character ‘ Such a man has made an appomtraent, 
Aen I Imow he will keep it’ -And this generates punctuality 
in vou ; for like other v irtues, it propagates itself Appoint- 
ments, indeed, become debts I owe you pimctuahtj, if I 
have made an appointment with you, and have no right ta 
throw away your time, if I do my own ” 

9 IFe lost lime by beginning plans and sUiius which we 
never compUfe, 

if the liabit of entering upon what is not earned out and 
• An, Hor Pott 
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completed, be allo\\ed m carlj life, the evil increases as 
long as vre li\e A friend put into mj* hands a bundle o‘ 
papers v*hich belonged to one vrho was reputed a genius. 
“Were tliey worth publishing?” was the question Hones^ 
required the answer to be — “ No ” There was hardly a 
single tiung completed- Here was a poem begun, there 
a sonnet nearly comnleted, there a calculation of an eclipse, 
about two-tiiirds finished, with great accuracy and beauty, 
there a composition commenced, or a letter about half 
finished — eiidence sufficient that he possessed mind, and 
even genius, but had he hied, with those habits, he could 
nei er hav e arn\ ed at eminence Never begin anj thing, inth- 
out canying it througn, unless m so doing you must sacrifice 
some moral feeling or pnnc.ple. He who desists, reitftda^ 
not only loses all his labour, but allows himself to acquire a 
viaous habit The man who begins to build, but, for some 
reason or other, cannot finish- has been the object of ndicole 
for centunes It is not essential that you de\ ote all your time 
to the pomt on which jou wash to recei\e or bestow light; 
but do something e>ery day, and m time the thing will be 
completed, however formidable it appears at the commence- 
ment. 

Order is essential to a proper division and improvement 
of our time. Any one who has never made the tral, is an 
utter stranger to the calmness and pleasure with which the 
soul meets her dailv dunes, however various, or however 
arduous, if tney return periodically at the same hour There 
will be a suffic’cncj of vanety to afiord relief, and also 
stimulus But the orcer should be as complete as possible. 
A wheel that turns constantly mav mov e a vast power, if 
every cog of the wheel be nght , but if there be one broken 
here, ana another there, tne whole macliinerj* will suffer, and 
eventually break m pieces. So, if jou trj to Iiave order in 
all your arrangements of study, jou will suffer whenever it 
be broken m upon. Tne result will be, tliat vou will abandon 
it, and let the ship go as she p’eases, and how she pleases, 
or yod will seize the helm witn an arm more resolute and 
nerved, and keep her trae to her course 

If }Ott will make time valuably beware of low and tnflmg 
pursuits Do nothing of which you will ever be ashamed, 
eitlier here or hereafter. Is it nght that one who has your 
advantages and your reqionsibihties should be descending to 
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tricks, or even to tnfies ? What is the verdict of the world 
against Nero, who, when emperor of Rome, went up and 
down Greece, challenging the fiddlers to beat him? iEropus, 
king of Macedonia, spent his time in making lanterns, — 
a \eTy useful article, but no business for a king f^Harcatius, 
king of Parthia, employed his time m catching moles, and 
was one of the best mole-catchers in the kmgdom, but 
does It tell to his credit ? Was Biantes, of Lydia, a useful 
mahi "of worthy ruler, though he was excellent at filmg 
needles ? In the tenth century, there was a patnarch m the 
Church, by the name of Theophylact, who had liis time 
employed in rearing horses. He had in his stable above 
two thousand hunting horses, fed upon the nchest dates, 
grapes, and figs, steepicd m wnnes To say nothmg about 
the waste of money, does not the voice of mankmd execrate 
such an ^use of time, and talents^ and stetion ? And yet, 
what is the ^ifierehce between such a i^te of hfe, and that 
wdiich too many young men make, excepting that, in the 
former case, the responsibihty may be greater? What 
“diseases of labour ” truly < 

By mahy7 much time is wasted in dressmg the person 
You will not unfrequently find those who will spend from 
one hour to two and a half eveiy morning mshavmgand 
dressing IVhat do they accomphsh m life ? They usually 
have smooth chms and look neat As for accomplishmg 
anythmg good or great, they will never do either Dress, 
and neatness are highly commendable , but we cannot havei 
ourwaggons ol mahogany, and highly varnished, if we expect 
to caiT)' heavy loads over mountams with them 

I shall speak of the necessity of exercise m another place, 
but, mstead of that exercise which is to refresh and m 
, vigorate. how many spend much of their time in sports, and 
call them recreations • We may have sauces to our dinner , 
but he who should try' to live solely upon them, would find 
himself shortlj becoming lean. Taylor calls such diversions 
“garments made all of fringes,” neither comfortable nor 
becommg You are in danger firom any recreation which 
you love much, for men alwrays give their time freely to 
what they love 

He who can make two spires of grass grow where but one 
grew before, is said to be a benefactor to his species , and 
I doubt not that he who would show you a method by which 
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you could double or treble tbe length of your existence on 
pgrthj would be a benefactor also It seems to me that this 
may be done 

Locke observes, “ that we get the idea of time or duration, 
by reflecting on that tram of ideas which succeed one 
another m our minds , that, for this reason, when we sleep 
soundly \nthout dreaming, we have no perception of tune, 
or the length of it, while we sleep , and that tlie moment 
wherein n e leave off to think, till the moment we begm to 
think again, seems to have no distance And so, no doubt. 
It would be to a waking man, if it were possible for him to 
keep only one idea in his mind without variation, and the 
succession of others , and we see, that one who fixes his 
thoughts very mtently on one thing, so as to take but litde 
notice of the succession of ideas that pass in his mind, 
while he is taken up with the earnest contemplation, lets 
slip out of his account a good part of that duration, and 
thmks the time shorter than it is ” Hence, on thispnnciple, 
you will notice that life always seems short, in lookmg back, 
to those who have been troubled with few thoughts Idiots, 
and sick people, frequently have w eeks pass aivay, while to 
them they seem scarcely so many days Of course, it 
follows, that he who has the most thoughts pass through his 
mmd, and the most rapid succession of distmct ideas, will 
take most notice of time, and, in the same space of time, 
will hve the longest, so that the cunous remark of the 
philosopher Malebranche is far from being improbable The 
thought is beautiful, as well as cunous “ It is possible that 
some creatures may think half an hour as long as we do 
a thousand years, or look upon that space of duration which 
w'e call a minute, as an hour, a week, a month, or a whole 
age.” If Locke’s theory be correct, it follows that time will 
seem long or short, ]ust m proportion as our thoughts are 
quick or slow Hence he who dies m the very morning of 
life, not unfrequently lives longer than anodier who faUs at 
threescore and ten. Hence, too, die prediction of the 
prophet may be literall> true— “The child shall die an 
hundred years old.” The eastern nations have long, to all 
appearance, had tins thought I will give the exquisite 
illustration drawn by the masterly pen of Addison 

“In the Koran, it is said, that the angel Gabriel took 
Mahomet out of his bed one mommg, to give him a sight ol 
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all things in the seven heavens, in paradise, and in hell, 
which the prophet took a distinct view of, and, after having 
held ninety thousand conferences with God, was brought 
back again to his bed All this, says the Koran, was tran- 
sacted in so small a space of time, that Mahomet, on his 
return, found his bed still warm, and took up an earthem 
pitcher which was throum down at the very instant that the 
angel 'Gabnel earned him away, before die water was all 
spilt < 

“ There is a very pretty story m the Turkish Tales, which 
relates to this passage of lliat famous impostor, and bears . 
some affinity to the subject we are now upon A sultan of • 
Egypt,'wlibwas an mfidel, used to laugh at this circumstance 
in M^iomet^s life, as what v/as altogether impossible and 
absurd , but, conversing one day with a great doctor m the 
law, who had the gift of workmg miracles, tlie doctor told 
him he would quickly convince hun of the truth of this 
passage m the histoiy of Mahomet, if he would consent to 
do what he would desire of him. Upon this, the sultan was 
directed to place himself by a huge tub of water, which he 
did accordingly , and as he stood by the tub amidst a circle 
of his great men, the holy man bid him plunge his head 
mto the water and draw it up again The king accordingly 
thrust his head into the water, and at the same time found 
himself at the foot of a mountain on the sea-shore The 
king immediately began to rage against his doctor for this 
piece o f.trea chei y and wi tchcraft , but, at length, knowmg it 
was in vam tolSe angry, he set himself to think on proper 
methods for getting a livelihood in this strange country 
accordingly, he applied himself to some people whom he 
saw at work in a neighbouring wood Those people con- 
ducted him to a town that stood at a little distance from the 
wood, where, after some adventures, he married a woman 
of great beautj and fortune He lived with this woman so 
long, that he had by her seven sons and seven daughters 
He was afterwards reduced to great want, and forced to 
think of plying in the stieets as a porter for his livelihood. 
One daj', as he was w^alkmg alone by the seaside, being 
seized with many melancholy reflections upon his former 
and present state of life, winch had raised a fit of devotion 
m him, he threw off his clothes, wnth a design to wash himself 
according to the custom of the Mahometans, before he said 
his prayers. 
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too late to seek forgiveness ' There is no one thing of 
whicli students are so prodigal, as ol their time. There are 
some exceptions — ran nantes , but multitudes would be 
amazed at their conduct, had they been as prodigal of any- 
tlung else You cannot read that pagein Tacitus readily, 
you never read any of the Latin poets except the drudgeiy 
spent on Virgil and Horace, but have you not wasted 
moments and hours sufiicienl to have made )ou at home in 
Latin? You cannot run that Greek verb through all the 
S)'nopsis. and are blank at a page in Ilomer , but might you 
not have made yourself an adept in Greek, and conquered 
the dialects, and the idioms, had j ou wasted no time ? You 
neglect duties, public and private, and satisfy conscience, 
that you have not time to fulfil them all But the uasted 
hours cry out against )Ou They should have been seized 
and stamped uith uhat would have met the approbation of 
conscience and of God, as they winged their way to His 
throne 

In tins place I may add, that your time will pass neither 
smoothl) nor profitably, unless you seek and receive the 
blessing of your Maker upon you daily I am not now 
speaking as a theologian, but as an obsen'er of men ; and I 
can unhesitatingly assure you, that there is no one, and no 
ten things that v ill so much aid you to improve your time as 
the daily practice of prayer "Bene precasse est bene 
sluduisse," according to a great master in study In the 
jnoniing, ask the blessing of God upon y our studies, that He 
who created the mind, and has His finger upon it every 
moment, would keep it sound and clear, and instruct it, that 
He give you a disposition to spend all your time in His fear, 
and to improve it for Him In the evening, recall the day, 
and the hours, and sec wlierem you have come short of 
duty, and what you have this day done, or omitted doing, 
which the conscience, quickened by prayer, tells y'ou should 
have done Alas, how many have squandered this preaous 
gift, and then, when they came to he on the bed of death, 
have reproached themselves with a keenness of rebuke, which 
language was too poor to convey ' The lofty Queen Eliza- 
beth, on her dying bed, cried out, “ Millions of money for 
one mch of time ' ” How many such inches had she thrown 
away 1 The piercing cry came too late “ Oh," said one 
as he lay dy mg, “ cdl back lime again • if you can call ’ 
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back time again, then there may be hope for me j but time 
IS gone ’ ” 

'■ Where is that thrift, that avarice of time, 

(Blest avarice I } which the thought of death inspires? 

O time! than gold more sacred , more a load 
Than lead to fools , and fools reputed wise.. 

What moment granted man without account 7 
What years are squandered, wisdom s debt unpaid 1 
Haste, haste 1 he lies in wait, he’s at the door. 

Insidious Death 1 should his strong arm arrest. 

No composition sets the prisoner &ee 
Eternity's inexorable chain 
Fast binds, and vengeance claims the full arrear 
On all important time, through every age, 

Though much and warm the wise have urged, the man 
Is yet unborn who duly weighs an hour 
Who murders time, he crushes in the birth 
A power ethereal, only not adored ” 
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CHAPTER VI 

CONVERSATION. 

“What a delightful evening we have spent •” said a student 
to his companion, as they were returning home from a visit 
durmg vacation 

“ Yes, I do not know that I ever spent one more agree- 
ably , and yet I cannot tell exactly what it was that rendered 
It so agreeable The circle all seemed to be happy, and 
parted so j but, for myself, I was so taken up with the con- 
versation of that stranger, that I took little notice of what 
the rest were doing " 

“ That was precisely my omi case Without seeming to 
know i^ he possesses uncommon powers of conversation ” 

And this uas the whole secret of the pleasures of the 
evening — that there was one m the circle, who, by nature 
and education, was fitted to mstruct and please by his con- 
versation 

There are few things more neglected than the cultivation 
of what we denominate conversational powers , and yet few 
which can be more subservient to bestoiving pleasure and 
advantage The man who knows precisely how to converse, 
has an instrument in his possession witli which he can do 
great good, and which will make him welcome m all circles 

Take notice as you are mtroduced to a stranger In a 
short time you find he is mterestmg You are m the stage , 
you hear him, and forget the time, and are surpnsed at the 
rapidity with which you approach the place at which you 
must part "What makes him so mterestmg? It is his 
powers of conversation. 

The advantages of this mode of communicating ideas 
need not be dwelt upon here It is the method devised by 
the infinite Creator for the happiness of man, m all circum 
stances It is the most perfect way of givmg and receivmg 
instruction. It is simple, as are all His works We may 
produce strong, dazzhng lights, by chemical combinations, 
but the pure bght of heaven is the most perfect We may 

1 
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tickle the appetite by artificial drinks, but the pure watet 
■which God has provided for man, m all circumstances, is the 
most perfect dnnk Speech, between man and man, is the 
universal medium of transmittmg thought, and it is, by far, 
the best that can be devised. We now wish to know how 
we may best cultivate and use this faculty Every one feels 
the importance of this knowledge If you have a Ihend 
whom you wish to warn, or upon whose mind you ^\lshto 
make a deep impression, you know tlie most perfect way of 
doing It, IS ■mth the tongue. You first think over his situa- 
tion, his prospects and dangers , you think over all his tempt- 
ations, what apologies can reasonably be offered, and what 
he will probably offer for himself , you then think of the 
motives with which to impress him You then go to him, 
you try, by tones and voice, to convmce him that you are 
his fnend , you tell him ) our fears m language chosen and 
tender, and then you pour out your heart upon him, just as 
you had planned beforehand You are perfectly aware that 
you have used the best and most appropnate means m your 
power, when you have exhausted your pow'ers of persuasion 
in conversation. If you cannot reach his heart and con- 
saence m this way, you despair of doing it 
If you -wish for mformation on a particular subject, and 
there is a book which has it all drawm out on paper, and 
there is a fnend who perfectly understands it, why do you 
go to that fnend and hear him converse, rather than to the 
book? Because you know that the latter mediod is not the 
most mterestmg and easy way of obtammg information. 
You can ask light on particui^ pomts , you can state yoiu 
objections , you can compare ■wi^ what you already know , 
you can soon know all that your informer knows VanUes 
has said that, “ Of ten thmgs which he knew, he had learned 
nine from conversation.” 

Make it a matter of study, then, to understand this sub- 
ject, and not merely try to free yourself from faults, but to 
'ake It an accomplishment, — a part of your education 
"re IS scarcely any way by which you can gam a stronger 
upon the cudes m w'hich you may move, or m whict 
xy do more good. In conversation all are free-booters, 
y carry away and appropnate to themselves as much 
an , and there is a V ast quantity of thought and inform- 
iat upon the great mass of mtelhgent mmd, which 
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never has been, and never wll be, committed to paper. He 
who is permitted to draw from this great fountain, can hardly 
fail of havmg thought poured upon him sufficient to render 
him mtelligent, even though he should never open a book. 
You will see this every day m our cities There the mass 
of men are too busy and humed to read. They do not 
read , and yet, when you meet a man firom the city, you ex- 
pect to find him an interesting and an intelligent man If 
he has long resided tliere, you will hardly be disappomted. 
The reason is obvious he is dirown where all this thought 
IS floatmg from mind to mind , w'here mind is constantly 
commg in contact witli mind , and he feels the influence. 
A hght that is hardly seen when standing alone, will, when 
placed among others, not only give but receive light. 

This constant, direct contact of mind with mind, mvari- 
ably tends to soften and refine the feelings , so that, when 
you hear it said of a man, that he keeps the best of company 
you have no doubt but he is a man of refinement and polite- 
ness The language which he has been accustomed to use 
has, at least, the appearance of conveying refined thought 
and feeling, and we insensibly conform our feelings to the 
dress in which we clothe them An actor who personifies a 
lung or a hero, and uses his language, frequently feels that 
he IS what he represents , and were he never to put off the 
habits and language which he represents for a few hours, he 
would soon use the language of kings as his own, and have 
his feelings correspond There are two dangers to w'hich 
people m cities, and to which tliose who are similarly situated 
may be exposed : the one is, that of usmg the language of 
kmdness and refinement till it becomes a habit, when they 
do not feel it, and thus make dupes of others, and soon 
midce dupes of themselves Any hypocnsy may be practised 
till It no longer seems a borrowed character At any rate, 
there is danger tliat, v/hen the forms are greatly studied, the 
heart, imder those forms, is seldom exercised The other 
danger is, that the mformation gathered firom conversation 
alone, be incorrect, and yet be esteemed of good authonty. 
No information thus acquired can be relied upon. Books 
are the only correct reporters of facts ; and even they will 
sometimes invent facts, and imagine history A man who 
relies solely upon conversation and society for stocking his 
mmd, ivill be a very ready man, a very inaccurate man, and. 
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consequently, incapable of being an accurate judge He 
can amuse you — he can interest you — ^he can give you new 
views of things , but you cannot rely upon the soundness of 
his judgment 

The student has an immense advantage over all other 
classes of the community , for he can unite the two most 
perfect and desirable methods of gaining information — the 
accuracy and profound thoughts which can be found only in 
books, and the general mformation concemmg men and 
thmgs, nhich conversation and society will bestow. Con 
sequently, under certam restrictions, it becomes as really his 
duty to improve by conversation as by books But as con- 
versation IS a kind of commerce, towards which every person 
ought to pay his share, you act against all honourable rules 
of commerce, if you are not so prepared as to furnish your 
quota If you would draw out facts and mformation, and 
elicit mental effort from others, which may be useful to you, 
It is certainly your duty to cultivate your talents and powers, 
so that they may, m turn, denve the same benefit from your 
soaety You act an ungenerous part, if this be not tiie 
case 


Allow me to contmue to be specific in my hints, as it is 
alwaj^ true, that, when judicious advice is given, the more 
specific It is, the more valuable. 

^ "tvaste your time, and that of the company, tn 

talking upon trifles 

The amount of attention bestowed upon tnfies and folhes, 
frequently renders conversation so nauseous to an intelligent 
mmd, tlmt it is disgusted The consequence is, that such a 
rnan withdraws from company, and loses all the ad\antages 
o Mciety He cannot bear to spend hours of precious time 
m heanng the Mrrow-m.nded dwull upon the merest t^es 
h(» ^ 11 entenng into them, and 

^ ® I would not 

fastidious t0 a fault, and 
tt. the exquisite, I would, 

at the same time, earnestly request even' tafler m society 

Jr°hr/dn " flatSd^Sconvemt 

tion. he is dnvng every sensible man from the circle m 
wnich he moves But the man of sense ought not to witli- 
draw He must have courage to turn the tide You need 
not sit silent because the rest are talkmg trifles. In every 
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drde, you will find, at least, one who is able and willing to 
communicate mstraction Seek him out , ply him with m- 
terrogations, and be in earnest to obtain information which 
you need. In this way, every one will be able to learn, if 
he chooses. If there are not two, at least, in the circle, who 
are engaged m profitable conversation, it is your fault, and 
you ought not to complain that the company was dull or 
trifling It is to be lamented, that even grftedjnind^and 
exal ted talente are frequently of no other use,^n company, 
than to give' countenance to trifling, when they might and 
ought to be used to give a nght direction to the conversa- 
tion, and rightly influence the excited, interested minds 
present There should be a bearing towards usefulness 
which IS systematic The want of this is a great deficiency 
Even Robert Hall failed here “ Often, indeed, has Mr 
Hall lamented tins defect often as we have been returning 
from a party, which he kept alive by the bnlliancy and 
vanety of his observations, has he said, ‘Ah, sir, I have 
agam contributed to the loss of an evening, as to every 
thing truly valuable go home with me, that we may spend, 
at least, one hour in a manner which becomes us ’ ” 

A man given to severe study and thought, is in peculiar 
danger here , for, when he goes into society, he drops all 
study, forgets the train of thought in which he had been 
engaged, and at once has his spints, not elastic, merely, but 
even, at times, highly excited Then the temptation is, to 
forget that he ought to use his knowledge and talents to 
instruct and enlighten that circle of friends , and that, if he 
does not improve the opportunity, he throws all the weight 
of his character into the vote to dnve all valuable thoughts 
and conversation from the room I do not mean that you ^ 
are to strive to monopolise the conversation, to shine and I 
show yourself, and your attainments Far othenvise But 
I mean that you should not waste your time, and the time 
of those who are kind enough to hear what you have to say, 
in saying things which might be said and repeated to the end 
of time, and no human being would be either the wiser 01 
the better Do nothing which has the appearance of su- 
periority, but he who relies upon his “small talk” to render 
him long useful or agreeable m society, has much mistaken 
human nature. It' may be pleasant and pretty , but who 
* Sir James Mackmtosh. 
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would thank you to invite him to dine frequently upon 
custards and ice-creams? If you leave a company without 
being able to reflect that you are wiser, or have made some- 
body else wiser, than when you entered it, diere is some- 
thing uTong m the case. 

2 Beware of severe speaking in company 

Xo matter whether &e company be large ot small, you 
may be sure that all you say against an absent person will 
reach him. You hav e done wrong, and an av enger will be 
found. I admire the wammg which St. Austin is said to 
have had inscribed m the centre of his table at which he en- 
tertamed his friends — 

" Quisqtus amat dicQs absentem rodere amicnni, 

Hanc mensam mdignam novent esse sibi ” 

There is an almost universal propensity in mankind to 
slander each other, or at least, to throw out hmts which 
detract from the good opmion whicli they suppose may be 
entertained of dieir fellows The detractor cheats himsdf 
most egregiously, but nev er others He tacitly beheves that 
he is pushing this one, and thrusting that on^ with the dia- 
ntable purpose of keeping the unworthy out of the seat of 
those yho ment the esteem of all “ I remember' to have 
read in Diodorus Siculus an account of a veiy active htde 
animal, which, I thmk, he calls the ichneumon, that makes 
it the whole business of his life to break the eggs ot the 
crocodile, which he is always m search after This instinct 
is the more remarkable, because the ichneumon nev'er feeds 
upon the eggs he has broken, nor any other w’ay finds his 
account in them. Were it not for the incessant labours of 
this industnous animal, Egypt, sav^s the historian, would be 
ov ernxa with crocodiles , for the Egyptians are so for from 
destroying these pernicious creatures^ that they worship them 
as gods.” 

Do not those who may be denominated detractors of 
mankmd congratulate themselves that they are dismterested, 
like this hrtie an’mal, and are really acting the part of bene- 
factors of mankind ? They probably deceive themselves so 
frequently but the deception is only upon themselves But 
how do otliers view them? The rest of the world know 
that if ) ou detract^ it is for the same reason that die Tartars 
are eaaer to kill everv man of e3ctraordinai3<- endowments 
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and accomplishments, firmly belic\ing that his talents, how 
gtcat or high soever, and what station soever thej* qualified 
him to occupy, vvill. upon his death, become, as a matter of 
course, the property of the destroyer Were this theorv- 
correct, it would be an apolog) for those who indulge in 
sev'cre remarks upon the absent, for, in most cases, it would 
be their onlj hope of possessing great excellencies of charac- 
ter. VTnat vou say in detraction will not mereh reach the 
ear of the individual against whom it is said, but it will 
prejudice Uie circle against him. We love to be pre- 
judiced against people, and while jou maj say ten clever 
tlungs of him which are forgotten, the two or three w Inch 
you say against him, wall be remembered. Nor is this all 
Such remarks leav e a sting m j'our own conscience You 
cannot thus speak disparagingly of the absent, without giving 
conscience the right to call y ou to an account, and tell 5 ou, 
in language whicn cannot be misconstrued, jou have done 
wrong and not as you would be done by 

Aristophanes was the enem/ of Socrates, he slandered him 
and abused him, and even wrote a comedv to ndtcule him, 
and espcciall) lus notions of the doctnne of the immortality 
of the souk As Socrateswaspresent to see the corned} acted 
upon the stage, and was not at all moved, it was thought 
dial he did not feel this dastardly treatment But it has 
been remarked, by an acute observer, that he did feel it 
most deepl), though too wise to show’ it, for, as he was 
takmg the bowl of poison, and about to dnnk it ofi', as he 
was entertaining his friends and strengthening his own mind 
by a conversation on the immortality of the soul, he re- 
marked, that he did not beheve the most comic genius could 
blame him for talking on such a subject at such an hour 
He probably had his detractor, Anstophanes, in his mmd, 
on making this remark. 

“ He that indulges himself m ndicuhng the little imper- 
fections and w’eaknesses of his fnend, w’lU, in time, find 
mankind united against him. The man who sees another 
ridiculed before him, though he may, for the present, concur 
in the general laugh, jet, in a cool hour, will consider the 
same tnek might be played against himself, but, when there 
is no sense of this danger, the natural pride of human 
nature rises against him, who, by general censure, lays daim 
to general superiority.” Unless you have had your atten- 
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tion particulirly called to this subject, you are probably not 
aware how many of these light arrows are shot at those who 
are absent 

An honest fellow was introduced into the most fashionable 
circle of a country' village; and though he was neither 
learned nor bnlhant, 3 et he passed off very welL But he 
had one incomgible fault . he always staid so as to be the 
last person who left the room. At length, he was ashed, 
categoncalh' why he ahvajs sfayed so long He rephed, 
with great goodnature and simplicitj', that “as soon as a 
man was gone, they all began to t^ agamst him, and. 
consequently, he thought it always judicious to stay till none 
were left to slander him." 

The habit of flattenng your friends and acquaintances is 
pernicious to your own character It will injure yourself 
rrore than othem. It is well understood among men, that 
he who is in ihe habit of flattenng, evpects to be repaid in 
the same coin, and that, too, with compound mter^^ This 
is a very different thing from'bestowing that encouragement 
upon your friend m pnvate which he needs for the purpose 
of callmg forth praiseworthy efforts Flattery is usually be> 
stowed m public — probably for the purpose of hanng wit- 
nesses, before whom your friend now stands committed, to 
return what you are now adi'ancmg to him But judicious 
encouragement will alway's be giien m pm-ate. If you flatter 
others, Aey' w’fll feel bound to do so to you , and they cer- 
tainly will do It They well know that there is no other way 
m which they can cancel the obhgations which you have 
imposed upon them ; because no compensation but this will 
be satisfactory Thus you hire others to aid you to become . 
your own dupe, and oier-estimate your excellencies, what- 
eicT'they' may' be For a very obnous reason, then, y'ou 
will deny yourself the luxury of bemg flattered. And especi- 
ally do not fish for such pearls. You cannot do it, in a 
' single instance, without ^avmg the motive seen through-.. 
You may hate been ^tomshed at seeing young men greedily 
swallow praise; when they could not but know that he who 
was daubing was insincere It used to be a matter of sur- 
prise to me, how it is that we loie praise, even when we 
know that we do not deserve it Johnson, at a single 
plunge, has found the philosophy of the fact “To be 
flattered,” says h^ “is grateful even when we know that out 
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praise? are not believed by those who pronounce ihem , for 
they prove at least our power, and show that our favour is 
valued, since it is purchased by tlie meanness of falsehood ” 
The desire of the app’^obation of others, for their good 
opmion alone, is said to be the mark of a generous mind. I 
have no doubt it is so Against this desire I am breathing no 
reproach It is the character ascnbed to Gamck by Gold- 
smith, against which I am warning jou. 


•'Of praise a mere glutton, he s\ -al’oAed wbat eamr. 

And th>- puT of a dunce he mistook, u for lame , 

Tul his relish groivn callous almost to disease. 

Who pepjsercd the highest was surest to p'ease; 

But let us be candid, and speak out our nnnd 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind 

5. Never indulge in levily upon uhaf is sacred 
It IS nearly impossible to treat any sacred subject with 
levity, in a mixed company, without greatly woundmg the 
sensibihdes of some one It is no mark of strength of 
intellect, or of freedom from prejudice, or of any good 
quality, to do it. It shows nothing but a heart that sms | 
witliout excitement'and'Without temptation He who can I 
speak lightly of God, his Maker, andTus^Mt Friend, or of 
any thing that pertams to him, will always be knonn to carry 
a heart that mil easily yield to a temptation to treat an 
earthly fnend in the same nay You ma> set it down as a 
rule to which there are no exceptions, that he who treats 
religion, or any of the ordinances of his God, with lightness 
and irreverence, cames a selfish heart, and is not fit to be 
your bosom fnend. Levnty of manner, or matter, m regard 
to sacred tnmgs, will rum your character, or that of any 
other man. Hear the tesnmony of one who was “ un- 
questionably one of the first preachers — perhaps^ the very 
first preacher — of his time.” “ I set out with levity m the 
pulpiL It was about two years before I could ger the victory 
over it, tliough I strove und er sharp^ierangs of conscienc^^ 
My plan was WTongT TTSdniad counselForf ~ “I thought 
preachmg was only entering the pulpit, and letting off a 
sermon. I talked with a wise and pious man on the sub- 
ject. 'There is nothing,’ said h^ ‘like appealmg to facts ’ 
We sat down and named names We found men in my 
habit disrenutable. This first set my mmd nght I saw 
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such a man might sometimes succeed, but I saw at the 
sam6 time, that whoever would succeed m his general inter- 
pretations of Scripture, and would have his ministiy that ‘of 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed,’ must be a 
laborious man What can be produced by men who refuse 
this labour? — a few raw notions, harmless, perhaps, m them- 
selves, but false as stated by them ” 

I need hardly allude to the practice of profane language , 
for I have no expectation that any one, who has so far for- 
gotten what self-respect demands, — to say nothmg about 
higher claims, — as to use such language, ivill read a book 
like this Such are seldom seen in company as reputable as 
a book designed to do them good But still, some may be 
exposed to the temptation, who never yet yielded to it Lord 
Chesterfield, who is universally quoted as a master in the 
school of politeness, declares that such language is never 
that of a gentleman When you hear any one use profane 
language, you mil not wrong him if you conclude, tliat this 
IS only one of a nest of vipers which he cames m his heart , 
and although this is the only one which now hisses, yet each, 
in his turn, is master of the poor ivretch who is giving his 
life-blood to feed them. 

In France, men frequently hold botli ciiul and eccle- 
siastical offices An elector, who was also an archbishop, 
was one day very profane before a peasant Seeing the man 
stare, he asked him at what he was so much amazed. 

“ To hear an archbishop swear,” was the reply 

“ I swear,” said the elector, “ not as an archbishop, but 
as a pnnce ” 

“ But, my lord,” said the peasant, “when the devil gets 
the pnnce, what will become of the archbishop ^ ” 

“ A Persian, humble servant of the sun. 

Who, though devout, yet bigotry had none. 

Hearing a lawyer, grave m his address, 

With adjurations every -word impress. 

Supposed the man a bishop, or at least, 

God's name so much upon his lips, — ^ pnest, 

Bowed, It the dose, with all his graceful aits, 

And begged an mterest in his frequent prajets." “ 

; Every approach to any thing Uke profaneness ought^ at 
\ once and forever, to be banished. If you wish to fit your- 

* Cowper 
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self for the dark w orld, it mil be time enough to leam its 
language after jou have prepared for it by more decent sins 
I am happy to say, that an oath is now seldom heard among 
people who lay any claim to respectability, and that I have 
not heard one for years, except where I had evidence that 
it iras stimulated, and was borne on breath tainted and 
poisoned by ardent spirit. Politeness needs not embellish-; 
ments whidi belong to spirits accursed, and truth and* 
sincerity always despise and disdain such auxiliaries ‘ 

4. Be careful in tniroduang topics of conveisation 

There are some people, who move m a sphere so con- 
tracted, and the range of their tlioughts is in so narrow 
a circle, that you can anticipate what are to be the topics of 
conversation, what stones )ou must hear repeated, and 
where the circle will return into itself If you allow your- 
self to have favounte topics, you w'lll msensibly and surely 
nin into tliis habit Nothing can be more tiresome and 
unw'elcome than such a talker The same round is to be 
passed over, the same compliments repeated, the same jests 
broached To avoid the possibility of this, some wTiters 
will advise you to make use of your last readmg m conver- 
sation , and thus you wall have topics and a store of mfor- 
mation to communicate. ITie objections to makmg this 
a rule, in my mind, are great. It does not seem to me to 
be honest Your hearer is led to suppose that you are now 
using information w’hich you have some time or other acquired 
— ^that It IS a part of your capital, and not that wrhich you 
have just borrowed. Is it fair fora scholar, who has just 
laid doivn the ivntmgs of Anstophanes, to come into 
company and talk about “ the Croi/n j " how keen it w’as , 
how Socrates winced under it, and how much ground there 
was for the satire ? Perhaps I have never heard of “ the 
Crown ” before, nor have any of the company Perhaps he 
had not, two days since. He may inform us of Ins discover}', 
and amuse and instruct us with the information, but if he 
talks about it as if it were one among the thousa^nd things 
which he knows, and thus palms it off upon us as if it were 
a part of his capital, he deceives us, and it is dishonourable 
to do so 

Some ivill go out of their way to Jhaip upon topics ^which 
they suppose particularly agreeable to you, and thus flatter 
you by t^kmg upon what they suppose you are particularly 
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pleased ■with, just as if they trere to invite you to dine, and 
then load } our plate with some odd food, of which they 
supposed 5 ou w ere peculiarly fond, though tliey and the rest 
of the compan) loathed it It is w orse than insulting yon, 
because you haie all the mortification of the insult, without 
the poner of resenting it If, for example, a man knows 
me to be a Calvmist m m)' rehgious opmions, and spends his 
breath, eiery time he meets me, m laudmg John Calvm — 
praismg the Puntans — ^when I know that, in his heart, he 
despises bodi — I do not tliank him for taking all this pain ^o^ 
Jickle me If he smcerdy desires mformatioh onmes^^ 
any otha subjects witli which he supposes me to be ac- 
quainted, he aoes me a kmdness bj givmg me the opportunity 
to communicate what I know , but if the subject be dragged 
in, and that frequently, few thmgs can be more nauseous 
The reproof which was given to one who mdulged m this 
practice was seiere, but just A man supposed his acquain- 
tance particularly fond of conversmg about the characters 
drawn m Scnpture, and took e\erj opportuniQ to bnng 
these upon the tapis “ I affirm,” said he, on one of these 
occasions, “that this Samson was the strongest man that 
ever h\ ed, or e\ er -will hi e.” 

“ It IS not so,” said he for whose special gratification the 
subject was mtroduced — “it is not so; you yourself are 
a stronger man than Samson ” 

“ How can that be ? ” 

“IMiy, you have just lugged him m, by head and 
shoulders ! ” 

Coniersation is an intellectual feast, and it cannot be 
enjoyed if each one must have a particular dish by himsdf ; 
and to suppose that 3 ou cannot eat the same dish that the 
rest do, is treating }ou unhandsomely You do not wish 
to haie a little table spread m die comer for j’-ourself alone, 
but to enjoy the feast m common- Remember, then, tliat 
the treatment which would be disagreeable to 30U, will be 
equally unpleasant to others, and be careful to aioid a 
practice lery common, but which alwaj-s gives r?»m 

As a topic of coniersation, you cannot do better dian 
to introduce yoursdj as httle as possible. We are all in 
danger of this , but, probabl}’, the danger decreases from 
vouth to old age “ It is a, hard and nice subject for a man 
to speak 01 hunselfi” says Cowlej*, “it grates upon his own 
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heart to say anything of disparagement, and the reader’s 
ears, to hear any thing of praise from him ” It is especially 
dangerous to speak of yourself, if your circumstances are 
such that )’0U are, m any way, tempted to ask for aid A 
beggar uill be relieved, if his wants are real, and knoim 
But if he takes pains to expose his sores, those who ivould 
otherwise befriend him, turn away in disgust Say as little 
about yourself, your friends, j our deeds, as possible , for if 
you say an) thing, it is supposed to be done for the purpose 
of challenging admiration or pity. A good wnter recom- 
mends his readers not to talk about themselves, unless they 
are of some considerable consequence in the world But 
this rule is unsafe For who is there that is not, in his own 
opinion, of consequence enough to be the subject of con 
versation ? 

If not exceedingly careful, you wall be in danger of repeat- 
mg old jests as if new’, and, perhaps, of appropriabng to 
yourself, as your own, what was said generations before you 
were bom You ha\e heard, or have read, the mot the 
circumstance of reading or hcanng it has escaped your mind, 
w'hile the jest remams You repeat it, and will be mortified, 
at some future time, to find m print what, for years, you had 
supposed your owoi property, honestly acquired It is better 
to pass for a man of plain, common sense, in ordmary con- 
versation, tlian to attempt to be bnlliant or facetious at an 
expense which you cannot well bear for any length of time. 
Few’ can deal m this commodity without feeling their need 
of borrow’mg", and he who is in tlie habit of borrow mg, will 
soon cease to remember that w’hat he freely uses, is not his 
own 

"While upon this subject, I may say that, if you are tempted 
to indulge m Iiumour and wit, you are beset in a weak and 
dangerous spot Wit, and the faculty of producing smart 
sayings, may be cultivated They are so, and I have known 
a company thrown into shouts of laughter by sallies and 
strokes w’hich were taken to be impromptu, but w’hich would 
have been welcomed with coolness, had it been Icnown that 
they were studied and arranged m private. This must always, 
more or less, be the case wath smart sayings , and the great 
talent displayed, is in passing them off as if they were 
the creations of the moment There are tivo special dangers 
m the indulgence of wit . the one is, that it is impossible to 
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fiounsh a tool so sharp ■without ■wounding others Strive 
against it as much as you please, your best jokes, and keenest 
arrows, ■will be spent upon men and upon liimg characters. 
This will cause enmities and heart-burnings Enemies, and 
bitter enemies, he must liave, who tries to be a ■wit And 
when you hear of a man who " had rather lose a friend than 
a joke,” you may be sure that he vnll soon cease to be 
troubled bj'^ the ofhaousness of friendship Every man 
knows that he has pecuhanaes and weaknesses of his onn , 
but they are a part of his nature, and he cannot, and will 
not, love a man ■who wounds him through these. These 
weaknesses are ours , and, though we may feel ashamed of 
them, as we are of our “ poor relations,” yet we do not like 
to have them ndiculed. We repel the man who feels so 
conscious of supenority, that he may sport w ith the characters 
of others He may excite the laugh, and he may be flattered 
for a while, but it must be among those whom he has tacitly 
promised to spare The second danger of trying to be a 
wit, IS, that you injure jour own mind No one can be^ a 
wit without assiduously cultnating peculiar and odd associa- 
tions of ideas The thoughts must run m channels unknown 
to common mmds A strange bght must invest everything 
at which you look , and the mmd soon becomes habituated 
to eccentric associations The result will be, that the mind 
ceases to be a well-balanced mstrument of acquinng or 
communicatmg mformation. And the man who sets out to 
be a wit, will probably succeed so far as to be second-rate, 
and useless for eieiy thing besides The character of a 
witlmg, as drawn by the pen of Gil Bias, is true to the life. 
” He ‘is, moreover, the most self-conceited man in Spain, 
though he spent the first sixty j ears of his life m the grossest 
Ignorance , but, m order to become learned, he employed a 
preceptor, who has taught him to spell m Lntm and Greek. 
Besides, he has got an infinite number of good stories by 
heart, which he has repeated and vouched so often, that, at 
length, he actualty believes them to be true These he 
bnngs into conversation, and one may say, f/’af /its n>it 
s7 tftes at tJu exptrst. of /its vMnor^ ” It is important also, 
to remember, that he who says a great many brilliant thmgs, 
says a vast many that are weak and foohsh , for pearl divers 
always find that the waters which yield die most sparkling 
pearls, yield also the most shells " The best that can be 
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hoped for, is, that the few wit^’ things that are said, may he 
retamed and repeated, v^hile the vrorthless maybe forgotten 

“Sil'va,” said one of the archest among them, “we shall 
make somelhmg of thee, my friend. I perceive thou hast a 
fimd o f ^enius, b ut dost not knowhow to use it to advantage 
The fear of speaking nonsense hmders thee from talking at 
a venture, and yet, by this alone, a thousand people now-a- 
days acquire the reputation of wits If thou hast a mmd to 
shine, give rein to thy vivacity, and mdifferentlj risk every- 
thmg 3iat comes uppermost • thy blunders vill pass for a 
noble boldness , and if, after havmg uttered a thousand im- 
pertmences, one witticism escapes thee, the silly things will 
be forgot, the lucky thought be remembered, and the 
world will conceive a high opmion of thy merit This is 
what eveiy man must do who aspures to the reputation of a 
distinguished wit” 

You will be careful, also, in conversation, not to make 
any display of knowledge or supenor learning. No com- 
pany likes to confess that they are ignorant, and when one 
makes a p^de of his learmng , it is a silent invitation for 
them toackiiowiedge £iis~lmperionly, and to confess that all 
the rest are'ignorant No mvitation could scarcely be more 
unpleasant I once knew a student do his utmost to be 
popular in the social circle, but without success It was 
difficult to discov'er the reason ; but a single evening ex- 
plamed the whole He quoted Latin and talked in Greek, 
and took great delight m tracmg thmgs up to their sources 
thus, for example, he took great pains to show the company 
that the term av/iedy'ha.d somewhat lost its oiigmal meanmg 
for it was composed of x<^pv, street, and ww? sons, meaning a 
street-song, which they used to act in a cart m tiie streets of 
the city. This was all true, but the pedantry was insuffer- 
able It is no evidence of learning, smce a single hour spent 
over Webster’s large Dictionary would produce learning 
enough to torment a drcle the whole ev’ening He who is 
really a scholar, will make but httle noise about it The 
half-educated physician, who is constantly afraid that you 
will suspect him of ignorance, is the man who uses the hard 
' technicalities of the profession, and turns even the precise 
terms of the pharmacopoeia mto bombast It is probably for 
this reason, also, that pedantry is so odious. If you meet a 
man who spouts Latin, and bores you with Greek, you may 
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generally suppose that his learning is about as deep as is the 
courage of &e impudent house-dog, who barks loudly when- 
ever you pass his master’s house If you are among students 
alone, the case is altered, but, in mixed compames, the cases 
are rare in which even a pun or jest is welcomed, if it must 
come in an unknown tongue 
In all your conversation, be careful to maintain purity of 
thought All approaclies towards nhat is indelicate, will 
be at once discountenanced by all good society Indeed, 
you can find none who are pleased ■mth it The vilest 
person is displeased with double entendres, and the like, m 
company The reason is obvious None love to have so 
much disrespect shon-n them as must be, nhen you take it 
for granted Siat they will be pleased with such conversation 
It IS a downnght msult to a man of pure imnd and pure 
morals And never have I known anything but disappro- 
bation expressed, and felt, on occasions when thmgs thus 
improper have been introduced, even by those whose hearts 
I were known to be impure. Never allow anj'thing to drop 
I fi-om your bps which you would not be wilhng to have your 
Ulster or your mother hear you say Your recitals of facts, 
anecdotes, and all that you say for the purpose of enhghten- 
mg or amusmg others, should be pure m language and pure 
in thought 

How are anecdotes and stones to be used ? They are of 
great importance and value, when properly used, and worse 
than useless when employed improperly You have known 
men, of all professions, who are for ever relating anecdotes 
and telling stones Their fund seems inexhaustible when 
you first become acquamted with them, but, on further 
acquaintance, you will find the stock really limited, and that 
the same thmgs are -repeated and laughed at many times 
every year One is noted as ** an old story-teller , ” another 
IS remarkable for keepmg the company m good humour, or m 
shouts of laughter, by Ae hour together And yet these 
individuals are not, and cannot be, as a general thing very 
highly respected. No one would esteem it an enviable pomt 
to gam, if he might gam the same distmcbon. And yet 
every one is m danger of becommg one of these “hoary 
buffoons,” if he mdulges in stories and anecdotes At the 
same tune, stcmes and anecdotes are facts which illustrate 
important principles, and carmot wdl be dispensed with. 
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Hov 7 shall you avoid Scylla, and not fall upon Charybdis ? 
I answer, You may and ought to use stones and anecdotes 
They are very important, and you cannot interest, and m- 
struct, and impress without them. You may make abundant 
use of diem , I had almost said, you cannot make too 
much. But Aere are twro important cautions to be given 
here 

I That you use the fact just as it occurred Do not add 
nor take from it in the least, for the sake of embellishmg or 
making it more sinking and to the point You belie history, if 
you add or diminish aught Some men cannot repeat a fact 
in die shape of anecdote without having it so distorted and 
discoloured, that you would hardly know it to be the same 
thing The habit is bad , for you will soon be unable, if it 
be allowed, to state an interesting fact as it wras 

2 . The second caution is, do not tell stones, or repeat 
anecdotes, for thar sake, and to amuse by them Their use 
IS, to illustrate what you are talking or writing about IVhen 
they are used othenvise than to diustrate, diey are out of 
their place. Never commence a conversation, or pen a 
paragraph, for the sake of the anecdote w'liich will be 
brought out by W'ay of illustration A guide-board is a very 
convenient thing as you travel a tedious and difficult road , 
but, though every road ought to have them at its branches 
and comers, yet what would you say of the man w'ho should 
lay out and build a road for the sake of its guide-boards ? 
He who IS m the habit of mvestigating subjects by analogy, 
wall be very likely to illustrate them in the way m which 
they are presented to his own mind. Let your compansons, 
figures, and illustrations, all be natural Were I to see a 
man buildmg a house, and, all at once, as he wanted a stick 
of timber, easily and naturally take his axe and go out mto 
the woods and cut it, and bnng it, and put it in its place, 
my opinion of the man wnuld be raised , but if he evidently 
built the house for the purpose of showing that he could doj 
such thmgs, he wnuld fdl, and that greatly, m the estimation 
of aU. J 

In these remarks I hope I shall not be understood to 
‘ advise that you be m the habit of tedious minuteness in all 
your relations of facts and anecdotes. This is mtolerable. 
It is like trying to eat some of our small fish — ^slow m pro- 
cess , and when you have done, you remember the bones 

K 
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while you forget the meat A man m haste would not thus 
dme, if he could well avoid it 

Keep your conversation clear of emy , — ^and to do i^ the 
heart must be kept clear I shall not stop to write a tirade 
against this crying sin But I will point you to a noble 
example Virgil and Horace were contemporanes — ^both 
poets — ^both panting after distinction — both patronised by 
the same hand — both caressed by the same nation — and 
both hving and labounng for an immortality on earth , and 
yet they ate at the same table, and, in all their race, were 
fnends Envy and jealousy ^ever soured their dispositions, 
never marred their peace Eniy is one of the besetting 
sms of the student He is sensitive, nervous, and longs for 
the approbation of men He sees others, by some apparently 
fortuitous circumstances, prospered, caressed, and honoured, 
while he IS forgotten and passed by ^Vhat is more natural 
than that he should feel envj^, and should show it in words, 
m severe, perhaps unjust remarks ? Guard against this tempt- 
ation. Envy IS a demon which mvanably dances attend- 
ance on men of small mmds, and so far as it is shown, all 
understand it to be so 

Be cheerful m all your conversation It can be made a 
habit, and will always render you agreeable We have so 
many weaknesses, so many crosses, and so jnuch that is 
doivnhill m life, that we love to meet a fnend thatls cheer- 
ful The veriest cnpple, and the sourest of men, love to 
pause and forget themselves, while they listen to the prattle 
and the cheerful shouts of the group of children The cul 
tivation of cheerful tones, and a cheerful manner of conver- 
sation, will add to your own comfort, and also to that of all 
with whom you associate. The hares of the sensitive Cow- 
per were his evening companions , and he mforms us that 
their cheerfulness and frolicsomeness beguiled his hours of 
sadness 

The folloiving are the rules, much abridged, which the 
judicious Mason gives to the student, m regard to conversa- 
tion. 

X Choose your company for profit, just as you do your 
books The best company and the best boolcs are those 
ivhich are the most improving and entertainmg If you can 
receive neither improvement nor entertamment from your 
company, furnish one or both for them If you can Ueither 
receive nor bestow benefit, leave that company at once. 
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a Study the character of 3'our company. If they are your 
superiors, ask them questions, and be an attentive hearer; if 
your inferiors, do them good. 

3 MTien the conversation droops, revive it by mtroducing 
some topic so general that all can say something upon it 
Perhaps it will not be amiss to stock your mmd, before- 
hand, with suitable topics 

4 “WTien anything is said new, valuable, or instructive, 
enter it in your memorandum-book Keep all that you 
can lay your hand on that is worth keepmg, but reject all 
trash. 

5 Never be a cipher m company Try to please, and 

you will find something to say that will be acceptable. It is 
ill manners to be silent. I^Tiat is tnte, if said in an obliging 
manner, will be better received than entire silence , and a 
common remark may often lead to something valuable 
Break a dead silence at any rate, and all will feel reheved 
and grateful to you. ' 

6 Join m no hurry and clamour If a point is handled 
briskly, wait till you have seen its different sides, and have 
become master of it Then you may speak to advantage 
Never repeat a good thing in the same company twice 

7 Remember that others see then: foibles and mistakes 
m a light different from what >ou do, therefore, be careful 
not to oppose or animadvert too freely upon tliem m com- 
pany. 

8. If the company slander or are profane, reprove it in 
words, if that will do, if not, by silence, and if that fails, 
withdraw 

9 Do not affect to shine in conversation, as if that were ■» 
your peculiar excellency, and you were conscious of supenor 
ability 

10 Bear with much that seems impertinent It may not 
appear so to all, and you may learn something from it 

11 Be free and easy, and try to make all the rest feel so 
In this way, mudi valuable thought may be drawn out. 

To these I w'ould add, never get out of temper in com- 
pany. If you are ill treated, or affronted, that is not the 
place to notice it If you are so unfortunate as to get into 
dispute with a loud, heated antagonist, keep cool — ^perfectly 
so * It is.cold_steeljthat.cuJ:^” and you ^1 soon have the 
best end of tiie argument. The sympathy and respect of 
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the cirde will always move towards him who is cool undei 
provocation “ If a man has a quarrelsome temper, let him 
alone The world will soon find him employment He 
mil soon meet with some one stronger than himself, who 
mil repay him better than you can. A man may fight duels 
^ his life, if he is disposed to quarrel ” What is usually 
understood by dispute, t e something in which the feelmgs 
are strongly enlisted, and m which there is stnfe for victoiy, 
ought never to be admitted mto company The game is 
too rough And discussion, when it approaches that pomt, 
should be dropped at once 

I cannot dose this chapter wnthout reminding my reader, 
that the power of communicating our thoughts and fedmgs 
by conversation, is one of the greatest blessings bestow'ed 
on man It is a perpetual source of comfort and may be 
an mstrument of great usefulness The tongue is an m 
strument, also, of vast mischief It is our chief pngme for 
.,udrasg''itood or mischief The gift brmgs a vast responsi- 
bility upOia us The emotions of the soul, when ex- 
pressed in language will always affect others, more or less 
If they are nghtly afiected, good is done, if improperly, 
evil IS the res ilL You will never pass a day without havmg 
a heavy responsibility rest upon you for the use of this gift 
Every word is heard by Him who planted the ear , and, for 
eveiy word,/you are bound over to give an answ'er at the 
great day 6i accounts The student, with a cultivated mind, 
with a fund of ready knowledge, with manners and habits 
that make him W’dcome wherever he goes, with an influence 
which cultivation alna}'s gives, — ^the student can do much 
for the good of man, the honour of his God, and for his 
oivn futur‘ peace, by the manner m which he uses his 
powers of conversation. His words, his tones, will pour 
delight into the soul of fnendship, tliey will form the 
character of the little prattler who listens to him , they will 
pave his w ly to high and glonous scenes of usefulness , — or 
)they will ^all heavy on the ear of affection, and will roll a 
.deep night of sorrow back upon his oira soul Remember 
; that eveiy word you utter wmgs its way to the throne of 
I God, and is to affect the condition of jour soul for ever 
Once'&^tered, it can neier be recalled, and the impression 
which It makes, extends to the j ears beyond the existence- 
of earth- 
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CHAPTER VII 

POLITENESS AND SUBORDINATION. 

The students of a certain literary institution were assembled 
m commons at tea, at the commencement of a new aca- 
demical year A new class were thus, for the first time, 
brought to eat together Their advancement m life and 
education was such, that each one ought to hav'e been a 
gentleman As they sat down, one says to his friend at his 
right, “ We shall soon see who is who ” Presently a large, 
brawTiy, hand came reaching along up the taole, pushing 
past two or three, and, seizing the brown loaf, m a moment 
had peeled it of all its crust, and had again retired with its 
booty to the owner “ Hold, there ' ” cries one , “ to say 
nothing about politeness, where is the justice of such a 
seizure ? ” “ Oh ' I love the crust the best” “ Very 
like, and perhaps others may also have the same taste” 
Here the conversation ended But that unfortunate coup-de 
mam fixed an impression concerning the student w'hich was 
never removed He was at once marked as a man destitute 
of politeness, and justly, too All believed that his heart 
was more to blame than his hand 
If my readers have ever watched at the door of the stage 
office, as the load of weary passengers came out, one by 
one, they are aware that we almost instinctively and almost 
invariably judge of men by then first appearance — tlieir 
address They will notice, too, as they enter a stage for 
a journey, the inquinng glance goes eagerly round the circle, 
and at once, unhesitatingly, and almost intuitively, erch one 
has made up his mind who are, and who are not, polite men 
in the company. In any company, a polite man will be 
selected as the one in whom all feel that they have a kind 
of fnend and protector — one who will neither disregard 
their nghts nor suffer others to do so When among strangers, 
at the public table, the politest man is selected to carve and 
distnbute to the company, because all have confidence in 
the uprightness and goodness of his heart And such a man 
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always carries, in his very manners, what is better than a 
letter of commendation. Tlie letter may deceive, or it may 
be seen but by few, while his manners will be seen by all 
As politeness rvill not only add to your personal comfort, 
and the comfort of all among whom you move, but will also 
greatly add to your usefulness, I feel that no apology is 
necessary for mtroducmg the subject here Indeed, I should 
feel that the book was very deficient without it 

Nations and communities differ as widely in respect to 
politeness as, perhaps, any one thing The French are 
polite to a proverb , but we, as a people, seem to be cha- 
racterised as bemg a very impolite nation I need not stop 
to vindicate our national character, even if it can be vin- 
dicated. But this is certam, that we can lay no claims to be 
considered m danger of being too polite I have seen 
a gentleman in a large circle, m attempting to sit down, 
supposmg a chair stood behind him, fall flat on his back 
The company all laughed ortittered at his awkward situation, 
excepting a French gentleman present, who ran to him, 
helped him up, hoped it had not hurt him, gave up 
his own chair, and at once entered into a lively conver- 
sation, to make him forget the accident The company 
all felt rebuked by the politeness of the Frenchman, hut 
I doubt whether, had the same accident recurred the next 
evening, they would not have repeated the same conduct 
Politeness was a Z/aM with him , but widi the rest of us, it 
wras not a habit In the same walk in a aty, I have inquired 
at an Amencan store for a place which I wished to find, and 
received an answer that was hardly civil, and no direction 
that was of any use On mquirmg at a French store, a few 
rods distant, the pohte owner came out, showed me the 
street, and even went with me till the house was m sight 
\'niich of these was the polite man ? — ^and at which shop 
would I be hkely to stop and make purchases m future ? ' 
Yet It was not this motive that mduced the man to be pohte 
It was his habit 

Perhaps no dass of men are m greater danger of neglect- 
ing tocultivate politeness, at flie present day, than students 
I will suggest some of the causes of this danger 

The habits of children are formed very differently, now, 
from wliat they used to be. Formerly, there was a distance 
— will not say it might not have been too great — between 
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the parent and the child The child was taught to reverence 
his parents, and to feel that he must look up to them, through 
all the years of diildhood and 3 outh A child was not then 
brought forward and e\lubitcd as a prodigy m geometry, in 
languages, or in orator}'. But now, w c have mathematicians 
at four and five, deej) proficients m languages at seven, 
orators that can vie with Pitt at ten, and finished statesmen 
before the teens The result is, that these learned children 
are brought forward, and, like the hot-bed plants, force them- 
sches into notice even before the spring opens The tokens 
of respect which used to be paid to age, and worth, and 
parental cire, are all prostrated The child is not to be 
blamed, but if, when he becomes a student, his manners 
are even tolerable, he is greatly to be commended It is 
not now' thought proper to enforce famil3'-go\ eminent in tlie 
old-fashioned way marked out by Solomon, and thus 3'ou 
will find children in early life W'lser than then parents m 
eveiy'thing wherein the W’lll of the parlies comes in contact 
And he who, from his childhood, has been permitted to 
show' a want of respect and deference to his parents, will not, 
m manhood, be polite to the rest of mankind If the pnn- 
ciples of a polite, deferential behaviour be not planted in 
early hfe, tliey will rarely become a part of a man’s cha- 
racter. 

Many students, and the very best too, were onginally from 
humble life, and unaccustomed to society When they 
began to study, they w ere secluded from society, and con- 
fined to their books , and, not knowing tlie forms of polite- 
ness, nor Its uses, they soon learned not merely to neglect, 
but to despise both They thus commenced habits which 
will cfTectuall}' preient their ever becoming polite men. 
Mistaken in the notion, tint no one can cultivate politeness 
unless he moves m a bnlliant circle, tliey neglect their daily 
habits, till they are clowns lor hfe 

Religious 3'oung men arc even still more exposed to 
danger They are looked upon as the p’-omise and the hope 
of the Church, and are treated with the utmost kindness. 
They are the sons of the Church of God, and all feel some- 
thing of the partiality of parents towards them. They are in 
great danger, consequently, of being much more ready to 
receive attentions tlian to bestow them — to receive, or even 
exact deference, than to bestow it upon those whose 3'ears 
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and character should at once make them forget themselves. 
There is an impertinence, a sort of smirking manner, about 
some >oung men, which is endured only because the kind 
hope IS indulged, that expenence will correct the evil, and 
some other hand will deal the rough blows necessary to 
bnng them to their proper places , just as the tender mother 
spares her child, in hopes that he will 'do better as he grows 
older, by which she means, that she hopes others will 
bestow those corrections which he so richly deserves, but 
which she cannot inflict I most sincerely wash that young 
men of this class, who are thus exacting the attentions which 
old soldiers only deserve, could hear even but a part of the 
severe remarks which are made upon them the moment 
they have left the company The evil of which I am speak- 
ing, and speaking, too, with the kmdest of feelings, would 
be quickly remedied 

It IS frequently supposed, that the vacations of students 
will enable them to throw off the stiffness of their habits, and 
to become polite. This ought to be their effect. But if you 
will watch the progress of a student’s life, you will find that 
there is danger of having a contrary habit formed by vaca- 
tions We will suppose you have studied closely and faith- 
fully through the term, have passed the customary examina- 
tion at Its close, and are now prepared to go home You 
are weaiy, worn down, and almost sick You reach home 
wath a countenance pale, and eyes sunken Your parents 
find that, for the last week or two, you have been drooping 
Your brothers and sisters dance around you m pure joy 
You are now to be a visitor for a short time, are to be 
nursed and revived, and sent back m good health, and in 
fine spints Every one m the family is to do all for you m 
his power, to make your visit pleasant and cheering The 
walks, the ndes, the visits, everything, even to the diet, is 
regulated with a regard to happmess What is the result? 
You are happy, you are gratified, and vacation is delightful, 
but I ask you, are you not in danger, by these delightful 
attentions, of receiving all this as your due, and of expecting 
It all, without feeling a correspondmg obligation to return 
kindnesses, and to make others as happy ? Are you not 
m danger of feeling that these kind attentions are somethmg 
which are the right of the student, and consequently, of ex- 
pectmg them from all men, and of feelmg disappomted if 
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you do not receive them ? Berrare of cherishing the feeling, 
tliat } ou are not bound to bestow attentions and kindnesses, 
as well as to receive them 

Some depend upon becoming polite men and gentlemen 
from the fact, that, during vacations, they visit much, and. 
especially, that they then associate much with the ladies 
With all due respect to their influence, I must be allowed to 
saj', that every association of the student, connected with 
their societ}', IS too ideal to do much towards forming habits 
of politeness It is thought, that anj thing which intOM- 
cates for a season, 1^ pernicious to regular habits of life. If 
the remark is ever true, it probably is in this case. 

The radical notions of the present day, so prevalent in 
regard to almostevery subject and department of life, w’lth how 
much good soever they may be associated, have certainly a 
deadly influence upon habits of politeness He w'ho believes 
mind and matter to be of equal worth, and that the great 
thing necessarj', to recover a planet which has wandered 
from its orb, is to put it in a whirl, is not very likely to be 
the man who will acknowledge real worth, and pay deference 
to genuine merit, — much less to be an angel in kindness 
towards equals and inferiors But few men are radical in 
theor}', but lest tliey should be thought too far removed 
from 1^ too many sacrifice their politeness as a peace-offer- 
ing to ^is dmnity 

Perhaps students in New England are in special need of 
caution in regard to their manners The very air we breathe 
is republican, and nothing is current among us but pure re- 
publicanism I am proud to have it so , and may there 
never be a breeze, which shall pass over the blue hills and 
the sw'eet valleys of New' England, whicli shall not give 
breath to men of these pnnciples But, at the same time, 
while we cultivate non sinews, high enterprise, and freedom 
of thought and feeling, there is no need of downright rough 
ness of manners, or savage tones of speech We justly 
admire the easy, graceful politeness of our southern breUiren 
They are always welcomed among us, and make all happy 
among whom they move We may and ought to have more 
of then- pleasing manners, without sacrificing anythmg of the 
New England character, which is truly valuable. From their 
infancy, they exceed us, altogether, in reverence for their 
parents, deference to superiors and urbanity towards then 
associates. 
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Professional men are too freqnently destitute of real 
politeness, and in very many cases ■n’ofully so I shall try 
to account for this shortly. Bu^ lest the position should he 
doubted, look at a few facts The good people of New York 
city are in the habit of opening their houses every spnng to 
receive clergjTnen v.ho may wish to attend the anniversaries 
of the religious societies A few years smce, long and im- 
posing cautions were published m their papers, guarding the 
clerg) men who might attend against spitting on carpets, and 
other acts of impoliteness of a similar nature WiAout ask- 
ing whether such a*public reproof was altogether delicate or 
not, It shows the light in which tlie profession is viewed by 
a city population. The offices of lawyers and of ph)staans 
can seldom boast of anj tiling that looks towards refinement, 
unless it be die occupant And even at the capitol, at 
Washington, it is said that when Congress adjourns diey 
leave the halls m a situation which indicates that almost any 
thing has been there, rather than the most refined gentlemen 
of iihom our land can boast The manners of professional . 
men, too, are frequently blunt, slovenly, and boorish The 
remark is not to be confined to any one profession. And 
why is It so ? Whyare not professional men among the most 
refined and polite m their manners ? I will tell you Their 
profession is their character Upon this they rely, and upon 
this wholly It IS not that they despise dress and politeness, 
but because they do not give them their real value. An 
advocate can manage a cause, and make a plea, so that the 
whole court will bow to his learning and powers He relies 
upon this character and neglects manners, w'hicli, it may oe, 
are all that another man has for his support That physi- 
cian, whom jou see walkmg the streets, would not be 
tolerated m refined society, with his present manners, were 
it not that he stands so high m his profession. And that 
clergyman, so eccentnc, and so uncouth, even at table, 
vvould be intolerable, were it not that^ m the pulpit, he can 
show a powerful, cultivated intellect, and a warm heart Is 
not this just as well as if professional men were more parti- 
cular, and as if every one was a model of politeness ? I reply, 
No. Look a moment at the philosophy of the thing Ev eiy 
one loves to gaze upon a beautiful picture, or a beaulifid 
statue You can gaze for the hundredth time, and, at each 
look, receive an emotion of pleasure. This is true of every 
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man, whoever he may be. We all love to look at what is 
refined and beautiful , and, when the thoughts recur to it, ws 
dwell longer and more intently upon what is graceful aud 
beautiful The consequence is, that a man, with the same 
talents and attainments, ivho is a refined and polite man, is 
looked at and remembered with vasdy more pleasure tliau 
his equal, w’ho is awkward, uncouth, and impolite in his 
manners The French lady who declared tliatshe could not 
read her prayers wnth any comfort, except from a beautifully 
pnnted and elegantlj -bound Prayer-book, based her remaik, 
not upon fancy, but upon true philosophy If, then, the 
ph)sician would be remembered with interest, and have his 
image recalled with pleasure by his feverish, suffenng patient, 
let lum be a pohte, finished gentleman m all his appearance 
and demeanour If the law} er would hai e his skill and his 
eloquence remembered, let them be associated with manners 
refined and mvitmg, and they will be the more often recalled, 
as they will be associated so mtimately with his person If 
the clergyman would ha\e his mstnictions take deep hold on 
the afiections of his people, and his visits at their houses 
hailed with warm greetings, let him cultivate manners that 
bnng no associations connected with his person which are 
not deadedly pleasurable 

Some trample on all the forms of politeness, for the purpose 
of challenging and receiving attentions, especially in public 
places But they greatly mistake human nature. Wlio does 
not know that he receives, and welcomes, and waits upon a 
polite man, at his own house, with much more cheerf^ness 
and alaenty than he does one who has an opposite cha- 
racter ? If you w ould be w aited upon and receive the atten- 
tions of others, by all means be a man of pohteness your- 
self 

Some feel that politeness is mconsistent with mdependent 
feeling The reverse is true He who cannot but half re- 
spect himself, and can place but lialf a confidence in himself, 
is the man to be jealous of others and to demand of them 
by impudence w’hat he fears they wtII not yield him without 
“An envious and unsocial mmd, too proud to give pleasure, 
and too sullen to receive it, always endeavours to hide its 
malignity from the world and from itself, under the plain- 
ness of simple honesty, or the dignity of haughty indepon- 
denca” You may regard die convemcnce of oUiers, and do 
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all that politeness requires, and your own independence will 
be actually strengthened by it 

Others feel that it is the mark of genius, or of a great 
mind, to be slovenly in appearance and uncouth m manners. 
If this be a sure index, the world is certainly in no danger 
of suffering for the want of genius and talents A man may 
be great and influential m spite of his manners , and so can 
the elephant do wonders with his trunk. The most refined 
lady cannot thread her needle quicker than he can, but 
would she be improved by exchanging her hands for his 
' j trunk ? If genius requires such manners, the Graces should 
I have been hawkers of fish m the streets, and Genius himself 
a canal-digger 

' No station, rank, or talents can ever excuse a man for ne- 
glecting the civilities due from man to man V/hen Clement 
XIV ascended the papal chair, the ambassadors of the 
several states represented at his court, waited on his holiness 
with congratulations As they were introduced, and sever- 
ally bow’ed, he also bowed, to return the compliment On 
this the master of ceremonies told his holiness that he should 
not have returned their salute “ Oh, I beg your pardon,” 
said he , “I have not been Pope long enough to forget good 
manners ” 

The followmg hmts are suggested as worthy of your con- 
sideration — 

I That good humour ts essential to politeness 

Perhaps you will think I should have used the term 
nature But tliat seems to be usually confined to a nega- 
tive character By good humour I mean “ the habit of bemg 
easily pleased ” The poet has beautifully said, that the art 
of love ought, on Saturday, to sup at the house of the art of 
pleasing, that is, if I nghtly understand him, that the art of 
pleasing comes next to that of loving. 

** Au nom du Pinde et de Cythere 
Gentil Bernard est averti, 

Que I’art d’aimer doit samedi 
Vcnir souper chez Tart de plaire ” 


Addison has beautifully illustrated this trait of character in 
his somewhat whimsical description of his ivalk ivith his friend 
Will Honeycomb It seems that Will had picked up a pebble, 
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which, on account of its shape, he detennmed to present a 
friend of his who was gathering such valuable articles In 
the meantime, he discovered, by the looks of his friend, that 
he wished to know the time of day. Pullmg out his watch, 
he “ told me we had seven mmutes, good. We took a turn 
or two more, when, to my great surpnse, I saw him squir 
away his watch a considerable way mto die Thames, and, 
with great sedateness in his looks, put up the pebble he had 
before found in his fob As I have naturally an aversion 
to much speaking, and do not love to be the messenger of 
ill news, especially w'hen it comes too late to be useful, I left 
him to be convinced of his mistake, in due time, and con- 
tinued my walk.” 

1 trust I have said sufBcient, under the head of conversa- 
tion, to prevent my being misunderstood, and to prevent 
your mistaking good humour for anythmg like buffoonery 
It must arise from kind feelings w’lthin, and a smile must be 
ready to aid those feelings in expressing themselves It may 
be an encouragement to know that every exercise of these 
kmd feelings will surely increase them , so that what is begun 
as a duty, will soon become a pleasure We all know that 
outward expressions of kmdness have no value any further 
dian as they are an index of the feelings wnthin , but it is a 
kind provision of Providence, that even the outward expres- 
sion of kmdness has a tendency to cultivate the feelmgs of 
good wnll 

2 Tfiat the atlitvaiion of the coTisdence •will increase •your 
politeness 

The very spmt of the gospel is, that you love your neigh- 
bour as yourself, and all know that this is true politeness , 
so that, W'hen you see an impolite man make great preten- 
sions to religion, you give him credit for having probably 
deceived himself You may now' be able to thmk of a man 
who IS notorious for being wicked. Look at him, and see 
if he not far from being a man of politeness Look again, 
and see if his wickedness did not first commence at the pomt 
of bemg impolite towards men, for impudence tow’ards 
men ■will almost invariably lead to disrespect of God, so that 
he who begins by throwing aside kind and proper feelings 
tow'ards his fellows, will most assuredly end m despismg 
the commands of his Maker The best way, then, to be 
come a man of pohteness, is to begm ■with the heart, to act 
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on the pnnciple of making every one as happy as m your 
power, because you would have all others do so to you No 
one can act on this pnnciple, for any length of time, with- 
out possessing all the essentials of politeness You should, 
therefore, ne\er try to see how much of kmdness you can 
express, but how much you can feeb^ Every feeling of de- 
ference towards jour Maker; every feeling of contrition 
before Him , everj' season of self-abasement for your sins 
— will bring }Ou nearer and nearer that state m v/hich you 
mil hardly fail of being a man of politeness If we were 
made for oursehes alone, and had no other aim but to 
demand new indulgences from others, we might say nothing 
about the heart But if you are to love )Our neighbour 
as yourself, and if there be a score, a hundred, or a thou- 
sand, who are so situated that they are your neighbours — 
then, as you dinde off the happiness which you distribute, 
you will seek but your share , of course, your great object ' 
will be to distnbute to others 

3 TTiaf c/iestfulness ts esseniial to a polite man 

A gloomy, melancholy man can never think of much 
except himself He cannot forget so important a personage ^ 
to attend to you. He may have cause for all his bad fed- 
mgs, sufficient to excuse them , but you cannot count any of 
them as being very kindly towards others A sick man, as 
he hes on his bed, will hear the voice of one man as he 
enters the house, and dread to see him IVhy? Because 
he knows that he has so long brooded over himself, that he 
has not a single kmd, cheerful expression for any one else 
Another man enters, and the v’eiy sound of his voice cheers 
him, and the smile and tlie visit are a revivmg cordiaL He 
IS a man of cheerful feehngs and habits ; and, hanng these, 
he tries to communicate them to others. Il^en you culti- 
vate cheerfulness, then, you cultivate, at the same time, the 
habit of politeness There is a keenness, a razor-like irony, 
about some men, which assumes the airs of cheerfulness, 
but which, m reality, is only a genteel way of snarlmg 
Much that is impolite, and really bitter, escapes m this 
waj' 

For the purpose of appearing cheerful, you must really 
feel so ; and to feel cheerful, you must be m good health 
No one can feel dieerful with a severe toothache upon him, 
or when turning and tossmg under a burning fever. Youf 
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health must be good, and kept good by a frugal diet, and a 
regular course of bodily exercise It is impossible for the 
mind to be cheerful and the spirits buoyant without this 
No man ought to undertake to pass himself ofl in company, 
or expect to render himself e\en tolerably agreeable, tor a 
single day, unless he has prepared himselfby some suitable 
exercise. The chceifulncss andbuojance oi a hunting part) 
is proxerbial it is oxnng to the fact that they are all tal ing 
an agreeable exercise, uitliout having an object before them 
of importance enough to do an\ thing more than barely ex- 
cite them “ There is no real life but cheerful life , there- 
fore xalctudinanans should be sworn, before they enter into 
coinpan), not to say a word of themselves until the meeting 
breaks up ’’ Ne\er sufier your body to droop, for the want 
of exercise, so as to sink below tlie power of wishing to 
please and to be pleased 

The cultivation of friendship will add to your politeness , 
for, so far from rendenng the heart selfish by giving warm 
aficctions to a few choice friends, it will become more gene- 
rous towards others “He Uiat has no one to lo\e, or to 
confide in, has little to hope He w'ants the radical prin- 
cipal of happiness and he who wants this, will m vain 
strive to be a happy man, or to confer happiness upon 
oJiers 

I shall do great injustice to my readers unless I speak on 
the subject of sunoRorvAi ION with great plainness What 
need be said wall not occupy a long space, especially as I 
shall pretend to offer no new theory on tlie subject 

The mind lo\ es to be free , and so strongly does it dis- 
dain confinement, and a relinquishment of its own wishes, 
that It IS not unfrequcntly umx filing to see the necessity for 
its doing SO 

“ Order is Heaven’s first law ” From the earliest dawn 
of reason to the hour of death, when we reluctantly take 
the last bitter medicine, we have to submit our walls, more 
or less, to the x\fil of others Wc cannot, in childhood, sec 
that the motive which induces our parents to lay us under 
restraints, is a regard to our future happiness. It seems to 
us to be c.apncc, or, at least, arbitrary dicUation 33ut we 
learn to submit our wills to theirs , and here is the founda- 
tion of government, and here commences a cysicm of bonds 
and obligations which abide on us through life. As we 
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advance in life, we see that tne reason of family-government 
IS not a love of authority, or of an infliction of punishment 
but It arises from compassion to our ignorance, and a desire 
to form our characters for the world m which we are to live 
and act 

As we leave the paternal roof, the laws of the state reach 
us, and throw their obligations around us If we vnolate 
them, Uie law's to which rJl have agreed to abide, take hold 
of us The judge is only the mouth of the law, and the 
magistrate who punishes is only the hand. But it is the law, 
the naked law, w’hich no one or two can alter, which reaches 
the highest and the lowest m the community with entire 
impartialit}', that compels us to bow our wills to its mandates. 
Without this, no community could be safe or prosperous Life, 
character, and property, would alike be a prey to the wicked, 
without this pow'er and majesty of law 

If you step aside from the laws of the land, and seek for 
a circle of most valued friends where the heart may revel in 
Its freedom, you will find that even here there are the nicest 
of laws, which you must obey, or you are expelled from that 
circle, and your friends renounce you These laws are not 
the enactments of legislatures or senates, but they are as 
well defined and settled as if they were, and their mfraction 
will as surely and speedily be visited with punishment as if 
the magistrate stood with his sword to revenge their viola- 
tion. The most delicate and mce law’s must be obeyed, li 
you would have friends The cords are silk, and the first 
thread that is broken will brmg retribution upon you 

Even the loose acquaintance of the street in which you 
daily walk, throws its laws over you, and you must obey 
them , be civnl m your appearance and manners , return 
kind salutations and kmd looks , or j ou lose character and 
fhends also It w ould be easy for you to rum your influence, 
and almost your character, by a violation of these umvntten 
rules I once saw a student standing under a tree at the 
corner of the street, sketching a building wnth his pencil 
Another student came sauntenng along with his companion, 
arm in arm As they passed the comer, one sajs to the 
other, “Well, well, something is now’ to be done*” m a 
ton^ihich can be conceived, but not expressed on paper 
The oor limner blushed, crammed his paper into his 
pock, and walked away; but the stmg of that rudeness 
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will nevei entirely leave his heart The form, the gait, tlie 
tones, of that rude young man, wih ever remam vividly 
before him. Was there any need of such rudeness? Were 
not the laws of good breedmg violated ? 

You cannot e^pect^ then, to go to an academy, a college, 
or to any other mstitution, at which scores and hundreds of 
youth are educated, without finding laws — ^laws that are 
definite, tangible, and uhich are made to be obeyed, and 
which must be obej’ed, or the cliaracter of the institution is 
gone 

One of the most useful book that could be written, would 
be a particular and accurate “ History of College Rtbtlhonsf 
and I cannot but hope that some one — and the individual 
could easily be selected — who is well qualified, will under- 
take It The only danger would be, tliat the work would be 
too voluminous As you open the work, tlie chapters w’ould 
read somethmg like the following — ‘A brief history of the 
Great Stomach Rebellion , wherein is set forth how a whole 
class refused to eat— how they assembled and defied the 
faculty — their eloquent speeches reported — how half the 
class, mcludmg every rebel, were expelled from college, and 
went home m disgrace — ^how many of them became dissi- 
pated, and all of them disappointed the hopes of then 
parents, and their own, and never accomplished anythmg 
w’hich endears their memory to their survivors,’ &a ‘A 
concise history of the Green-pea Rebellion, which arose 
because that when the steward obtamed all the peas which 
he could, he did not obtain more , and which resulted in 
the final expulsion Of only sixteen from the College.’ ‘An 
authentic history of the Window-breaking Rebellion, wherem 
is set forth the seventy of the faculty, inasmuch as they 
would not commute tlie puiiishiiient of one w’ho broke seven 
wmdows in one night, though the class petitioned it ; but, 
on the contrary, on receiving the vote of one third of the 
class, that they would not reate till said class-mate was re- 
stored, proceeded to discipline the thud ’ ‘ The melancholy 
history of the Gunpower Rebellion; showing the arbitary 
proceedings of tlie faculty m punishuig ten of the most pro- 
mising young men that ever hved, for the tnflmg, mcon« 
tiderate amusement of blowmg up five of the out-buildings 
v/ith ten pounds of powder, with an appendix, containmg 
the votes and speeches of the students, together with their 
timlhng and soul-harrowing appeal to the public.’ 
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These are but the mere specimens of the titles of the 
chapters The book should be faithfully wntten, and if it 
could be embellished with a portrait or two of the greatest 
sufferers, in each chapter, it would be a most valuable vade 
mecum for the student 

Now, before you ever engage in a rebellion, there are 
four points of consideration at which I beg you carefully to 
look — 

I That, at such times, the faculty are always acting on 
right principles, and the students always on wrong 

In every contest of the kind, you will remember that you ' 
are to act against, and measure strength with men, who 
have the coolness of age and the wisdom of expenence In 
your vacations, or at any other time, you would be highly 
offended at the suggestion that your instructors are not men 
of candour, of judgment, and of kind feelings But you 
come back, and, at some unexpected turn of affairs, all on a 
siidden, these men are so dianged that they are neither 
wise nor prudent, neither just nor humane How came 
they to be altered so greatly and so suddenly? Is it so 
that they have altered ? or do you now look at them through 
the medium of excited passion ? You will remember that 
their age will not be likely to permit your teachers to be 
thrown mto acts of indiscretion by passion , their character, 
their reputation, their interests, their standing before the 
community, all unite to urge them to treat you fairly, and 
honourably, and kindly Even if they were all bad men, and 
had scarcely a particle of moral feeling m exercise, every 
selfish motive of the human heart forbids their abusmg any 
power whicn they may have over you In a country like ours, 
where the very breath of our nostnls is the good opmion of the 
public, and where schools and colleges, are so numerous, 
that each has to be very circumspect in order to get its 
share of students, the danger is very small, mdeed, that the 
hand of oppression will be heavy upon the students. I am 
not anxious to press this view of the subject, because it is 
unnecessary. Men cannot be found, intrusted with our 
high literary institutions, who are capable of being on the 
wrong side of the question, when a contest arises between 
them and the students 

2. The second suggestion is, that, in every rebelhon, 
pubhc sentiment will always set agamst the students. 
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Multitudes have been disappointed in this respect, and 
that, too, most gnevously. A great number get excited on 
some subject, — ^a subject about which, individually, they 
would be ashamed to murmur, if they had to do it ^one . 
they have meetings, they talk, they make most thnllmg 
speeches, and uork the thing up, till, m the medium through 
uhich they are looking, tlieir suffering are intolerable, and 
the conduct of the faculty is atrocious. Never uere young 
men of such character and promise so treated before. They 
, pass resolutions heated in the furnace of passion, they 
transmit these to their instructors, and tlicn breast them- 
selves in their positions, and, m tones of defiance, ask, in all 
the spmt of a command, that the faculty meet their wishes 
The faculty have seen such storms before secure in their 
own upnght designs — ^secure m the confidence of the whole 
community — they coolly tell their threatening pupils, that 
are the party to yield, to submit to law, to acknowledge 
wrong, and promise to do better But they will not yield, 
— ^not they They will strike a blow winch will shake the 
institution to its very foundations They will leave, and 
appeal to the pubhe. To the public they appeal, m tones 
loud and high-wrought The good public hears tliem , and, 
here and Uiere, a very radical newspaper utters a famt echo 
of sympathy ; but, for the most part, at least in ninety-nine- 
cases out of a hundred, the good public laughs at tlie appeal, 
despises the thrcatenings, mocks at the idea that these mis- 
guided youth are not lost to any useful purpose, turns and 
applauds the firmness of the institution, and gathers round 
It with new confidence Olliers now rush to fill their places 
rejoicing to put themselves under men who have laws and 
regulations, and who will, at any rate, see that these laws are 
respected and obeyed 

3 . The third suggestion is, that, in these cases, the 
students always miss tlieir atm 

The aim of every rebellion is, to free the students from 
the exercise of severe, arbitrary power But, so far from 
domg this, the very first moment you rebel, you place your- 
self entirely wathm the grasp of that power While you 
obey the laws, they are your protection, and no mjustice can 
be done to you , but, the very moment you violate them, 
you he at the mercy of those who execute those laws. You 
hold your place m your class, and in the institution, entirely 
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by courtesy , and, of all the situations for a noble mind to 
be placed in, tins is the most humiliating " A great mind 
disdains to hold anything by courtesj’, and, therefore, never 
usurps what a lawful claimant may take away ” Such is the 
testimony of one whom every student in the world rever- 
ences. Do the young men think of this, when they rush 
into a rebellion ? Like the poor fly attempting to free him- 
self from a web, into which he voluntarily thrusts himself, 
everj’^ plunge, and every agony of passion, only takes from 
his strength, and places him more and more at the mercy of 
his destroyer Was a class, or any part of a class, ever 
known to better themselves, m any respect, by a rebellion? 
It is a very expensive way of gaming redress, and, what is 
worse, the reii-ess is never gained A man, who has been 
considered almost an oracle to the nation, once contnved a 
new kind of saw-mill It w'as to go by wand But, for the 
purpose of having the mnd, he built it on the highest hill in 
the region There the wind was strong and unfailing The 
mill was built and worked to admiration. But there vias 
one capital defect, after all T/ie lull was so htgh and so steep, 
that lie could never get a log to las mill It w'ould repay for the 
great efforts necessary to get up a rebellion in college, were 
there any possible w’ay of making it of any use, when once 
exated. But this will alway^s be an unanswerable objection 
to the whole system 

4. The fourth suggestion is, that a rebellion generally 
results m the rum of several members of the institution. 

Wlien an exatement first begins, it is usually among some 
two or three, who feel that they possess popularity among 
their fellows, and w'ho are conscious that Aey are none too 
popular with their mstructors. They raise the ciy of oppres- 
I Sion, and, m order to lead otliers forward, at once make two 
or three plunges, which, they are aw'are, put their own cha- 
racters beyond recovery' Then all is now staked, and the 
more they can draw away with them, the better tliey' will 
feel , just as highw’aymen are said to feel that their vocation 
is honourable m proportion to the number of outlaws thev 
can muster. Having once committed themselves, their song 
is — 

** Rebellton is my theme -ill dny , 

I only wish ’twould come 
(As who knows but perhaps it m-iy ?) 

A little neater home.” 
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The excitement liecuining more general, the great body 
ttho fall m and plunge with the rest, do not stop toaslc 
'i.hcthcr they ln\ e a cause that ss /II justify them m so doing , 
nor do thc\ ask x\ho are the le'ders m it, nor s\hat will be 
there'ulis. but t/iey are . if rnid of losing popularity bj any 
appciMnoi of reluctance. Tncy cinnot stand before the 
fnger of rontempt. which, ?t once, points .at them, nor 
endure those names and keen reproaches w Inch are so in 
tokr’blc to a man of generous spirit, if in .any measure 
dt Ec-\cd. Four-lifths, at least, who are drawn into a rebel- 
lion, do it from fear of losing tbcir populani) among their 
ftllo.ts. I base known those who could bluster at a public 
meeting, and talk of trampling the “ sheep s] m,” or diploma, 
under foot with contempt, go awnj to their rooms and weep 
at the thotiglit tint thej wen, preparing a cup of «orrow for 
a f'thcr, wliosc heart was bound up in his son, or were about 
to dish the hopes of the fond, w idow eel mother, who li.atl 
denied herself .ill the luMincc, and manj of tlic comforts of 
life, for jesars, that she might cdiic.atc her son And then 
U’lre IS .an afiec'Hton of maul) feeling, the show of a spirit 
that can rise ahoy t the loss of hojics and prospects, and 
d.'»re to make its oyyn destiny Fciv tilings are more insuji- 
] enable to the yonug nnn than to bay e his courage dial 
Iti "cd. lie will throiv hiinsdf iioadlong into a rebellion to 
sl’oy. that he is a lad of spirit .and cour..ge Tr.uc jouth ’ 
he need not pay such a pntc for what is alrcad) ncknow- 
ledgtd to be his. Nobody y\ill, or docs, doubt the courage 
of our young men at our Seminanes Fclucatcd as they 
a'^c, thej have .a courage which death could not destroy? 
Why should Uiej coninit su*ridc to prove what needs no 
prooP 

I beseech ray joung friends to consider the results of a 
rebellion. It may not injure him who is now reading these 
lines lliU a rebcMion must and will result in prodigious 
eyils Feodora does an mstiuition pass through such a scene 
yyathout h'>\ing a third, a half, and not unfreqiientH the yvhole 
of a class tvj died, or sent away with sudi m irks of disgrace 
and disapprob.it'on, that no respectable college will lierc- 
.attcr recsiyc them The result will be, that the rebellion is 
punbased by the ruin of nearly all those who arc sacrificed 
in the contest. You iiusy take the names of all those who 
have thus violently broken awaj' from college, rnd jou will 
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be surpnsed to see how few of them ever reach eminence, 
or even respectability, in any profession. It has always been 
so, and must continue to be so There are two reasons why 
It must be so First, a young man <^not go through are- 
belhon, and be sent from college, without receivmg such a 
shock m the process, that it wiU be next to impossible to 
recover from it No sudden changes can be otherwise than 
m]unous to die mind Scarcety any change can be greater 
than takes place when a student is, m a moment, thrust from 
the bosom of his college mto the world, with a character 
unformed, and without the power of retneving his loss He 
may laugh at his prospects, talk widi contempt about being 
** mcapaatated from admission into every institution of our 
country, and wnthmg beneath the indignation of a father, 
and the weepmg reproaches of a modier , ” but when the 
die IS once cast, and he is throw n out upon the world, and 
separated from the cheenng voices of those who are m like 
condemnation with himself, he will find his heart is desolate 
indeed- Home, the most delightful spot upon earth, can 
bring no joy to him. He goes tiiere, and meets the face of 
the father whose goodness he has abused, and whose hopes 
he has blasted , of the mother whose sorrows and anxieties 
he has repaid by dashmg the fond pnde of one whose 
hearfs blood would freely flow' for him , of the sisters w'ho 
used to come around him as their guide, and cheer him on 
by every means m their power All is disappomtment at 
home Does he leaie home and turn to his acquamtances ? 
They despise one who could thus throw away the highest 
advantages, and prefer his vnll, at the expense of the happi- 
ness of his family, and of his own prospects His soul has 
been frenzied alinost to madness, and the passions have 
been called up till the reason sunk under tliem ; and now’, 
when the hoiling waters subside, and Reason once more 
looks abroad, she sees what was before a nch and beautiful 
\de, now desolated and seared by fire. Of all who know 
him, he can receive sympathy from none, whose sympathy 
IS not a disgrace He is now m great danger of flymg to 
stimulants to relieve and drown his troubles, or of smkmg 
dowm m misanthropy and mactivity The shock w'hich his 
U hole character and plans have receiied is inconceivably 
great. The bankruptcy of the merchant who fails from pro- 
fuse wealth even to eating the bread of chariti will not, m 
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any measure, compare irith it Fe’5v can ever hope to 
reco%er from such a fall 

The second reason why such young men as are Urns sent 
from college can hardl)’- ever reach respectability, is, that 
they for ever deprive themselves of the veiy disciplme of 
mind 1 ^h^ch is absolutely essential to form a distmguished 
character I am not wishing to pass a umversal censure, 
nor to say that there may not be, here and there, a rare 
mstance in which the loss has been made up, and the young 
man has been saved- These, if the cases do ever occur, 
are exceptions. But break off a young man from his studies 
when he has but just commenced the discipline of his mind, 
shut him out from every mstitution m the land, and let him 
feel that he has comrmtted an error which can never be re- 
tneied, and where is he to obtam that mental discipline, 
and that thorough education, which are essential to his future 
success? His plans are all broken up, his associates m 
study are all dissevered from him, his instractors are all 
taken from him , and his prospect of ever becoming what he 
once justly hoped, is sm^l mdeed You will ne\er find a 
man o\ er the age of forty, who ever w’as engaged m a col- 
lege rebellion, or who ever saw one, who wiU not speak of 
it in terms of the most decided disapprobation 

Besides, are jou actmg a generous, manly part? You 
have voluntarily placed yourself under the laws of your 
college, and under the men who admmister those laws, 
you have promised solemnly to obey them And now, 
what shall be said about the honour of a young man w’ho 
engages in a rebellion, and talks about his “honour,” while 
he IS violatmg that honour which he pledged when he became 
a member of that mstitution? If you feel that you are not 
dealt with justly and fairly — that you are degraded and 
abused — ask and receive an honourable dismission, and 
go to some other college, where you will be properly treated. 
But do not plunge yourself, your class-mates, your parents, 
and the whole circle of friends, into deep trouble and lasting 
sorrow, with the vam hope of makmg it dear that you are a 
young man of honour, nice feelmgs, or of true courage No 
one doubts that you possess all these. But you run too great 
a hazard, when you stake your character, and that of others 
younger than yourself, w’ho wuU follow you, upon the despe- 
rate attempt of dictating conditions to a literary institution. 
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It is thoughtlessness of the consequences, rather than deep 
depravity, vrhich draws so many into these troubles If you 
are such a genius that it must work out of your fingers’ ends, 
and your hands cannot keep out of mischief, go home, and 
employ those hands in some mechanical business But do 
not staj where you are acting a part dishonourable to your 
own feelings, which will, sooner or later, end in lasting dis- 
grace. Have the hardihood, if it be required, to overlook 
petty inconveniences and vexations in jour present situa- 
tion, and, while you are a student, stand up in all the 
strength of an honourable, high-minded man 

" Os homini sublime dedit 
Cocfnmquc tuen '* 

That you will meet with many things, in themselves disa- 
greeable, and trying to jour habits and your patience, you 
must expect The whole season of study is one of unplea- 
sant restraint and of severe discipline It will cost many 
sacrifices of feeling to obtain a good education , but, when 
once obtained, you will be j-our own master, and will be fit 
to govern yourself, and will feel amply repaid for all that you 
endure. But if jou would respect yourself through life, be 
free from perpetual mortification, htver engage tn a coUege 
reltHioit. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

tXERClSn DIET ECONOMY. 

So much has of late been untten on the subject of exercise, 
that It 'is in danger of becoming a stale subject, even before 
It IS understood, and long before it is reduced to systematic 
practice It must be plain to my reader, in the very outset, 
that the whole hopes, prospects, everything dear to tlie 
student, must depend upon his health If the powers of 
the body be palsied or prostrated, or in any way abused, - 
his mmd must so far sjunpathise as to be unfitted for 
making progress in study You may let the system run 
dovvTi and lose its tone by neglect, and, for a time, the mind 
retains its activity, as the fires created by some kinds of fuel 
bum brighter and brighter, till they sinlc away at once 
Sometimes, while the poor house in which the soul resides 
is rapidly preparing to fall, the mind is even more active as 
decay approaches, and the fires of the soul bum with a more 
beautiful and intense glow So it is said, that the ear will 
frequently become so exquisite, just before dissolution, that 
It can gather music from the room of death , the harp is 
about to be crushed m pieces, but, ere it breaks, it sends 
forth notes that are sweet beyond expression, till it breathes 
itself away into ruins 

In other employments, if healtli fails, it maybe recovered, 
in very many cases, by care and exercise. The busmess goes 
on, and the loss of time and property usually do not suffer 
at once Not so with him whose all depends upon the con- 
stant employment of the mind Three months’ loss of time, 
while in college, will blast many fair hopes and bnght pros- 
pects It will depress you and perplex you as a scholar, and, 
probably, have a matenal influence upon you through the 
whole of life You may be poor — ^you may have Iiad but 
small advantages heretofore , but above these, by mdustry 
and apphcation, you may nse. But if your health be gone, 
you are at once cut off from doing anything byway of study 
The mind cannot, and wall not^ accomplish an}'thmg, unless 
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you ha\e good health. Resohe, then, that, at any rate^ so 
far as it depends upon ) ourself, 3 ou ivill have the p^ens sana^ 
in sara cor^cre. 

It IS frequently the case that the student, as the fidds of 
knowledge open before him in all then boundless extent, 
feelmg strong in tne buo3an3* and elasticity of youth, and 
knowing tliat his character must all depend upon hmiself. 
sits down close!} to his books, resolves to stop for nothing 
till his scholarship is fair and high The first, the second, 
and the third admonitions in regard to his health, are un- 
heeaed, till, at last, he can study no longer, and then, too 
latei he discoters that the seeds of death are planted m him 
The more promising the student, the higher are his aims, 
and the stronger are the aspirations of his genius, the greater 
13 the danger Multitudes of the most promising young men 
ha\e, ■widiin the List few }ears, found an early grate, not 
because the} stuaied too mtensely but because tliey paid 
no attention to the bod} The beautiful lament whiA tvas 
song o\ er the gifted White might be repeated ever}' 3*ear, 
and be equally applicable to man} who were of equal pro- 
mise, though their names are “ unknown to song” 

“Oh ' tvnat a noble heart iras here nndone, 

^Vhen Saence' self desirojed her fatounle son I 
Yes, she too mnch indulged thy fond pursuit 
She sowed the seeds, but DeaUi has reaped the fhat, 

Twas thine own geiuus gave the final blow. 

And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low. 

So the struck eagle, stre.ched upon the p’ain, 

Xo more through rolling cio..ds to soar 'igain, 

Viewred his own feather on the fatal dart. 

And wanged the shalt that quiverea in his heart. 

Keen were his pangs , but keener far to fed, 

Ke nursed the pinion which impeded the sted ; 

While the same plamage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last hfe-drop of h.s bleeding breast, ** 

It mav, no doubt, be true, that the man who sits down to 
study, and giies his whole soul to 1^ without much, if end 
regard to health, mai , for a time, improi e fast, and mature 
with great rapidity He ma}- pass o\er the ground fast, and 
appear a proaigy of genius. But it is almost certain that 
such a one is soon to reach the limits of his attainments, 
and. if he does not speedily find his grave, will soon be too 
feeble to do anything but ^ag out a discouragmg existence 
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For one, I do not feel tliat it is so desirable to mature 
the mind as early as some strive to do , and, perhaps, we 
labour under a great mistake, on this point, in this country. 
Our country 15 a youth, and nothing but \\hat is elastic and 
youthful, IS m fashion Our legislators, our professional men, 
must all be young to be popular. The stars are to be looked 
at only A\lule they are nsmg A man of fifty is considered 
almost superanuated with us Such is the fashion It is not 
so in oUier countries Even La Fajette would not have 
been considered fit to stand at tlic head of a great national 
army, m times of revolution, m this counti}', after he was 
eighty. In England, the tlirone is usually surrounded by a 
galaxy of talent which is the admiration of the world. Are 
they men who matured m bo>hood, and whose education 
was completed at twenty-five? Far from it They are 
usually old men, whose minds have been slow in becoming 
mature, whose judgment has been made sound by readmg, 
by thought, by observation, and by j'ears. I make tliese 
remarks, because I would have our young men feel that the 
busmess of study is for life , and that, instead of trying to 
do all that can be done in a very short tune, they should 
lay their plans and make their calulations to live long, and 
for many years be improving and npcning for usefulness 
It IS impossible for any man to be a student without 
endangermg die health Man was made to be active. The 
hunter, who roams through the forest, or climbs the rocks of 
the Alps, IS the man who is hardy, and in the most perfect 
health The sailor, who has been rocked by a thousand 
storms, and who labours day and night, is a hardy man, 
unless dissipation has broken his constitution Any man of 
active habits is likely to enjoy good healtli, if he does not 
too frequently over exert himselC But the student’s habits 
are all unnatural, and by them nature is continually cramped 
and restrained “Men err m nothing more than m tlie 
esiunate which tliey make of human labour The hero of 
the world is the man that makes a bustle, — the man that 
makes the road smoke under his chaise-and-four, — the man 
th.it raises a dust about him, — the man that ravages or 
devastates empires 1 But w'hat is the real labour of this man, 
compared with diat of a silent sufferer? He lives on his 
projects, he encounters, perhaps, rough roads, mcommodious 
nns, bad food, storms and perds, weary dajs and sleepless 
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nights but what are these ? His profccti his pointy the 
thing tliat has laid hold on his heart, glory, a name, con- 
sequence, pleasure, wealth, these render die man callous 
to the pains and efforts of the body I have been in both 
states, and therefore understand them , and I know that men , 
form this false estimate; Besides, there is something in 
bustle, and stir, and activity, that supports itself At one 
period, I preached and read five times on a Sunday, and 
rode sixteen miles. But what did it cost me ? Nothing ! 
V’et most men would have looked on, while I was rattlmg 
from village to village, w ith all the dogs barking at my heels, 
and would have called me a hero , whereas, if they Avere to 
look at me now, they Avould call me an idle, lounging fellow. 

He gets into his study — he walks from end to end — ^he 
scribbles on a scrap of paper — he throws it away, and scribbles 
on another, — he sits down — ^scribbles agam — walks about ' ’ 
The man cannot see that here is an exhaustion of the spint 
which, at night, will leave me A\'om to the extremity of 
endurance. He cannot see the numberless efforts of mind, 
which are crossed and stifled, and recoil on the spirits like 
the fruitless efforts of a traveller to get firm footing among 
the ashes on the steep sides of Mount Etna ” ^ 

There can be no room for doubt, in the mmd of an 
attentive observer, that one cause why so many of our 
promising young men sink mto a premature grave, is, that 
they try to do so much m so short a time By this I mean, 
that they feel that the great work of disciplming and stocking 
the mmd must be done before the age of twenty-five I^Tio- 
ever embraces this notion must, at once, abandon the idea 
of ever excelling, or else he must sit down to his books with 
an intensity of application that cannot but endanger life 
There are several difficulties m the vv'ay of your talcing 
regular, vigorous exercise 

I You do not now feel the necessity of ti 
We take no medicine till necessity compels us , and ex- 
eicise to the student is a constant medicine You are now 
young, you feel buoyant have a good appetite, have strength, 
fine health, and fine spmts Time flies on dovvmy wmgs 
Why should you teach yourself to be a slave to exercise, and 
bnng yoursdf into habits which would compel you, every 
day, to take exercise ? It seems like fittmg yourself with a pair 
of hca*vy crutches, when you have as good legs to walk with 
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as ever carried an emperor Let those who are in danger of 
the gout or of falling v*ictims to disordered stomachs, begin 
the regimen; but for 3’oaTsclf, you do not feel jour need 
No, nor will jou feel it, till you arc probably so far gone, 
tliat evercise cannot recover you. On this point, jou muh 
take the testimony of the multitudes who have gone over 
die ground on which you now’ sLind, and w’ho understand it 
all They will tell you, that it is not at your option whether 
}0U will take e\ercise or not , you must take exercise, or you 
are lost to all your hopes and all your prospects 

2 You ftd pnssed for Utiie, ard therefore cannot tale 
exercise 

Your hours of reciting are all marked out The bell w ill nng 
at the moment, and, prepared or not, you must be at recita- 
tion. You ha\ e such a pressure of studies — ^perhaps labour 
under some peculiar disadvantages — and so many extra 
efforts to make out of tlie regular study hours, tint you really 
cannot find time to exercise. Let me tell you that you 
miscalculate on one important point If y ou vnll try the 
plan of taking regular, vigorous exercise every’ day fora 
single term, }'ou will find tliat you can perfonn the same 
duties, and the same amount of study, much easier than with 
out the exercise The difference w ill be astonishing to your- 
self. The time spent in thus invigorating the system will be 
made up, many times over, m thi. ease and comfort with 
which y our mind lakes hold of study 

3 You do not fed interested in } our exercise, and therefore 
do not take it 

Many schemes have been devised, by wrhich tlie student 
vnll take regular exercise, and, at the same time, be interested 
in It The manual labour system Ins been greatly extolled 
The gj-mnastic system w.as no less so In the latter, I have 
never had any confidence , and, though I would not speak 
decidedly against the former, inasmuch as it may, m certain 
cases, do good, yet I must say that I do not believe it will 
prevail, in our systems of education, to any great extent * 
The system must stand, if at all, by’ appeahng to the selfish- 
ness or wants of the student, and telling him that m this 
way, he can earn money. JBut tliis v/ill not be true in all 
cases, and probably not in a majority of mstances But 
there seems to me one great objection to it , and that is, it 
is too monotonous V/hen vou lay aside your books, you 
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want sometlnng to do which will not merely relax the mind 
from tlie fatigue of study, but which will also tend to enhven 
It, and render it cheerful. The monotony of the work-shop 
will hardly do this Judging from experience, I decidedly 
prefer ^miking to aU other everase for the student. Buchan 
urges It as the best possible exercise, as it calls more muscles 
mto motion than any other which is not positively painful 
The adiantages of this mode of exercise are, that it is simple. 
The apparatus is all at hand complete. You need not wait 
for any importation of machmerj’. It is m the open air, so 
that the lungs can, at once, receive the pure air of heaven, 
and the eye gaze upon hill and dale, upon trees and flowers, 
upon objects animate and inanimate The very objects of 
sight and sound cheer and enln en the mind, and raise the 
spmts The noise of tlie hammer or saw, the walls of the 
shop, and whole mtenor of the work-shop, have a very 
different effect upon the feelings and spirits If any one is 
sceptical on this point a few montns’ trial in the two places 
wdl remove all doubt Anotlier advantage of wfalkmg is, 
that you can ha\e a fnend to walk with and unbend the 
mind, and cheer the spirits, by pleasant conversation. This 
IS a pomt of great consequence, and it can be attamed only 
m walkmg You hear the same sounds, you see the same 
objects, jou relioe the way, and the fatigues of exercise, by 
conversation For this reason you should calculate, m most 
cases, to ba’i e company m your walks Once tr)» the method 
of walking w ith a fnend regularly for a few weeks, and you will 
be surpnsed at the results On those afternoons in which 
study IS not required, be sure and take long walks, and 
lay up health for da^-s to come. I once knew two students 
who invigorated their constitutions astonishingly by this 
simple process During one summer, they walked over two 
hundred miles in company, countmg no walk w^hich was 
under e miles In a short time, } ou will feel so much 
at home m the exeras^ tliat y ou wall not inqmre what weather 
It is, but. Has the hour for walkmg amied? 

4 . Tke } ao’ts of the stjde7if make any bodily exetiiotts 
fatiguing, and ther fere you neglect exercise 

There is^no need of going into the physiaan’s department 
and assigning the reasons why, by disuse, the body soon 
comes to a state in which we feel it a burden to make 
The fact is imqaestionable You may go to your 
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exercise. Walking is good, but not — if you must walk in a 
bark-milL Riding is good, but not — ^if you had to nde a 
wooden horse, or a tnp-hammer Be sure and have your 
hourofexercismg cultivate cheerfulness. “Writers of every age 
have endeavoured to show that pleasure is in us, and not in 
the objects offered for our amusement If the soul be 
happily disposed, everything becomes a subject of enter- 
tainment, and distress will almost want a name Every oc- 
currence passes in review like the figures of a procession r 
some may be aw'kward, others ill-dressed , but none but a 
fool is for this enraged with the master of 4e ceremonies ” 
(c.) It should relax the mmd 

Philsophy can teach us to be stubborn or sullen w'hen 
misfortunes come , and religion can enable us to bear them 
with resignation , but to a man whose health and spirits 
are good, diey never come wuth their full pov/er We 
should aim to keep bodi the mind and body m such a con- 
dition, that our present circumstances are pleasant, and the 
future are undreaded But this cannot be done if the mmd 
be always keyed up like the stnngs of tlie musical mstru- 
ment The mmd that attams the habit of throwing oS 
study and anxietj', and relaxing itself at once, has obtained 
a treasure. It was this that gave the famous Cardmal De 
Retz his power over his circumstances, and which could en- 
able him to smile at his destiny "VNTien fallen into the 
hands of his deadliest enemy, and confined a close prisoner, 
he laughed at himself and at his persecutor In this man- 
sion of distress, though secluded from his fnends, though 
denied all amusements, and even the convemences of life, 
teased every hour by the impertmences of the wretches who 
were employed to guard him, he still retained his good 
humour, laughed at all their httle spite, and earned the jest 
so far as to be revenged, by writmg the life of his jailer.” 

{d ) It should be increased at convenient seasons 
My reader will understand by this that I mean, he should 
improve his vacations to recover from the fatigue of the 
pasl^ and gather strength and health for the future At a 
very tnflmg expense, two young men caw set off on foot, 
and, while they are at entire leisure, caw perform a long 
journey, see a great vane^ of new objects nwd cunosities, 
become acquamted with a vanety of character, have then 
spirits raised, the tone of the whole system regulated, and 
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all this during each vacation I would urge this, because 
It is naturally impossible for a student to hve long, with- 
out some such course All professiqpal men must have the 
relaxation of travelling Lawyers have more or less of it in 
attending courts Physicians are constantly moving, and 
clergymen must take a journey almost every season, or they 
smk mto the grave I have heard, now and then, a severe 
and captious remark on this pomt Must professional men, 
and especially clergymen, every year or two, take this ex- 
pensive journey ? Fanners and medianics do not True , 
but they W'ould be compelled to do it if they used their 
mmds, and that to the necessary neglect of the body But 
did not Paul preach continually, labour vastly more than 
we do, and yet live to old age without relaxation? I answer 
no Far from it In the first place, he travelled almost the 
whole of the time wdnle preachmg , sometimes by land, and 
then again a passenger on die water , but most of the time 
on some journey His curcmt lay round Jerusalem, the 
diameter being about a thousand miles In the second 
place, Providence so ordered it, that he was, every now and 
then, taken off from his labours, and shut up in pnsons 
Here he had no desponding feelmgs, for his rehgion sup- 
ported him , here his fnends visited him , and here, neces- 
sarily, he relaxed and rested, long enough to recover from 
the wearing of preachmg, and yet not long enough to sicken 
for the want of exercise. 

I should be soit}’^ to have my remarks constraed as tending 
to discountenance any manual labour by which the student 
or the professional man may benefit himself Many illus- 
trious men have alternately followed the plough, harangued 
in the forum, commanded armies, and bent over their books 
The patnardis and die distinguished son of Jesse were shep- 
herds, as were Moses and some of the prophets. Paul, 
though no mean scholar, was a tent-maker. Cleanthes was 
a gardener’s labourer, and used to draw water and spread it 
on his garden m the night, that he might have time to study 
during the day. He was the successor of Zeno. AEsop and 
Terence, whose names will live while language lives, were 
slaves Csesar, as every student Icnows, studied m the camp, 
swam rivers holding his writings out of the water m one 
hand, while his clothing was spun and woven by his 
sisters. Mahomet “made his own fires, swept his own 
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house, milked his ewes, and mended his shoes and panta* 
loons, with his own sacred hand ” Charlemagne, great in 
war, and greater in peace, filled his palace with learned 
men, founded schools and academies through his dominions, 
and yet he was so industnous that he could i^me laws even to 
the selling of eggs Of Gustavus Vasa it is said, “a better 
labourer never struck steel.” It is by no means certain that 
these men would ever have been as distinguished for mental 
excellence, had thev not endured all these fatigues of the 
body If you can feel as cheerful and happ} in the garden, 
the field, or the workshop, as you can while walking with a 
companion, it is altogether to be preferred to isalkmg. But 
that regular daily exercise nhich is most pleasant to you, is 
that which, of all others, will be most beneficial 
Permit me to say, m a w'ord, that no student is doing 
justice to himself, to his fiiends, or to the world, without 
bemg m the habit of a uniform system of exercise, and that 
for the following reasons . — 

1 Your life will probably be prolonged by it 

It IS little less than suicide to neglect to do that, without 
the domg of which you are almost sure to shorten your days. 
The Creator has not so formed the body, that it can endure 
to be confined, without exercise, wbile the mmd bums and 
wears upon its energies and powers every' moment 

2 You will enjoy more with tlian without exercise. 

This remark is to be applied only to those who exercise 

daily, and to such it does apply with great force Eieiy one 
who 15 m this habit will bear ample and most decided testi- 
mony to this pomt 

3 You add to the enjoyment of otliers. 

A cheerful companion is a treasure , and all will gather 
around you as su(^, if you are faitliful to yourself, for ex- 
ercise will make you cheerful, and cheerfulness will make 
friends. 

^ Your mmd will be strengthened by exercise 
Were you rushing to cultivate a morbid, sickly taste, which 
wul, now' and then, breathe out some beautiful poetical 
imS;^, or thought, like die spirit of some most refined essence, 
too dehcate to be handled or used in this matter-of-fact world, 
and too emereal to be enjoyed, except by those of like palat«i 
you should shut yourself up m your room for a few years, till 
your nerves only contmue to act and the world floats hefow 
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)’ 0 u as a dream. But if you wish for a mmd that can fear- 
lessly dive into what is deep, soar to what is high, grasp and 
hold what is strong, and move and act among minds con- 
scious of its strength, firm, resolved, manly m its aims and 
purposes, be sure to be regular m takmg daily exercise. 

“ We consist of two parts, of two very different parts, the 
one mert, passive, utterly incapable of directing itself, barely 
mmisterid to the other, moved, animated by it "When our 
body has its full health and strength, tlie mind is so far assisted 
thereby, that it can bear a closer and longer application, our 
apprehension is readier , 'our imagination is livelier , we can 
better enlarge our compass of thought, we can examine our 
perceptions more stnctly, and compare tliem more exactly , 
by which means we are enabled to form a truer judgment of 
tlimgs , to remove, more effectually, the mistakes mto which 
we have been led by a wrong education, by passion, inatten- 
tion, custom, example ; to have a clearer view of what is best 
for us, of what is most for our mterest, and thence determine 
ourselves more readily to its pursuit, and persist therem with 
greater resolution and steadiness ” 

In regard to Diet, no class of men are more apt to go from 
one extreme to another than students You 11111 see one, 
to-day, swallowmg hot bread and cold, meats and vegetables, 
and whatever else may fairly come m his way He takes 
more food into tlie stomach than it can manage, feels sick, 
and takes to a ngid sjrstem of dieting, which lasts — till he 
gets well He hears of such a distingmshed man who uses 
no meat, and he must, from his success in study, be con- 
sidered nght Another uses milk only, and has become a 
great man , and therefoie milk diet must be the best He 
flies from one thing to another, is capricious and vanable, 
usually for tivo good reasons — ^First, he exercises so htde, or 
so irregularly, that no kind of food can sit kindly upon his 
stomach, and, secondly, his appetite demands more m 
quantity than a sedentary man should eat Hence die stu- 
dent has no confidence m his own judgment or expenence, * 
and thus frequently presents a ludicrous picture of mcon- 
stancy. He is really a dyspeptic, and has a weight upon 
him, which, ivith his habits, must be heavier and heavier, till 
he cannot support it “ Propter stomachum, homo est, quod 
est,” IS a maxim which carries too much of trudi m its very 
face at this day. The calls of appetite are listened to till 
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rather than the kinds of food, which destroys students • it is 
certainly true, that the more simple the food, the better If 
you are unusually burned this week if it storms to-day, so 
tha^ m tliese periods, you cannot go out and take exercise, 
— let your diet be very spanng, though the temptation to do 
othennse will be very strong When, by any means, )'ou 
have been injured by your food, have overstepped the proper 
limits as to eating, I have found, in such cases, that tiie most 
perfect way to recover is to abstam enitrtly from food for 
three or six meals By this time, the stomach will be free, 
and the system be restored I took the hint from seeing an 
idioti who sometimes had turns of bemg unwell : at such 
times, he abstained entirely iirom food for about three days, 
in which time nature recovered herself, and he was well 
This unll frequently, and perhaps generally, answer mstead 
of medicine, and is every waj' more pleasant The most dis- 
tinguished physicians have ever recommended this course. 
It IS a part of the Mahometan and pagan systems of religion 
that the body should be recruited by frequent fastmgs ‘‘Let 
a bull-dog be fed in his infancy upon pap, Naples’ biscuit, 
and boiled chicken ; let him be wrapped m fiannel at night, 
sleep on a good feather-bed, and nde out in a coach for an 
airing, and if his postenty do not become short-limbed, puny, 
and valetudmarian, it wiU be a wonder ” If there is any one 
thing m the history of the celebrated Mathers which tends 
to account for their longhves, notwithstandmg their astonish- 
ing labours as students, it is Aeir frequent and stated days 
of fasting A man of property, who had for years been 
abusing his stomach, at last found his health on a rapid de- 
clme Nature could endure it no longer He went to con- 
sult the celebrated Dr. Spnng, of Watertoivn, Mass He 
stated the symptoms of his case so clearly, that the learned 
phj’sician could not mistake the nature of the disease. “ I 
can cure you, sir,” said he, “if you w'lll follow my advice.” 
The patient promised most imphcitly to do so “Now,” 
says die doctor, “you must steal a horse” “"WTiat* steal 
a horse? ” “ Yes, — ^you must steal a horse You will then 
be arrested, convicted, and placed m a situation where your 
diet and regimen will be such, that m a short tune your 
health wnll be perfectly restored ” 

2 Be re^tJar tn your diet. 

Nature loves regdanty. She will pennit you to dine at 
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and a sinking of the animal spirits, at times, which makes 
the desire for artificial stimulants almost irrepressible And 
when the experiment has been once made, and the appetite 
once indulged, you are, probably, too completely in the 
hands of your enemy to be saved Let it alone; never 
suffer a bottle, a decanter, a wine glass, to come into your 
room, or to touch your lips You could be pointed to men 
who, in their several professions, were bnlliant while they 
lived, and whose tongues and pens were made eloquent by 
artificial stimulants Their suns, almost without exception, 
set in clouds, and what they wrote will he unread, at least 
till the memory of the authors has passed away But if you 
could take the catalogue of our colleges, and hear the history 
of those who, by the star, are marked as having gone to the 
grave, you would be astonished at the number who were 
destroyed by tins fatal indulgence The student who, even 
occasionally, uses strong drinks, may be marked as one who 
will soon cease to be m your w'ay as a nval, and whose 
career will probably be marked, hereafter, only with shame 
and degradation While I feel that I almost insult my 
reader by cautioning him on this subject, I must be per- 
mitted to say that the danger, to the student, is very great, 
and that, owing to the peculiar excitability of his nerves, and. 
the relaxed state of his system, he probably receives treble 
the mjuiy, by stimulants, that any other man does 

I shall close this chapter with some remarks upon 
Economy 

The great mass of our students are anything but wealthy 
There are many who, to render their standing m life re- 
spectable, go through college, when they have no expectation 
of relying upon themselves for support Few of these lay 
any claim to the character of students They rely upon 
their wealth for character and influence in life. Among these 
there are some who make fine scholars; but, though their 
number is greater than we should expect, it is small Those 
W’ho are to inhent wealth, as a class, will never feel a pres- 
sure sufficient to make them severe students. And those 
who are seekmg wealth, will never seek it m tlie way of 
study. If It be your object to become rich, you can find 
a thousand paths which wall lead you to wealth, before that 
of study No class of men m the world, considermg the 
amount of capital expended in obtammg an education, and 
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the amount of labour m their professions, are so poorly paid 
as professional mea It has been said, with emphasis and 
truth, ” that merely to obtam wealth, a man would be more 
likely to succeed, to begin with a wood-saw and axe, than 
with an education, which cost him ten years of hard study, 
and all the money he could borrow *' A professional man, 
m this country, by untinng industry and economy, may have 
a competency, in most cases , but it will require the union 
of these tw’o qualities to give it You w ill see the necessity, 
then, of looking at the subject now', and of beginning life 
with those habits and views which will be safe. It is cer- 
tainly true, that without economy no student will ever be 
nch , and, perhaps, it is equally true, that with it very few 
will ever be poor through life 

Set It doivn as an axiom, that poverty wiU do you no 
injury as a student. While multitudes have been ruined by 
wealdi, few have ever been, by being poor , for there is no 
pressure so direct, so constant, and so powerful as that of 
poverty. Pythagoras long ago remarked, “ that ability and 
necessity dwell near each other ” they usually mhabit the 
same building The strong, gigantic character of Johnson 
was probably ownng, m a very great measure, to his poverty. 
He used to say, that Richard Savage and himself often 
w allied till four in the morning, — in the course of their con- 
versation, reforming the world, dethroning pnnces, giving 
laws, &C., — till, fatigued wnth their legislative office, they 
began to want refreshment, but could not muster more than 
fourpence halfpenny betw'een them If, in a countiy where 
so mudi is thought to depend on hereditary rank and afflu- 
ence, poverty only presses a man into greatness, it is no less 
true, certainly, that, in this country, it cannot mjure you 
Savage composed his most admired productiqns while walk- 
ing over the corn-fields , and then, stepping mto the shops 
and begging a pen, he wrote on scraps of paper picked up m 
the street, wdiat he had composed during his rambles. And 
that bummg, indescnbable passion for knowledge and high 
attainments which the student ought to have, can no more 
be quenched by his poverty, than the deep nver will cease 
to roll on w ith its burden of waters, because you cut off a 
mountain nil Indeed, die circumstance of his being poor, 
IS decidedly favourable to the hope that he will stand high 
as a' student , for who does not lo\ e to nse above obstacles 
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which, being no reproach to us by lying in our path, and 
which, being seen by all, only show the strength of charac- 
ter and of purpose which can cany us over them ? The dis 
aphne which poverty adds to the character is often more 
severe tlian language can descnbe , but the spirit that can 
bow to Its yoke, and, under it, carry forward all the burdens 
connected with study, is the spint to be hereafter felt and 
revered by others. The temptations to dissipation, to dress, 
and extravagance, to take die mind away from his books, 
are grcady lessened by his bemg poor Look at the men 
on, the stage of life, whose voice, whose pen, whose mfluence 
are felt the widest, and who are the ornaments of our 
country. AVere many of them cradled in affluence ? Did 
they acquire dieir strength on beds of roses? Or are they 
those who have made themselves b}' their own efforts, little 
aided by circumstances that may be denominated fortuitous? 
The most indigent student in die land need not fear the re- 
sults of such an mvestigation. 

Never be ashamed to have it known that you are poor, 
pro\nded that your poverty is owing to no mismanagement of 
jours The remark, that “it is the eyes of other people 
which cost us so much,” is so true, that, to attract those 
eyes, some will be extravagant, and others will be odd, in 
their appearance “A celebrated old general used to dress in 
fantastic manner, by way of making himself better known 
It is true, people would say, ‘AATio is that old fool?’ but it 
is also true, that the answer was, ‘That is the famous General 

, who took such a place’” No one ever stands high in 

the estimation of others, who goes beyond his means to 
adorn his person, and while the student should, m all re 
spects, study to be a gentleman in his deportment, it is no 
more desirable for him to rely upon dress for character, than 
It is for a lady to adorn her face wnth chalk, which the ram 
wall w'ash off, or with paints, which the sun will melt away 

As far as possible, leg/ out of debt Nothing, short of loss 
of character, ever weighs down the spirits of a student, like 
a load of accumulating debts To say nothing about mde- 
pendent feeling, which he can no more enjoy, than an 
“ empty bag can stand upnghV’ there is an agony about it 
of which the stirring, active, bargain-makmg man cannot 
conceive It haunts the soul day and night ; and the man 
w^ho can prosper m his studies while sinking m debt, must 
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have feelings peculiar to himself, and be made of “sterner 
stuff” than most men. AU the efforts of denying yourself 
the luxuries, and even the comforts of lif^ are lights m 
comparison with the burden of owmg 

But perhaps you mil say, that your circumstances are 
such, that jou must relinquish your studies, at once and for- 
ever, or be m debt What shdl you do m such a case? I 
reply that, if jou must meet an e\al, and carry a burden on 
your back for years, make every effort to have it as light as 
possible. You must be m debt, we will suppose. Try, then, 
and see how little you can be m debt, and possibly get 
along In this case, m order to have die mind as free as 
you can, borrow your money at one place, and in sums so 
laige, that you need have no small debts upon which you 
think, and over which you adie, every time you walk out 
Keep a small book, m nhich you register all the items of 
your expense, and frequently look it ov'er, and see if there be 
an Item registered which you might have saved, by the most 
ngid economy 

If the taste of a young man improves as it should during 
the progress of study, he will be in danger, when he makes 
purchases, of consulting his taste and fancy, rather than his 
judgment or his means It is natural, if the taste be culti- 
vated, to be unsatisfied with purchases which do not bear ^ 
marks of having been prepared for a refined taste, and such 
preparations are always to be paid for dearly You must 
resist this appetite, and consult your judgment, rather than 
your taste, or be very spanng m your purchases I have 
known a poor student pay thirty or thirty-five dollars for a 
flute, when one seventh of the sum would have procured one 
of a tone every way as good , and the mstiument, inasmuch 
as he never made anything more than an ordmaiy proficient 
upon It, every w'ay as valuable to him Pay as htde to 
gratify your taste as you please, at present. You can at any 
future time do that 

Buy nothing because it is offered cheap. The question 
should be, not. Is this article worth, and more than worth 
Its price ? but, Can E not possibly get along without it? For 
this purpose, keep away from places where cheap things are 
to be sold, such as auction-rooms, and the like. “ He who 
buys what he does not need, will often need what he cannot 
buy.” Nor can jou eiqiect to purchase anyd^g like a^that 
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jou want — all that would add to jour coraforL "VVe must 
not only deny ourseUcs many things which would be 
pleasant, but also many which, at first mcw, seem Cbsential 
Beware of bujing books The temptation is great here. 
But tliere are obvious reasons wh) you should resist it One 
is, that few books v.ah be sufficiently valuable to jou to be 
worth the interest of jour money Another is, that every 
j'ear brings books more and more within jour reach, as every 
edition of a valuable work is hkelj to be cheaper than the 
prcccdtng. You mav think jou get this and that volume 
cheap , but, ten j ears hence, jou will not think so I could 
mention a gentleman who entered his profession under an 
cinbarm'JSiiient of four hundred dollars, for books But 
before he could pos-^iblj p iv die debt, tlie interest which he 
p''id on the monev would nave purchased what would have 
been more valuable to him Excepting jour text-books, 
purcliase bat few books — perhaps some three or four volumes 
a jear, — ^ihe Institution at whicli jou studv', wall furnish jou 
wuh books donng term-tune, .and jour owai purchases will 
fill up the vaeat.ons It is amusing, in reading Uie cor- 
respondence of the amiaUt Cow per, to sec him borrowing 
most of the books which he read oecausc his finances would 
not .allow him to purcliase, — and debts he could not endure 
The liabitsof economj which jou now form are for life, 
and upon these habits are to depend the questions, whether 
V our journej through life be one of independence and com- 
fort, or of monification and inquictuac If j’OU will read 
ov'cr the curious document embracing the minute expenses 
of Washington, dunng the whole of the revolutionary war, 
and wiiicn he kept witii Ins owai hand, jou will be struck 
with his econonnr.al habits, and feel that such traits properlj 
go into a great ch iracter That is a mistaken notion winch 
sujiposes that a want of economj' is a mark of genius, and 
that profu'-ion, cxira\ag<ance, and debts, are inseparable 
from a m,an who is to be distmguishcd for mental attain- 
ments Kothing IS beneath j’ou, w'hich wall keep j'ou from 
anxiety, and permit the mind to pur&ue the patlis of know- 
ledge unclogged and unfeucred While it should be im- 
pressed on the Student, that “wealth cannot confer greatness 
because nothing can make that great which the decrees of 
nature have ordaiued to be little, that the bramble may be 
placed in a hot-bed, but can never become an oalt;” it 
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should, at tiie same time, be equally unpressed upon bun, 
that he must fed prodigd of his mental powers who can 
strike for a high character, knowing that much of the strength 
of these powers is to be expended m the embarassments of 
debts As to being useful, there ever has been, and e\er 
will be, so much of disgrace connected mth being m debt, 
that you cannot be as useful while you owe. If } ou must 
be m debt, stme to make the bondage as hght as possible, 
and seek for freedom the first hour that \ou can. 

FmaUy, one of the very best safeguard agamst the least 
waste of property’, is to consider j ourself accountable to 
Gk)d for all that, you have, — ^that you must answer to Hun 
for Its use or abuse , and especially if 5 ou have not of }our 
own, but live by borrowung of others, will He hold you most 
stncdy accountable for all that you expend MTiile you 
have no items on your book at which you cannot look with 
pleasure, be careful, also, to have your conscience, on this 
subject^ enlightened by a regard to the ej e of your God. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE HEART. 

My reader will have noticed, that I have said little or nothing 
thus far on die high subject of the moral feelings The 
omission was designed, not that I deem this subject of 
small importance to the student, but because I wished to 
present each topic by itself, hopmg thereby that the light 
which fell upon each would be stronger, and that thus each 
would make a deep and a distinct impression The two 
chapters which now remain of this little book are, m my 
view, by far the most important of any, and I cannot but 
hope that they will receive the attention of the reader m 
proportion as they are important. 

One of the first steps to be taken, if you would have a 
character that will stand by you m prosperity and m adver- 
sity, m life and m death, is to fortify your mind with fixed 
principles 

There is no penod m life in which the heart is so much 
inclmed to scepticism and infidelity as m youth. Not that 
young men aie infidels, but the mind is tossed from doubt 
to doubt like a light boat leaping firom wave to wave There 
is no positive settlmg down mto deism or infidelity, but 
the heart is so full of doubtmg, that the mmd has no posi- 
tion, in morals or religion, fortified If the restraints of 
education are so far thrown off as to allow you to mdulge m 
sin which is m any way disgraceful if known, you will then 
easily become an mfidel “ The nurse of infidelity is sen- 
suality. Youth are sensual The Bible stands m their 
way It prohibits the mdulgence of ‘the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pnde of life ’ But the young 
mmd loves these thmgs, and therefore it hates the Bible, 
which prohibits them It is prepared to say, ‘ If any man 
will bnng me arguments agamst ^e Bible, I will thank him, 
if not, I will invent them ’ I never gathered from infidel 
writers, when an avowed infidel myself, any sohd difiiculties, 
which were not brought to my mind by a very young child 
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of my o\m. ‘"WTiy vras sin permitted? What an insignifi- 
cant world is this to be redeemed by the incarnation and 
death of the Son of God • Who can believe that so few 
will be saved?’ Objections of this kind, in the mmd of 
reasoning young persons, prove to me that they are the 
growth of fallen nature. As to mfidd arguments, there is no 
weight in diem. Thej are jejune and refuted. Infidels are 
pot themsehes com meed by them "What sort of men are 
infidels? They are loose, fierce, oterbearing men. There 
is nothing in tliem like sober and seriousinquiry They are 
tne wildest fanatics on earth Nor have they agreed among 
themselves on any scheme of truth and fehcity. Look at 
the need and necessities of man ‘ Every pang of grief 
tells a T nnn that he needs a helper : but iMdeli^ provides 
none. And what can its schemes do for you in death’’ 
Examme your consaence ^^^ly is it that you listen to 
iofidelity? Is not mfidehty a low carnal, wicked game? 
Is it not the verj* picture of the prodigal — ‘Father, gi\e me 
the portion of goods which fiilleth to me?’ 
will a man be an mndel? Draw* out the map of the road 
of infideht}’ It will lead you to such stages, at length, as 
you could never suspect*’ 

This is the tesbmonj of one who had faithfully travelled 
the road of mfidelity, a man whose testimony would ha%e 
rung through the world, had he contmued a low, grovelling, 
sensual mfidel j but whose testimony has never been nobced 
bj infidels, since he became a better man and an eminent 
Christian. I -will here put it to my reader to say, whether 
he can recollect, m all he has known of men fi'om historv 
or observation, a great, discnminatmg and effident mind— 
a mind that has blessed the world in any degree — ^which 
was thoroughly imbued with infidel prmdples ? Take the 
writings oi sudi a mmd, and you will be astonished at the 
vulgarity, sophistry, pueribty, and weakness, which are con- 
nnually maikmg its progress. Snppose him a pohtidan. 
In the impublished language of a young fiiend of min^ 
* it may be said that his rehgion has nothmg to do with his 
polilicil opimons. But this is not dear* it is justly re- 
nr.rked by some writer I know not whom, * that the mind 
which has been warped and biased upon one great subject^ 
is not safely trusted upon another.’ And ■w’e say of t 
tnan, ‘ It is true that the evidences of the Christian religioTi, 
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which cany along v/ith them the soundest judgments, and 
the most profound minds, did not meet a reception m his ? 
It IS true that his mtellect did not lead liim to such con- 
clusions on this subject as we consider to be the necessary 
conclusions of a balanced mind , but yet, m politics, he was 
great, deep, searching, dinne'’’ Learning, poetry, and 
literature, walk hand m hand under the light of the gospel 
They are destined to do so , and no where else on earth 
can they now be found. It is absolutely impossible for any 
mmd, amid all this light, to veil itself in infidelity, and 
expect to be known, revered, or mfiuential among men. 
Were there no warpings of the mind, and no outrages com- 
mitted upon It, when it was led to embrace mfidehty, still 
it asks too much of its fellows, when it demands admittance 
to their communion, and asks permission to reach other 
minds, when it pretends to pour nothing but the cold hght 
of a December evening upon diem. There is so litde of 
sympathy between the mmd of an infidel and the enlight- 
ened Chnstian part of the community, that, if he hopes to 
have any influence upon men, it must be upon those who 
have already made shipwreck of character and hopes, and 
who will hear him speak or wnte, because he holds out the 
last, famt glimmenng of hope to them, ere they are thrust off 
upon the dark waters, upon which nothing else sheds a ray 
of light 

Should you be among those who have no fixed principles 
m morals and religion, for your own peace and usefulness, I 
beg j'ou to settle this subject at once and for ever Has God 
ever spoken to man ? If so, when and how ? These are 
the most important questions ever asked And they should 
be answered and settled, so that the mmd may have some- 
thmg to rest upon so firm that nothmg shall move it “ "Wfe 
are mere mites creeping on the earth, and oftentimes con- 
ceited mites too " We can easily unsettle things, but can 
erect nothing We can pull down a church, but, without 
aid, cannot erect a. hovel The earlier m life you settle 
your principles, the firmer, more mature, more mfluential, 
will your character be Search the Bible, and try it as you 
would gold m the furnace. K you doubt its mspuntion, sit 
down to its examination with candour, and with an honest 
desure to know what is truth let the examination be as 
thorough as you please, bu^ when once made, let it be 
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settled for ever You will then have something to stand 
upon. You \nll have an unernng standard by which to 
regulate your conduct, your consaence, and your heart 
The ship Aat outndes the storm with die greatest ease, is 
the one which has her anchors out^ her cables stretched, 
and her sails furled, before the strength of the storm has 
reached her, and the navigator, who must stand at the helm 
through the long, dark night, does not wait till that mght 
comes, ere he sees that his compass is boxed and properly 
hung He who has his religious pnnaples early fixed, has 
nothmg to do but at once, and continually, to act upon 
them — to cany them out m practice. He has not the 
delays and the vexations of distrust and doubt evepr little 
while, when he stops to examine and settle a principle 
Eveiy reader will be convinced of this, who will read over 
the seventy resolutions of President Edwards, all of ivhich 
were formed before he nas twenty years old, and the most 
important of them before he was nineteen. No mind could 
form, and act unon, such pnnciples from early life, without 
becoming great and efficient I cannot refrain from select- 
ing a few of these as a specimen 
“i. Resolved, that I mil do whatsoever I thmk to be 
most to the glorj' of God, and my oam good, profit and 
pleasure, m die whole of my duration, without any con- 
sideration of the time, whedier now, or never so many 
mynads of ages hence Resolved, to do whatever I think 
to be my duty, and most for the good and advantage of man- 
kmd in general Resolved, so to do, whatever difficulties I 
meet with, how many soever, and how great soever. 

“4. Resolved, never to do any manner of thmg, whether 
in soul or body, less or more, but what tends to the glory of 
God, nor be, nor suffer it, if I can possibly avoid it 
“ s Resolved, never to lose one moment of time, but to 
improve it in the most profitable way I possibly can. 

“6. Resolved, to hve with all my might while I do live. 
“7. Resolved, never to do anyffimg, which I should be 
afraid to do, if it were the last hour of my hfe 
“ 20 Resolved, to maintam die stnctest temperance in 
eating and dnnkmg. 

“21 Resolved, never to do anything, which, if I should 
see It in another, I should count a just occasion to despise 
him for, or to think any way the more meanly of him. 
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“ 34 Resolved, m narrations never to speak anything but 
the pure and simple verity. 

“46. Resolved, never to allow the least measure of any 
fretting or uneasiness at my father or mother. Resolved, 
to suffer no effects of it, so much as in the least alteration 
of speech, or motion of my eye, and to be especially careful 
of It with respect to any of our family ” 

The whole of these seventy resolutions are every way 
worthy the attention and the imitation of every young man 
And while this example is before you, allow me to present 
a few brief resolutions which were formed by a young man 
before he entered college, and which formed a character 
known and revered widely, and whose death was sincerely 
lamented. 

“ For the future direction of my life, I resolve, 

“ I. That I will make religion my chief concernment 
“ 2 That I will never be afraid or ashamed to speak in 
defence of religion 

“ 3. That I will make it my daily practice to read some 
part of the Holy Scriptures, that I may become acquainted 
with the will of God, and be quickened and comforted, and 
qualified to serve Christ and promote the interests of His 
kingdom in the world 

‘ ‘ 4 That I will every day reflect upon death and eternity 
" 5. That I will daily pray to God in secret 
“ 6. That, upon all proper occasions, I will reprove vice, 
and discountenance it, and, to my utmost, encourage virtue 
and religion. 

“ 7. That I will dispute only for light, or to communicate 
It 

“8 That I imII receive light wherever and however ^ 
offered 

“ 9 That I will give up no principle before I am con- 
vinced of its absurdity or bad consequences 

“ 10. That I will never be ashamed to confess a fault to 
an equal or to an inferior 

“ II. That I will make it a rule to do no action, at any 
time or place, of which action I should not be willing to be 
a witness against myself hereafter ” 

It IS frequently the case that young men have an idea that 
there is something in the cultivation of the heart, and in the 
restraints of religion, which degrades or cramps the soul , 

N 
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that a mind which is naturally noble and lofty, will become - 
grovelling and contracted by submitting to moral restraints. 
This IS a mere prejudice, and if does little good to deny a 
prejudice But go into that library, and examine the shelves 
and see who are those who have penned what will be im- 
mortal, and influence other minds as long as earth shall 
endure In almost every instance, the work which will hold 
Its place the longest, was dictated by a Christian heart The 
loftiest minds, the most cultivated intellect, and the most 
solid judgments, have bowed at the altar of God, and have 
been quickened and ennobled by the waters which flow from 
his mount , and if we go up from man to those higher orders 
of beings who compose “ the presence ” of the Eternal, we 
shall find them, after having shouted for joy over the crea- 
tion of this world, when the morning stars sang together, 
alter having watched the providences of God, and seen 
empires rise and fall , after having hung around the good in 
all their wanderings on earth, still studying the Gospel, to 
have their views enlarged, their conceptions of the infinite 
wisdom expanded and still desiring to look into these things 
May not the sublime idea of the modesty of these “angelic 
students” rebuke the ignorance, the darkness, the consum- 
mate pride, of those who feel that their greatness would be 
diminished by bowing to the gospel of God ? The angels 
diligently look into the mystery of the gospel, and they 
are the companions and fellow-students of all who thus 
study it 

By disciplining the heart, I mean, bringing it into subjec- 
tion to the will of God, so that you can best honour Hun 
and do most for the well-being of men. I xhall suggest 
some means by which the heart may be disciplined and the 
feelings cultivated 

I Let ft be your tmmedtaie and constant atm to mahe evety 
event subservient to cultivating the heart 

We are in danger of acknowledging the importance of 
this subject, but at the same time of putting it off to a con- 
venient season. You suppose ycur present circumstances 
are not favourable There are difficulties now, but you are 
looking forward to the time when things will be different. 
Your studies will not hurry >ou so muct. , they will become 
much easier, and you will have conveniences which you 
have not at the present time But when you shall go to 
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nnother place, or commence a new study, or enter upon a 
more pleasant season of the year, or have a new companion 
m your room, then you can begin to tahe care of your heart, 
and have intercourse with God But you greatly misjudge 
Everj'thing, every circumstance in our condition, is designed 
by Infinite Wisdom as a part of our moral discipline , and 
He who ‘watches the sparrow ivben she alights, and directs 
her how and where to find the gram of food. He directs all 
things relating to your situation , and he designs to have 
everything contribute to your moial improvement. There 
IS not a temptation which meets you, nor a vexation which 
harasses you, nor a trouble ivhich depresses you, but it was 
all designed for jmur good Do not put off, and plead that 
the path in which your Heavenly Father is leading you is 
different from what you would have chosen, and therefore 
you are excusable for not doing His will. No principle of 
action IS of any worth, unless it leads you continually to 
take care of the heart I have spoken already of the diffi- 
culty in subduing the mind, so as to make study easy. You 
will find the heart no more readily subdued Every indulg- 
ence of vice, every neglect of duty, strengthens the habits 
and propensities to do wrong and to go astray 

Should the hand of Providence strike down your best 
earthly friend, you would feel that you were called upon to 
make the event contribute to moral culture But do you 
feel that it is best to wait for such providences ? — to tempt 
God thus to visit you with afflictions ? Every event under 
His government is designed to do you good , and he who 
does not make it his daily business to cultivate his heart, 
will be in great danger of never doing it. You cannot do it 
at any time, and in a short period A virtuous and holy 
character is not built up in a day , it is the work of a long 
life Begin the work at once, and make it as really a part 
of your duties daily to cultivate the heart, as it is to take 
care of the body, or to cultivate the intellect. 

2 Make it a part of your daily habits to cultivate your 
conscience 

A man never became intemperate or profane at once. He 
never became a proficient in any sin by a single leap The 
youth first hears the oath, blushes as he falters out his first 
profane expression, and goes on, step by step, till he rolls 
“sin as a sweet morsel under his tongue.” It is so with any 
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Sin In this way the conscience is blunted and the heart 
hardened In this way, too, the conscience is recovered, 
and made susceptible to divine impressions Were you 
seeking only for a powerful motive to impel you onward in 
your studies, and were you regardless of your moral culture, 
still I would urge you, on this ground alone, to cultivate 
conscience most assiduously. I will tell you why. 

There are but few men who can be brought to task their 
powers so as to achieve much by motives drawn from this 
world only With the mass of educated men this is true 
Wealth cannot bribe to steady, unwearied efforts, ambition 
may lay an iron hand on the soul, but it cannot, excepting 
here and there, do it with a grasp sufficient to keep it in 
action the soft whispers of pleasure can do nothing towards 
shaking off the indolence and sluggishness of man, and 
fame, with a silver trumpet, calls in vam These motives 
can reach only a few. But conscience is a motive which 
can be brought to bear upon all, and can be cultivated till ^ 
she calls every energy, every susceptibility, every faculty of 
the soul into constant, vigorous, powerful action Every 
other motive, when analyzed, is small, mean, contemptible, 
and such as you depise when you see it operating upon 
others The soul of man is ashamed to confess itself a slave 
to any other power But this is not all any other motive 
soon looses its power. Trials, and misfortunes, and disap- 
pointments, damp, kill any other governing motive But 
this IS not so of the man who acts from conscience. You 
can crush him only by destroying his life Shut him up in 
the prison, and be wntes the Epistles to the Hebrews — a. 
work which is yet to do wonders, I doubt not, when the 
“ scattered, peeled ” sons of Israel are called in. Shut him 
up in prison, and his conscience arouses him, and carries 
him onward to exertions unthought of before. The cold 
walls of bis dungeon grow warm while he describes the Pil- 
grim’s Progress up to eternal day, and scatters the food of 
angels over the earth , — ^while he describes the Saint’s Ever- 
lasting Rest,’*' and actually does more for the good of man, 
under the pressure of conscience, in adversity, than during 
all the days of his prosperity. 

Only fix the impression on the mind so that it will be 
abiding that we are accountable to God for all that we 

* Note M 
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accomplish, and the amount of effort and success will be 
almost unmeasured Connect the immeasurable demands 
of eternity with e\ ery effort to conquer sin, to subdue your 
appetites and passions, and thus make the soul and body 
more disciplined instruments of doing good, together with 
e\ery noble resolution, and e\ery exertion, whether it be for 
life or for a moment, — and you inll not do small things , you 
will not walk through life unfelt, unknown, and you will not 
go down to the grave unw ept. Every unholy desire that you 
conquer , every thought that 5 ou treasure up for future use , 
every moment that you seize as it flies and stamp with «:ome- 
thing good which it may carry to the judgment-seat , every 
influence which jou exert upon the world for the honour of ' 
God or the good of man, — ^all, all is not only connected 
with the approbation of God and the rewards of eternal 
ages, but all aids you to strike for higher and nobler efforts 
still, till you arc enabled to acl leve what will astonish even 
1 ourself Think over the long list of those men who have 
lived and acted under the direct and continued influence of 
a conscience which chained every exertion and every tbought 
directly to the throne of God Go, stand at the grave of 
one of these men , and you will go away musing and heart- 
smitten, to think that he finished his work and did it so 
soon, and went home to his rest in the morning of life, while 
you have net cr even contemplated doing but little good. 
The stone over the dust of such a one will soon crumble 
away, but the light which surrounds that grave will grow 
brighter and brighter, till seen the earth over, because his 
faculties were under the continued direction and control of 
conscience 

Had I no other aim, then, than merely to excite you to 
high and noble enterprise, to make great efforts while vou 
live, that motive which I would select as incomparably 
superior to all others, to lead you to effort, is a cultivated, 
sanctified conscience But I have an atm higher than even 
this, in urging you to cultivate your conscience 

The path of life is beset with temptations This is a part 
of our moral discipline We must meet them every day • 
we cannot go round them, nor go past them, without being 
solicited by them , and nothing but a conscience increasingly 
tender will enable us to meet and overcome them Eor 
example, you will, every week, if not every day, find seasons 
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when you are tempted to be idle, to waste your time. There 
IS no motive at hand which will arouse you These frag- 
ments of time are scattered all along your path ^Nothing 
but a cultivated conscience will enable you to save them 
But this will It cannot be created and brought to bear 
upon you when indolence has seized you No, it must be 
done before. 

You will often be tempted to smite with the tongue The 
company indulge freely in their remarks upon absent cha- 
racters Opportunities occur in which you can throw in a 
Mord or two handsomely, and therefore keenly. You can 
gam credit by the shrewdness with which you judge of cha- 
racter, and for your insight into human nature No motive 
of kindness, of politeness, no sense of justice, will now avail 
to meet this temptation nothing but a tender conscience 
will do It 

You are a student Your health may not be good, — ^your 
nerves are easily excited, — ^you are easily thrown off your 
guard, speak quickly, and evidently with a great loss of self- 
respect, which aids m increasing your ill-humour and your 
tartness You cannot reason yourself or shame yourself in- 
to a good temper a cultivated conscience is the only thing 
which will sweeten the temper. 

In the course of your life, you will be making bargains, 
and be more or less in habits of dealing with men. You 
may intend to be an honourable and an honest man , but 
you will be strongly tempted, at times, to cheapen what you 
buy, and over-praise what you sell, or to do as you would not 
that others should do unto you, unless you are under the 
direction of a clear, discriminating conscience 

You know how much we esteem our character in the 
sight of men. Many will fight for it, and quarrel for it and 
prefer death a thousand times to the loss ot character, in the 
eyes of their fellow-men. This love of character is as 't 
should be. But what is it to be judged of men, in com- 
parison to being judged of God? Of what consequence 
IS It what men say of us, or thinlc of us, in comparison 
to what God thinks of us? Who, that beheves in the - 
justice of God, and in the immortality of the soul, would 
not prefer to have his approbation to that of the universe 
besides? But you can never gam his approbation , j ou can 
never stat d fair in his sight , you can never have him for 
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your friend, unless you have a heart that is continually under 
the discipline of a well-regulated, cultivated conscience. 

3 Avotd iempt'iUons. 

It IS vvi«:dom in beings as frail as we are, not only to use 
every possible mevns to overcome sins which beset us, but, 
as far as possible, to avoid meeting them. If you are on a 
journey, with a high object in view to be attained, and >ou 
may be beset with enemies, you will feel anxious, not merely 
to be so well guarded that they cannot overcome you, but, as 
hir as possible, to av oid meeting them There is something 
in the simply piety of Baxter which pleases us, when he 
gravely tells us what a blessing he received in nairowly es- 
caping getiing a place at court in the early part of his life. 
We all believe in a superintending Provid«.ncc , and we know 
that many of the best men who have ever lived, have been 
not merely shut out from wealth, and station, and honours, 
but made objects of sufTenog, and even of derision to the 
rest of mankind 1 he hand that covers them seems rough, 
ai d frequently oppressive But multitudes, who have been 
ornaments to society, and blessings to their species, and 
who, after having done their work here, have gone to the 
rev.ards of the perftet, have owed their character chiefly to 
the fact, that their circumstances shielded them from tempta- 
tions. M ere you to mark any number of young men in the 
same class, who you would fear will accomplish little or 
nothing for the good of man, y'ou would be likely to select 
those who, by their situations, are peculiarly exposed to 
temptations. 

There are said to be certain peculiar sins which easily 
beset every man , and there are certainly temptations which 
are peculiar to every one Inio some you fall oftener 
and more e.isily than into others. Some will meet you m 
ore place, and some in another , some in one shape, and 
some in another Jt is important, for any improvement m 
moral character, to know where you are peculiarly exposed, 
and at these points set a strong and wakeful guard 

There are certain individuals with whom you cannot 
associate, with whom you cannot spend an hour, without 
hearing things said, and receiv'ing impressions, w Inch tend to 
lower your standard of honourable feeling, and of purity of 
heart Their society may, in many respects, be enchanting, 
their conversation bewitching, while, at the same time, there 
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may be a subtle poison whicb will gradually destroy your 
moral sense You love to walk with some of these, you 
love to visit them in their rooms , and you hope you 
may have some good influence upon them Perhaps you 
will have , but the danger is all on your side The impres- 
sions which the soul receives, and the modes of feeling irto 
winch the heart is gradually l_d, will not be likely to s artle 
jou at first, eien though their end is moral death How can 
you hope to strengthen jour moral habits, and grow in 
character, if you frequently jield to the temptation of con- 
1 e sa ion which deadens the moral sensibilities ? Here is 
one plain temptation , and the way to grow in purity of 
heart is, not to frequent such company, and there try to 
throw some feeble influence in favour of virtue, and then go 
away, and lament and pray over the instances in which you 
yielded to temptation , but keep clear of the danger , break 
off from all aisociates whose influence is against the great 
object of disciplining the hea’t 

Some sms meet you at particular seasons For example, 
you notice that, after study, or after tea, or at some parti- 
cular hour of the day, you have less patience than usual 
You are inclined to be irritable, or jou are in low spirits 
You are in danger of cultivating a bad habit of feeling and 
speaking, and of trying the temper of others Here you 
are beset at a particu'ar time of the day , set a watch over 
yourself, and avoid the danger You can easily see the 
rock, for it is above the waves 

At some particular time of the day, or in some particular 
situations, you find yourself exposed to debasing and cor 
rupting thoughts They fill the mind and crowd out every 
thing that is good These associations arise only when you 
are alone, or when you are conversing on some particular 
topics, or when something is recalled by the memory Can 
JOU hope to conquer these legions, and drive away a'l these 
unclean birds, by any other means than by fleeing from 
them? As there are some demons which, it is said, cannot 
be cast out except by prayer and fasting, so these can be 
overcome only by avoiding and resisting them, when they 
approach the heart, and by the most sincere prayer when 
they have once entered it 

Suppose you were attemptmg to grow' m moral character 
and worth, and jet should, now and then, indulge yourself 
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jn reading a bad book. The book seems to have fallen into 
) our hand b> accident. You do not often read it, but some- 
iimes If^ok into it , or, if you do not own it, some one may, 
who offora to loan it to jou. Here is a temptation thrown 
before ) ou. You ma> ne\ er know what that book contains, 
if JOU do not now learn it , and should jou not know what 
•-uch bo >ks contain, in order to warn others against their 
irfluence ? I reply, Beware , and jield not to this tempta- 
tion. One yic’dtiu, when thus tempted, may be jour rum , 
or, if it be not, it will take you a lone time to rcco\cr from 
the mischief*, which j’ou are bringing upon j'ourself Temp- 
tations should be met .at a distance • if jou sec the bird once 
,<nrc upon the serpent, she begins to flj round and round, 
and at extrj’ reioluiion coming nearer and nearer, till she 
tails into the mouth of the dciourcr 
You ha\ewhat arc usually called “failings,” or “little 
fadings. ' Bj a proper attention and study of j ourself, j'oii 
cm know wlnt tluse arc, but if jou find anj difficulty in 
discovering, jou htivc only to isk jour near neighbour, and 
be will name many which jou never had claimed as yours 
Now, what are thc'C failings, except places at which you 
are constantlj jieJding to temptations? And how’ can you 
hope to cure jour-iclf of them, except bj avoiding them? 
Suppose jou are miurally of a turn of mind which is bold, 
impetuous, and forward It leads you to make remarks that 
aie rash, and to do things which jou ought not. Should j’ou 
not avo'd every temptation to it? If Peter be naturally 
impetuous, and in danger of striking at the first head which 
he mcetc, ought he not to leave Ins sword behind him ? You 
may be of such a temperament, that all company exates 
jour animal spirits, and jou arc so casilj elated, that you 
lose jour balance .it the time, and have an equal degree of 
depression follow mg it. In this case, arc jou wise to allow 
j ourself to run into temptation^ Suppose a man Iiavean 
innate propensity to be dishonest, so that he can hardly 
touch the propenj of others without appropriating something 
of It to himself, can he hope to clear his hands and his 
heart so long as he continues m the place of temptation? 
Should Judas carry the b.ig when he has fully proved to 
himself that he cannot do it without stealing from it ? Should 
a p.issionatc man, whose temper is easily excited, throw 
himself in situations in which he will certainly be tempted 
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to anger? Whatever be your weakness, or the spot at 
which you fall, beware of it, and shun it I once knew a 
gilted young man, who, in very early life, had indulged 
a love for ardent spirit, which was almost fatal Under the 
indiience of conscience and religion, he finally conquered 
himself, and for years did not taste a drop In a conver- 
sation with him on the subject, he told me that so strong 
was his appetite, that, even then, the sight of a decanter was 
painful, and that, whenever he heard liquor running from 
the cask in a store he immediately ran out as fast as pos- 
sible, whether his errand was or was not done. His safety 
was only in flying So it is in regard to any temptation 
1 he best w'ay to overcome sin, is to flee from its approach 
He who tampers with a temptation is already under its 
power. The lion will frequently let his victim move, and 
will play with it before he crushes it. 

4 IVafcA over your temper 

There is much said about the natural disposition ana 
temper of men , and the fact, that any one has a temper 
which IS unhappy and unpleasant, is both accounted and 
apologised for, by saying that his temper is “naturally" 
unpleasant It is a comfortable feeling to lay as much blame 
upon nature as we can , but the difficulty is, that the action, 
to use a law term, will not he No one has a temper 
naturally so good that it does not need attention and culti- 
vation , and no one has a temper so bad, but that, by proper 
culture, it may become pleasant One of the best-disciplmed 
tempers ever seen was that of a gentleman who w as, naturally, 
quick, irritable, rash, and violent , but, by having the care 
of the sick, and especially of deranged people, he so com- 
pletely mastered himself, that he was never known to be 
thrown off his guard The difference m the happiness 
w’hich IS received or bestowed by the man who guards his 
temper, and that by the man who does not, is immense. 
There is no misery so constant, so distressing, and so in- 
tolerable to others, as that of ha\ing a disposition which is 
your master, and which is continually fretting itself There 
are corners enough, at every turn in life, against w hich ive 
may run, and at which we may break out in impatience, if 
we choose. 

No one can have an idea of the benefits to be derived 
from a constant supervision and cultivation of the temper, 
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till he try them, not that you will certainly cultivate the 
moral fee mgs, if the temper be subdued , but you certainly 
■nil' not, if it be not subdued Few men ever had, naturally, 
a mure unmanageable disposition than he who, at forty, 
frequently appears among the most amiable of men Look 
at Roger Sherman He made himself master of his temper, 
and cultivated it as a great busmess m lile There are one 
or two instances which show this part of his character in a 
light that IS beautiful He was, one day, after having re- 
ceived his highest honours, sitting and reading in his parlour 
A roguish student, in a room close by, held a looking-glass 
in such a posiuon as to pour the reflected rays of the sun 
directly in Mr Sherman’s face He moved his chair, and the 
thing was repeated A third time the chair was moved, but 
the looking-glass still poured the sun in his eyes He laid 
aside his book, went to the window, and many witnesses of 
the impudence expected to hear the ungentlemanly student 
severely reprimanded He raised the window gently, and 
then — shut the window-blind • I cannot forbear adducing 
another instance of the power which he had acquired over 
himself. 

“He was naturally possessed of strong passions , but over 
these he at length obtained an extraordinary control He 
became habitually calm, sedate, and self-possessed Mi* 
Sherman was one of those men who are not ashamed to 
maintain the forms of religion in his family One morning, 
he called them together, as usual, to lead them m prayer to 
God , the ‘ old family Bible ’ was brought out and laid on 
the table Mr Sherman took his seat, and beside him 
placed one of his children, a small child — a child of his old 
age , the rest of the family were seated round the room , 
several of these were now grown up Besides these, some 
of the tutors of the college were boarders in the family, and 
were present at the time alluded to His aged and now 
superannuated mother occupied a corner of the room, 
opposite the place where the distinguished judge of Con- 
necticut sat At length, he opened the Bible and began to 
read The child, who was seated beside him, made some 
little disturbance upon which Mr Sherman paused, and told 
It to be still Again he proceeded , but again he paused, 
to reprimand the little offender, whose playful disposition 
would scarcely permit it to be still At this time, hv gently 
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tapped Its ear. The blow, if it might be called a blow, 
caught the attention of his aged mother, who now, with some 
effort, rose from her seat, and tottered across the room At 
length, she reached the chair of Mr. Sherman, and in a 
moment most unexpected to him, she gave him a blow on 
the ear, with all the power she could summon, ‘ Then,' 
said she, ‘ yoti sinks your child, and I will sinks mine > ' 

“ For a moment, the blood was seen rushing to the face 
of Mr. Sherman , but it was only for a moment, when all was 
calm and mild as usual. He paused — he raised his spectacles 
— ^he cast his eye upon his mother — ^again it fell upon the 
book, from which he had been reading Not a word escaped 
him , but again he calmly pursued the service, and soon 
after sought, in prayer, an ability to set an example before 
his household, which should be worthy of their imitation 
Such a victory was worth more than the proudest victory ever 
achieved in the field of battle.” 

Suppose, at the close of the day, as you look back upon 
what you have done and said, you see that, m one instance, 
you answered a companion short and tartly, m another, 
you broke out in severe invective upon one who was absent , 
in another, you were irritated and vexed at some trifle, 
though you kept it to yourself, and felt the corrosions of an 
ill temper without betraying our feelings, otherwise than by 
your countenance Can you now look back upon the day 
with any degree of comfort ? Can you feel that you have 
made any advancement in subduing yourself, so that you can 
look at yourself with cheerfulness and respect, during this 
day? And if that be so, from day to day, and from week 
to week, can you expect that your heart will be more and 
more subdued? You may be sure that no one, who so 
gives way to his temper, during every day. that, at night, 
he has to reproach himself for it, can be growing in moral 
excellence. 


You need not be discouraged in your attempts to correct 
a quick, an irritable and a bad temper, even though, at first, 
unsuccessful Success, on this point, will certainly follow 
«ertion It is one mark of a great, as well as a good man, 
to nave a command over the temper Sir Walter Raleigh 
^^'^■^^aded young man, and, because 
in Tiic figbt, the young man proceeded to spit 

e, in public Sir Walter look his handkerchief, and. 
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calmly wiping his face, merely made this reply . — “Young 
man, if I could as easily wipe your blood from my conscience 
as I can this injury from my face, I would this moment take 
away your life.” The great Dr Boerhaave’’' was always un- 
moved by any provocation, though the practice of medicine 
IS by no means well calculated to soothe the nerves Upon 
being asked how he obtained such a mastery over himself, 
he stated, that “ he was naturally quick of resentment, tut 
that he had, by daily prayer and meditation, at length attained 
to this mastery over himself.” 

You will have strong temptations to irritability of temper , 
for It IS impossible to be a student, and not have the system 
m such a state that little vexations will jar upon your nerves. 
But the indulgence of such a temper will not merely mar 
your present peace, injure you in the eyes of all who know 
}OU, hurt your usefulness, hasten on a premature old age, 
but it IS fatal to that peace of mind which consists in “ a pure 
conscience ” The heart sickens in despondency, when, at 
the close of the day, you go to the closet and have to reflect, 
that your temper is still unsubdued , and that, while you ought 
to be above being moved by the little troubles which meet 
you, they constantly oppress you. If you now have no more 
of character than to give way to your disposition, while in the 
retirement of the study, what will you do when the multiplied 
vexations of active life come upon you ? 

5. Be careful to improve your thoughts when alone 

There will be seasons recurring frequently, when you must 
be alone. You will walk alone, or you will sit in the evening 
shade alone, or you will he on a sleepless pillow alone 
Every student ought not only to expect this, but to desire 
It , and never, if faithful to himself, need he be less alone 
than when alone The appetites and passions are so apt to 
ramble, that we esteem him to be good at self-government 
who subdues them , but the thoughts are but little behind in 
gi\ing the conscientious man trouble The two difficulties 
which will meet you most constantly, are, to keep the 
thoughts from wandering, and from wandering in forbidden 
paths What is vain and visionary will easily steal in upon 
you when alone, and you will soon become a most wretched 
companion to yourself, and your own tempter You can 
easily get into the habit of looking back, and recalling what 

* Note N 
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you have read or studied, and exiraming •what way-marks 
you have put up, or of reviving the memory of information 
and knowledge which you have revived by conversation, 
but if V ou do not cu.tivaie this habit, there will be one ,at 
jour elbow ever ready to enter the heart and become the 
strong man of the house The memorj' and the judgment 
may both be cultivated ty emplojmg your thoughts upon 
whatever you have been studying or reading for the last 
twenty-four hours Your process will be, first, to recall any- 
thing valuable which you have met •with, and then classify 
It, and weigh it, and judge as to the occasions m which you 
may wish to use it 

I have spoken tf the practice of building castles in the 
air, — a practice which will be very apt to steal in upon you 
till It becomes a regular habit, unless you are very careful 
You can hardly be too solicitous to keep clear of this habit 
1 have also spoken of worse results of permitting the thoughts 
to wander when alone, — evils which want a name, to convey 
any conception of their enormity 

There are many great advantages m taking frequent oppor- 
tunities of eraploj’ing j'our thoughts alone 

The mind and feelings are soothed by the process , and 
this is an object every way desirable Who can rush into 
the responsibilities, the anxieties, and the labours of the 
student w ithout strong excitement ? Who can see the field of 
knowledge continually and boundlessly opening before him, 
with multitudes who, like himself, have staked iheir character, 
hopes and happiness upon success, ready to compete with 
him, without having the excitement continually increasing 
and growing upon him ? There will be little disappoint- 
ments frequently, little trials, mistakes, which harass and vex 
you beyond measure You need seasons of meditation, by 
which the feelings become soothed and softened, and the 
judgment rendered dear and decided 

'Ihe future lies before jou It will come — it will bring 
changes to you , some of them will be severe and hea^vy to 
bear There will be sorrows and disappointments m your 
progress You need to anticipate the future, so far as you 
can do it by sitting down and looking calmly at the possible 
events which may be before j’ou. He w'ho never looks out 
and anticipates a storm, will be but poorly prepared to meet 
It when It comes I do not mean that j’ou should go into 
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the future, and there take a possible calamity, and then 
grapple with it as with your destiny, and thus mentally endure 
evils which probably will never come , for no one is likely 
to hit upon the real evils which will overtake him , but I 
mean that the thoughtless man, who never communes with 
himself, IS the man who meets troubles with the least resig- 
nation. 

You have plans, too, for the future, which need to be laid 
in your own bosom first — matured there — reviewed there till 
they are perfected, under all the light w'hich frequent con- 
templations can throw upon them Your thoughts, while 
alone, are the best instruments with which to iipen the fruit 
of future exertions. 

Some are afraid of themselves, and dread few things more 
than to find themselves alone. Every thought of the past or 
of the future only discourages , and they can be comfortable 
only by forgetting themselves But this is not wise. 'Were 
It possible for a friend to whisper all your failings, deficiencies 
and faults into your ear, without wounding your feelings, and 
causing you to revolt under the discipline, it would be an 
invaluable blessing to you What such a friend might do, 
you can do for yourself, by your thoughts, when alone, and 
that without any mortification A man can thus be his own 
teacher, and after repeated trials, can weigh his actions, 
conduct and character very accurately 

He who does not know himself, will never be ready so to 
make allowances for others, as to be greatly beloved He 
will be m danger of being harsh and censorious. While he 
w'ho is in the habit of measuring himself, in the cool moments 
of retirement, will seldom fail, of knowin'g so much of him- 
self that he will regard with tenderness the failings of others 
In studying your own character, you have a wide field open- 
ing before you You will fail of doing yourself any good, if, 
in looking at yourself, you do not make it your determination 
laitHfully to reprove yourself for your failings and faults 
Mark the places where you tnp, and be sure to shun them 
the next time Note every instance in which you trespassed 
upon the kindness, the feelings, or the nghts of others , and 
in all cases in which you have failed to observe the golden 
rule, reprove yourself with due severity, and see that you 
amend. You will find, that, at some particular places, you 
have shown a heart that was selfish or wanton — a temper 
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that -was revengeful and unkind — a spirit that was jealous, 
or envious, or malicious — a self-conceit that was unpleasant 
— or a positiveness that required others to acknowledge 
your mfallibilitjc No one can be alone, and look over his 
character, and the manifestations of that character, long, 
without seeing numerous deficiencies, and marking many 
places, at which he will set a guard in future 

One of the best critenons by which to judge of your 
character, is to examine the characters of those of whose 
society you are especially fond You will be more intimate 
with some than with others They will be more likely to flatter 
you , and no better index can ever be found to a man’s real 
character, than those who are his flatterers If you can dis- 
cover — and w ho cannot, if he tries ? — w ho are most frequently 
flattering you, it will be easy for you to see where you stand 
In no moral excellence will you be likely to be above those 
who pay for your company by their flatteries. You can, in 
this wray, most accurately know the state of your heart , and 
in your hours of meditation jou will be unwise to neglect to 
submit your life to this ordeal 
By attention to your thoughts when alone, you can obtain 
what can in no other situation be obtained — definite and 
correct views of the character of God No reading, or 
preaching, or conversation, can ever gi\e you clear con- 
ceptions on this great subject, without meditation From 
our infancy we hear the character of God described, we 
read thc' description of His character in His word, but 
after all, w^'are not likely to attach correct and precise ideas 
to this languWe, unless we reflect much alone On other 
subjects It is i&t so If, from your infancy, you should hear 
the characteristics of a steam-engine described, as you grew 
up, your ideas Vould become definite and settled by ex- 
perience You would see the engine frequentlj, or converse 
with those who had seen it But our conception of the 
character of our Maker do not become definite by expenence. 
Ihe same terms may convey wrong impressions, all the way 
through life, if w'e never made this the subject of meditation 
Let my young reader try it, and he will find that a single 
hour of close thought alone will give him views of the cha- 
racter of God which are more definite, clear, and satisfactory, 
than anything of which he has ei er made trial 
6. Be m ihe daily practice of reading the Word of Ged. 
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Tlie whole journey of life is a continued series of checks, 
disappointments, and sorrows In other words, all the deal- 
ings of Providence towards us are designed for the purposes 
of moral discipline. On no other supposition can we recon- 
cile His deahngs with His mfinite benevolence, or feel re- 
signed m the circumstances in which we are frequently placed. 
But those views of God, and of ourselves, which are essen- 
tial to our peace, and discipline of heart, are to be found only 
m the word of God I have often been struck with a pas- 
sage in the travels of the celebrated Mungo Park, descnbmg 
his situation and feelings ivhen alone m the very heart of 
Africa. “Whichever way I turned, nothmg appeared but 
danger and difficulty. I saw myself m the midst of a vast 
wilderness, m the depth of the ramy season, naked and alone, 
surrounded by savage animals, and men still more savage I 
was five hundred miles from the nearest European settle- 
ment All these circumstances crowded at once on my re- 
collection, and I confess that my spirits began to fail me I 
considered my fate as certam, and that I had no alternative 
but to he down and pensh The mfluence of religion, how- 
ever, aided and supported me. I recollected that no human 
prudence or foresight could have arrested my present suffer- 
ings I mdeed was a stranger m a strange land , yet I was 
still under the protecting eye of that Providence who has 
condescended to call Himself the stranger’s friend At this 
moment, painful as my reflections were, the extraordinary 
beauty of a small moss m fructification irresistibly caught my 
eye. I mention this to show from what tnflmg cucumstances 
the mind will sometimes derive consolation , for, though the 
whole plant was not larger than the top of one of my fingers, 
I could not contemplate the delicate conformation of its 
roots, leaves, and capsula, without admiration Can that 
Being, thought I, who planted, watered, and brought to per- 
fection, in this obscure part of the world, a thing which 
appears of so small importance, look with unconcern upon 
the situation and siiffenngs of creatures formed after His 
own image ? Surely not Reflections like these "would not 
allow me to despair I started up, and, disregardmg both 
hunger and fatigue travelled forward, assured that relief was 
at hand , and I was not disappointed ” 

This IS a touching incident m the life of a brave man, and 
is beautifully expressed. But let us notice the fact that God 

o 
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has made two distinct revelations of Himself to this world, 
each of which is perfect in its kmd. The one is by His 
works, — so clearly reveahng His eternal power and Godhead 
in these, that the very heathen are mexcusable for not wor- 
shipping Him. The heavens, the earth, all His works, even 
to the little “ moss ” which lifts its humble head m the sands 
of the desert, unite m teaching His wisdom, His power, and 
TTw goodness And it was very natural for Park thus to 
gam confidence and mstniction from this microscopic forest, 
planted and watered by an unseen hand, but lam confident^ 
thati had he, at the same time, looked at the other revdation 
which God has made, and drawn from the Bible, he would 
have had a confidence still stronger, and even joy in agam 
committing himself to One who suffers not the sparrow to 
fall without His special drection. In the nmeteenth Psalm 
is a beautiful parcel drawn between these two revelations 
of heaven, and the supenonty of the written most decidedly 
extolled. The monarch of Israel seems to have been walk- 
ing on the top of his palace, on one of those clear, dehghtfiil 
evenings which hang over Palestine, and contemplating the 
works of his Maker He breaks out m praise, declanng that 
the heavens and the stany firmament beam out the glory of 
God, and looking down upon the earth, he says that every 
day speaks to the one that is to follow it, and every mght to 
its successor — declanng the character of God , and though 
no speech is heard, and no language is uttered by the works 
of God, yet they reveal Him through all the earth, wherever 
the sun shmes He then seems to forget all the bnghtness 
of the heavens and the glones of earth as he turns away to 
the word of God, — ^that better revelation of Himself His 
harp raises m its strams as he celebrates that , for here is a 
revdation which is perfect, complete, reachmg the soul, com- 
mending itself to the conscience, gladdenmg the heart, en- 
lighte nmg the understanding, endurmg in its effects upon 
the soul, gratifymg the taste, and, beyond all, restrammg fiom 
sm and punfymg the heart This spontaneous burst of the 
sweet smger of Israel is probably the most perfect eulogy upon 
the word of God which the world has ever seen 
Perhaps the best unmspired eulogy upon the Bible is firom 
the pen of that masterly scholar. Sir William Jones * It 
was written on a blank page m his Bible, and also mserted 

• Note O 
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in his eighth Discourse before the Society for Asiatic Re- 
searches “The Scriptures contain, independently of a 
divine origin, more true subhrmty, more exquisite beauty, 
purer mo^ity, more important history, and finer strams 
both of poetrj' and eloquence, than could be collected, withm 
the same compass, from all other books that were ever com- 
posed m any age, or m any idiom. The two parts of which 
the Scnptures consist, are connected by a chain of composi- 
tions, nhich bears no resemblance, m form or style, to any 
that can be produced from the stores of Greaan, Indian, 
Persian, or even Arabian learning The antiquity of those 
compositions no man doubts , and the unstrained applica- 
tion of them to events long subsequent to then publication, 
IS a solid ground of belief that they were genuine predictions, 
and consequently mspired ” 

Deists and sceptics, m swarms, have studied the revelation 
of nature, and professed to see and know God , but from 
this source they draw no truths m which the can agree, no 
precepts nhich m any measure break the power of sm vnthin 
the heart, no consolations which bow the will to that of God 
m the hour of suffenng and tnal, and no hope that can sus- 
tam and cheer the soul when she is called to feel her house 
shake and fall m pieces 

“ The Bible resembles an extensive and highly cultivated 
garden, where there is a last vanety and profusion of fruits 
and flowers, some of which are more essential or more 
splendid than others , but there is not a blade suffered to 
grow m It, which has not its use and beauty m the system 
Salvation for sinners is the grand truth presented everywhere, 
and m all pomts of light , but the pure m heart sees a thou- 
sand traits of the divine character, of himself, and of the 
norld,— some stnking and bold, others cast, as it were, into 
the shade, and designed to be searched for and examined, — 
some direct, others by nay of mtimation or mference.” 

You cannot enjoy the Scnptures unless you have a taste 
for them ; and, to this end, it is absolutely essential that you 
read them daily. Many have tned to read the Bible, and 
were entirely unsuccessfuL They have obtamed new edi- 
tions, m different forms, and yet there was no enjoyment in 
readmg One reason was, that they never were m die habit 
of reading the Bible' every day , and unless you have this 
habit, It IS m vam ev^tr to hope to see or feel any of those 
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excellences which others praise; You could enjoy no study, 
if taken up only now and then Every student knows that 
he feds interested in any study in proportion as he contmues 
to attend to it day after day for some time. This is true of 
the mathematics, where the taste has but little to do Take 
up Euchd once in a year, and look over a few propositions, 
and you feel but little mterest in it Open Shalbpeare once 
m many months, and you read with no mterest; and the 
longer the mtervds are between reading him, the less is the 
disposition to recur to him So of any other book. 

Perhaps few characters have ever had their time more 
fully engrossed mth business than Queen Elizabeth, yet 
she is said to have f-rnnd time to read the Scnptures daily, 
and to have acquired a decided taste for them “ I walk," 
says she, “ many times in the pleasant fields of the Holy 
Scnptures, where I pluck up the goodlisome herbs of 
sentences by pruning, eat them by readmg, digest them 
by musing, and lay them up at length m the high seat of 
memory by gathenng them together , so that, having tasted 
then sweetness, I may perceive the bitterness of life ” 

A little before his death, the great JLocke, bemg asked 
how a young man could, “in the shortest and surest way, 
attam a knowledge of the Christian religion, in the full and 
just extent of it," made this memorable reply “Let him 
study the Holy Scnptures, especially the New Testament 
Therem are contamed the words of eternal life It has God 
for its author, salvation for its end, and truth, witiiout any 
mixture of error, for its matter ” 

I would not only most earnestly recommend you to read 
the Scriptures daily, but nould add a fewlimts as to the 
best method of domg it 
(r ) Read tlie Bible alone tn your retiren^ait 
The reason of this is obvious Your mmd will be less 
distracted, the attention less likely to be called off, your 
thoughts less likely to wander You can read dehberately, 
slowly, understandmgly, and with personal apphcation. It 
will soon become a delightful habit j and you will shortly 
greet the time when you are to be alone with your Bible, 
With as mu(di mterest as if you were to be with your dearest 
earthly fnend. No taste is so much improved by habit and 
cultnation as the taste for the Word of God There is a 
condensation in language, a power in the poetry and elo" 
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quence of the Bible, aside from its moral influence, •which 
brings the taste of the reader to its own standard, with 
astomsbing rapidity 

(2 ) For all practical purposes in your daily reading^ use 
the common translation of the Bible 

For accurate and cntical study, the student •will of course 
go to the onginal, and to commentators. But to obtam a 
general knowledge of the revelation m our hands, and to 
cultivate the moral feelmgs of the heart, the common trans- 
lation is mcomparably supenor to anything else. It is of 
great importance to obtain such a knowledge of the Bible as 
you ivill obtam by reading it m order I suppose the Word 
of God was gi\en in parcels, from time to time, as was best 
adapted to the state of the world, and best adapted to give 
us correct conceptions of the character and government of 
God I would have one part of your time employed in 
readmg the books m order, gomg regularly through the 
Bible m this way as fast as your circumstances will admit 
At another sitting, and m another part of the day, I would 
read some part that is stnctly devotional, such as the 
Psalms, tlie Gospels, or the Prophets No young man 
can be too faraihar with tlie Book of Proverbs There is 
an amazing amount of practical wisdom treasured up there , 
and the young man who should have that at his command, 
will be liely to do wisely All the proverbs and wise say- 
ings of the earth can bear no comparison to those of Solo- 
mon for value , and there is scarcely one of any -value, tlie 
essence of which is not already in his I would not recom- 
mend commentanes of any kind for your daily readmg 
They are hke putting crutches under the arms of a man 
nearly welL They will aid him now for a short time, but 
will eventually do injury. He who uses a commentator 
constantly -will soon feel that it is essential, that the Scnji- 
tures contam but little, while the commentary is nch , and 
that he must rely upon it for all his opmions. A^Tiat opmions 
you hav e, will also leave you at once ; for what comes easily, 
will be sure to go as easily 

(3 ) Read the Scriptures with an humble, teachable disposi- 
tion. 

The strongest of all evidence in favour of the inspiration 
of the Bible is the mtemal — that w'hich the good man feels 
Tliis, indeed, is sucli as no arguments of the infidel can 
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shake On other evidence you can throw doubts for a 
moment, brmg objections which cannot at once be answered, 
suggest difficulties which perplex , — but you may heap diffi- 
culties up like mountain piled upon mountain, and the good 
man feels that his Bible is from God. This is just as you 
would suppose it would be with a book from heaven But, 
aside from this, there is evidence enough to crush every 
doubt for ever It is well to measure the base and examine 
the foundations of the buildmg, if your circumstances will 
allow of It , but if you cannot do it just now, reserve it for 
some future time But you cannot denve good from the 
Bible, unless you have an humble mind. A child might say 
mat the sun and stars all moved round the earth , that his 
reason taught him so, and that it was befitting that God should 
thus form the universe But the reason of the child cannot 
decide such points You must not say that you can decide 
what and how much God ought to reveal We cannot ex- 
plain or understand the mystenes which hang around every 
gram of sand and eveiy drop of water , much less can we 
expect at once to have a revelation about a Being whom no 
eye ever saw, and a country from “ whose bourne no tra- 
veller” ever returns, wathout meeting with difficulties and 
mystenes Humility will teach us to sit at the feet of 
Revelation, and receive her instructions without cavilling 
Reverence tow'ards the audior, the contents of the Scnp- 
tures, and our own everlasting welfare, demand that we 
read with humility We must be docile We are ignorant 
and need instruction , we are dark, and need illummation , 
we are debased by our passions and sms, and need elevat- 
ing The torch of reason cannot enlighten w'hat hangs 
beyond the grave , the conjectures of the imagination only 
bewilder, and without receiving the Bible with the spint of 
a child, you will conjecture, and theonse, and wilder, till 
you find yourself on an ocean of uncertainty, without a chart 
to guide you, a compass by which to steer, or a haven which 
you can hope to make 

(4.) Read the Saipiures under a co}tsiant sense of high 
responsibility 

If the book m your hand be the only revelation w’hich 
has been made to man, and if God has spoken His mind 
and will in that, then you have a standard to which you can 
at all nmes bring your conscience, by which you can cultl- 
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vale )'our heart and grow m purity You have a book which 
Ts able to fit you for the highest usefulness, — to point out 
the noblest ends of your existence, — the best method of 
attaming those ends , which can soothe you when the heart 
is corrodmg by vexatious cares, which can humble you when 
in danger of bemg lifted up by prospenty, uhich can sustam 
you uhen your own strength is gone, and which, after having 
led you as the star led the vnsc men of the East, through 
life, will at last lead you to a world where the soul shall live 
and act in her strength, die mind be enlarged to the utmo«!t 
of Its capacity, and where your wishes will only be com- 
mensurate with your enjoyments Can you neglect this 
book without doing yourself mjustice? You are but of 
yesterday, and have had time to learn but little of what 
IS around you , and without Divine aid, you never would 
learn what is the destiny of your nature, nor the path which 
hes before the soul in the eternal world , but God has given 
you His owTi Word to teach, to direct, and to sanctify you 
If you have anytliing of wisdom, you will read the Scnptures 
daily if you do not do it, you may be sure the reason is, that 
you are so in love ivith sin, that you are unwilling to have a 
light poured upon you which wrould rebuke you 

(7.) Be in the habit of faithfully revmvtng your conduct at 
stated seasons 

When these stated seasons shall be, and how oftenthey 
shall recur, is not for me to say But they should recur 
often, and penodically A heathen jihilosopher strongly 
urged his pupils to examine, every night before they slept, 
what they had been doing that day, and so discover what 
actions are worthy of pursuit to-morrow, and what vices are 
to be prevented from slipping mto habits There are par- 
ticular times when, by the providences of God, we are , 
especially called to examine our conduct, which are not 
periodical For example, if the hand of sickness has been 
laid upon you, and you have been made to feel your weak- 
ness and helplessness, the time of your sickness and of your 
recovery should both be seasons in W'hich to pause and hold 
dose counsel with your heart If you change places, go 
from home, or go to a new institution for study, such a 
change affords you the best possible opportunity to examine 
and see wbat habits, what moral delinquenaes you ought to 
change for the better, — ^what have been the rocks of tempt- 
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ation on which you have split, — what the companions who 
have led you astray, — ^what the sms you have fallen into 
whiA would grieve your parents, which have pierced your 
own soul with sorrow, and which, if persisted in, will even- 
tually destroy you for any service, in the holy kmgdom of 
God. These changes in your circumstances ought always to 
be made pausing places, at which you faithfully review all 
your life, and, with penitence for the past, and new resolu- 
tions, set out for a better life in future 

But these are not the penodical times which I am es- 
pecially urging. At the close of every Sabbath you should 
make a conscience of performing the duty, and retire and 
review the week which is now past It is a good time. 
You have had the soothing rest of the Sabbath, and you are 
now one week nearer the hour of djnng, and the hour of 
being judged You have had the advantages of another 
week , now is the time to see how you have improved them * 
you have had another week m which to influence others j 
now IS the time to see what that influence has been you 
have had the responsibilities of formmg a character, under 
the highest possible advantages, for the service of God 
dunng the past week , now is the time to mquire how you 
have acted under such responsibilities Make this review 
thorough, and be sure not to omit it once If you allow the 
season to pass you without this close self-exammation, you 
will be likely to do it again and agam , for there is no duly 
in all that pertains to the discipline of the heart so irksome 
as that of self-examination Some will say that they had 
rather then fnends w ould point out their defects But why 
should you be like the child who asks for a looking-glass m 
w’hich to examme his hands, to see if they need w'ashing? 
No doubt It is more agreeable to have a friend to do this, than 
to do it yourself, and for the obvious reason that you wdl see 
a thousand sms and a thousand wrong motives which his eye 
cannot reach. If I may be allow'ed to suggest, I know of 
no on^thing, aside from the Bible, so useful to aid m 
exammii^ the heart, on these occasions, as “Buck’s Closet 
Companion.” It is clear, bnef, and to the pomt. Every 
question is, searching , and he who will use that httle treatise 
in his attempts at exammmg his heart on the evening of the 
Sabbath, will not long fail of hanng definite views of him- 
self, and very moderate views of his excellencies • Such a 
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season, too, is exceedingly well fitted to dose the Sabbath, 
and to fasten upon the soul those sacred impressions for 
whidi that day is especially designed- 
It has been said by some, that we can judge of the bent 
of our characters by examming every morning to see about 
what our thoughts have been employed durmg the night, as 
It IS supposed we shall, of course, when off our guard durmg 
sleep, go about tlie business which we should hke best, if 
our mdinations might be followed There may be some 
truth m this, but not enough, probably, to enable you to 
make it any cnterion by which to judge Of your character , 
for every student knows that a noise hke the falling of a pair 
of tongs, may hurry him away to the field of battle, a single 
co\erlet too much, may cause him to groan with a mountam 
upon him , and a single movement of his bed-fellow, may 
cause him to commit murder — ^in his sleep. This much is 
generally true that, if you have a troubled night, you have 
either abused the body by eatmg or dnnkmg too much, or 
tasked the brain by too great a draft upon its functions at a 
late hour at night Dreams will at least indicate how much 
you are abusing jour corporeal and mental powers 
But at night — at the close of the day, wben j'ou have 
passed through the day , have added it to the days of your 
existence on earth , when its hours have fled to the judgment- 
seat and reported all your doings, all your wrords and thoughts 
— the day which must mevitably have more or less effect m 
shaping j'our destiny for ever, — this is the season wben j'ou 
ought to review^, most faithfully and most stnctly, all your 
conduct You may not at once see the advantages of doing 
so , but they are really greater tlian language can descnbe. 
You wall find duties omitted durmg the day, — ^w'lll not the 
examination lead you to repent of what was wTong, and to 
avoid it to-morrow'? You will find time wasted, an hour 
here, and half an hour there , — ^will not tlie examination do 
you good? You will find that you have spoken unadvisedly 
wnth your lips, — that you have said what will wound the sen- 
sibilities, either natural or moral, — and ought you not to 
know of these mstances? You will find that j’ou have 
sinned wath the thoughts, and that you have spread out feel- 
mgs which the Divine Mitid, of course, must retam for ever, 
and which were vile, — ^will it not do you good to recall 
these mstances? Perhaps you have made one effort to 
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resist temptation, and to do your duty; — ^and it 1011 cheei 
you to recall it To-morrow you will be still more likely to 
be successful Every man, at night, can tell whether he has 
made, or squandered, or lost, property during the day, and 
so every one, by proper care, can tell whether he has gone 
backward or forward in disaplmmg his heart, at the close of 
every day. He who passes on for weeks and months with- 
out this frequent, faithful review, will wonder, at the end of 
these long penods, whv he has not grown m moral character, 
and why he has no more confidence m his hopes for the 
future. The fact is, W'e may live, and be heathen, under the 
full hght of tlie Gospel, and perhaps, too, while we are 
chenshing some of its forms But life will pass from you 
while you are makmg good resolutions, and hoping to do 
better, unless you bnng yourself to account daily, and when 
death shall come to call you aw ay, you wnllfind the touching 
and affecting language of the dying heathen philosopher 
most suitable to your case — Foede hunc viundum mtravt, 
anxius vivt, ferhnbatus egredtor^ — cattsa causanm nitserere 
met — “ I was bom polluted, I have spent my life anxiously, 
I die with tremblmg solicitude , — 0 thou Cause of causes, 
have pity on me” The pain which our deficiencies and 
sins give us on the review’, will be salutary, desirable, and 
necessary , and it is at a fearful hazard that any one under 
as great responsibilities as those under which we are placed, 
ever retires to rest without such a review of the day as I am 
recommending 


S Be m the habit of daily pi oyer 

Though much of the novelty of the style and manner of 
Johnson has passed away, yet his works will ever bear the 
impress of a great mind , and as long as the English lan- 
guage exists, he wnll stand high in the estiiration of the 
student. Yet Jolmson, as far as he was from enthusiasm, is 
found makmg use of an humble and beautiful form of prayer 
^en taking his pen to write a work which will be immortal 
most distinguished authors — such, I mean, as have been 
me most wudely useful — have always sought the blessing of 
God ^pon Uieir studies. Doddridge used to observe fre- 
nc never advanced well ih human learning 
m hi<5 always made the most proficiency 

When'exnoip^TrtT P^^ysd with the greatest fervency” 
P dangers which threaten the body, such as 
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Ihe perils of a journey, the malignant plague, the storm at 
sea, or the rockmgs of the earthquake, no one esteems it 
enthusiasm or •weakness to ask aid and protection from God. 
But how many feel that, when they sit do'wn to study, when 
they are tempted to go astray m a thousand paths of error, 
when liable to have their opinions, views, plans, habits, all 
the traits of their character, ■wrong, they have no need of 
prayer ' The very heathen felt so much need of aid m their 
mental researches, that they seldom, if ever, began a study 
or a book, without invoking the aid of the gods Surely the 
student who knows his dependence upon the true God, and 
who knows how easily the mmd of man is thrown off from 
Its balance, — how important it is that the mind be clear, and 
all Its powers in full vigour, — ^will not feel that, as a student, 
to say nothing about a higher character or destiny, he can 
do his duty to himself without forming and culbvatmg the 
habit of daily prayer 

I know that thousands, when pressed on this pomt, ■wiU 
say that they have no time, — then studies are so pressing, 
so urgent, that they have neither the time nor the spmt 
necessary for prayer I reply, that it will not hinder your 
studies On the contrary, the mind will be calmed, rested, 
and refreshed, by being daily turned off from your studies 
for prayer Ask any distmguished man, who has ever tned 
both methods of study, and he will tell you that he has been 
prospered m his studies in proportion to his faithfulness in 
performing this duty What shall be said of such a man as 
Andrews,* who was such a proficient in study, that he could 
read fifteen different languages, and yet never spent less 
than five hours daily in pnirate devouon? 

You will find, as I trust, the following hints of advantage 
to you m the performance of this duty. 

(i) Have regular hours of prayer 

Habit, m regard to every duty, is of the first importance , 
but for none is it more important than m regard to prayer 
You cannot walk and lift your heart to God, or sit m your 
room and do it, as well as to be retired The direction of 
Chnst, to enter the closet, was founded on the philosophy 
of human nature. Have particular seasons, and when the 
hour arrives, you will hail it as that which is the most plea, 
sant in the w'hole day. The return of the hour bnngs to 

• Now P. 
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mmd the duty, which might otherwise be crowded oat of 
mind. System should be rigidly adhered to, in this duty, 
for the sake of msunng its prompt performance, and especi- 
ally for the sake of enjojunent No man ever enjoyed his 
religion who had not regular seasons devoted to prayer 

( 2 ) Time hours should be tn the morning and in fh 
evening 

In the morning the mmd is calmed , the temptations of 
the day have not beset you, tlie duties of the day have not 
filled die mmd and begun to vex you. Before you go to 
the duties of the day, to its cares, and anxieties, and tempta- 
tions, begm the day with praj'er Temptations you certainly 
ivtU meet , tnals of virtue and patience mil overtake you , 
and many times before night, you will need the aid of jour 
Father to shield you Go to Him, and ask His counsel to 
guide you. His power to uphold you. His presence to cheer 
you. His Spint to sanctify j'ou Then will you have done 
what is equivalent to half the duties of the day, when you 
have thus engaged His care and assistance And when the 
evening' comes, when you have done with the duties of the 
day, the body is weaned, and the mmd is jaded, when die 
world IS shut out by the shades of night, when you come to 
look back and review the day, when you see how many 
deficiences have marked the day, how many imperfections 
still cluster around you, how many sms stare you m the face, 
how little you have done for yourself or for others, or for 
God, the day past, then — is the hour for prayer. It mil be 
sneet to feel tliat you have one to whom you can go, and 
who mil hear you, one who wnll forgive you, if you are 
penitent, and ask m the name of Jesus Christ, one who wnU 
accept your evening sacrifice, and give you strength for the 
morrow, and gird you mth his own righteousness This 
hour, if nghdy unproved, mil be hke the dieenng counten- 
ance of a most beloved fnend Take care that nothmg 
comes between you and these hours devoted to Goi 
"Think of Darnel, prime mmister of Persia, mth flie 
afiairs of one hundred and twenty provmces lestmg on 
his mmd, yet finding time to go ‘mto his chamber, three 
times a day, that he might pray and give thanks to God.' 
Think of Alfied, with the cares of monarchy j of Duther, 
buffeted by the storms of Papal wrath, of Thornton, encom- 
passed with a thousand mercantile engagements, yet nevei 
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allowing the hutiy of business to intrude on their regular 
hours of devotion.” 

(3) Keep your conscience void of ojfenu in other respects, tj 
you -would enjoy prayer. 

If )OU are aware of any sin, be it what it may, in which 
you allow } ourself, you may be sure that will ruin your 
deiotional hours Either that, or communion with God 
must be relinquished, and certainly will be If you do not 
keep the Sabbath , if you are light and foolish in conversa- 
tion, jealous and censonous upon others, or given to the 
indulgence of vile thoughts and practices m secret, you can- 
not welcome the hour of prajer 

It may seem strange to some of my readers, tliat I urge 
tins duty upon them, when they do not profess to be Chris- 
tians, or religious people. But am I to blame, if they do 
not even profess to wish to obey and honour their God ? 
Are they in any way above the reach of want, so that they 
need not prayer? Wiat if you have no relish for prayer, 
will neglecting the duty cultivate, or even create, such a 
relish? If you have lived so long under the government of 
God, under all the advantages which you have enjoyed, 
under all tlie responsibilities which have been resting upon 
you, and still are living waihout prayer, arc you in the path 
of duty to plead this neglect of prayer, as a reason why it 
shoiild not be urged upon you? Shall I be a faithful friend 
to admit this excuse, and to allow, that, because you have 
so long tried to escape the eye of God, and have neither 
thanked Him for His merdesnor asked Him for His goodness 
neither sought His friendship nor deprecated His displeasure, 
you ought still to be left, and no warning voice reach you? 
No And if you urge that you have not been in the habit 
of prayer, I assure you that you are inexcusable , that you 
arc losing great peace of mind, and daily satisfaction m lay- 
ing all your wants and trials’ before Him who can relieve 
them you are losing those great principles which make 
character good, great, and stable, and you are losing oppor- 
tunities which are passing away rapidly, and whose misim- 
provement will hereafter bring down great anguish upon 
you. 

(4) Offer your prayers in the name of ^esus Christ 

He is the only Mediator between God and man He it 
IS who sits with the golden censer in his right hand, and who 
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ever lives to intercede for use. He is a great and a xneraful 
Hi g h Priest, who can be touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities We have no righteousness of our own , we can 
have no confidence m offenng prayer in our own names. 
But he who has most of the spmt of Chnst , who comes 
near to Him m his contemplations and devotions , who has 
the most exalted views of tJie Redeemer, and the most 
abased views of himself, — will enjoy most at the throne of 
grace Your prayers will be cold unless they go from a 
heart warmed by His love Your petitions will not be fervent 
unless you feel your need of an Almighty Saviour.* Tlie 
songs which are the loudest and sweetest m heaven, we are 
told, are kindled by the exhibitions which He has made, of 
what He has done for us 

(5) Ask the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 

IVnen God directs us to pray, it is not that He mav sit at 
a distance, and, in the coldness of a sovereign monarch, 
hear our prayers, and receive our homage , but it is, that 
we may draw ourselves near to Him, as one in a boat, with a 
boat-hook, would not draw the shore to tlie boat, but the 
boat to the shore. His promise of the Holy Spirit to those 
who ask Him, was sincere , and no gift can be compared to 
this. All that IS done for man in die way of calhng his 
attention to eternal things, sanctifying the heart, and pre- 
panng the soul for the service of God here and hereafter, 
is done by the Holy Spirit as the agent Solemn warnings 
are given m the Bible lest we should abuse this las^ best 
gift of Heaven. He is the Sanctifier to purify your heart, 
the Comforter to sustain and cheer m life and m death. 
Ask His assistance, and you will be shielded firom tempta- 
tion, trained for usefulness here, enlightened in your views, 
expansive in your feelings^ pure in your aims, contented in 
your curcumstances, peaceful m your death, and glonous in 
immortality beyond the grave 

• See “ UiCKersteth on Prayer,” and ” H More’s Private Devotions ” 
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CHAPTER X 

HIE OBJECT or LUE 

How mmj beautiful visions pass before the mind in a 
single da}, when the reins are thrown loose, and fancy feels 
no restraints ' How curious, interesting and instructive 
■would be ilie histoi}’' of the workings of a suigle mind for a 
daj > How many imaginar)' joj's, how many airy castles, 
pass before it, which a single jostle of this rough world at 
once destroys • 'WTio is there of my readers who has not 
imagined a summer fairer Uian ever bloomed, — scenery m 
nature more perfect than was ever combined by the pencil, 
— abodes more beautiful than were ever reared, — ^honours 
more distinguished than ivere ever bestowed, — homes more 
peaceful than were ever enjoyed, — companions more angelic 
tlian ever walked this earth, — ^and bliss more complete, and 
joys more thnlling than were ever allotted to man ? You 
may cill these the dreams of the imagination, but they are 
common to the student To the man who lives for this 
world alone, these visions of bliss, poor as they are, are all 
that ever come. But good men ha\e their anticipations — 
not the paintings of fancy, but the realities which faith dis- 
covers. Good men have the most vnvud conceptions Wit- 
ness those of old As they look down the vale of lime, 
tliey see a star arise, — the everlasting hills do bow', the 
valleys are raised, and the moon puts on the brightness of 
the sun. The deserts and tliedry places gush with waters 
Nature pauses The serpent forgets his fangs , the lion and 
the lamb sleep side by side, and the hand of the child is on 
the mane of the tiger Nations gare till they forget the 
murderous work of war, and the garments roll in blood. 
The whole earth is enlightened, and the star shines on till it 
bnngs in everlasting day Here are glowing conceptions, 
but they are not the work of a depraved imagination They 
■will all be realised. Sm and death will long walk hand in 
hand on this eartli, and their footsteps will not be entirely 
blotted out till the fires of the last day have melted the 
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globe. But the head of the one is already bruised, add the 
sting IS already taken from the other. They may long roar, 
but they walk in chains, and the eye of faith sees the hand 
that holds the chams 

But ue have visions sfaU brighter. We look for new 
heavens and a new earth wherem dwelleth nghteousness 
No sm will be there to mar the beauty, no sorrow to 
dimmish a joy, no anxiety to corrode the heart, or doud the 
brow Our characters may be tested, m part^ by our 
anticipations If our thoughts and feelmgs are running in 
tlie channel of time, and danang from one earthly bubble 
to anotlier, though our hopes may come m angel-robes, it is 
rf sad proof that our hearts are here also 

Is there anything of weakness in these hopes of good 
men? Are we not contmually seeking rest for the soul ? — 
A few years ago, a youth went up to the mast-head^ of a 
large whale-sliip, and there sat down to think. He was the 
only child of his mother, and she a widow. He had left 
her agamst her washes and remonstrances, her prayers and 
teara He had for many years been roaming over the seas, 
and was now returning home He was dunking of the 
scenes of his childhood, — all the anxious hours W’hichhe had 
cost that mother, — all the disobedience on his part, and 
that love on hers which no waters could quench Would 
she be sleeping m the grave when he once more came to her 
door? Does his home still look as it used to do ? — ^flie 
tree, the brook, the pond, the fields, the grove, — are they all 
as he left them ? And his mother, — ^would she receive him 
to her heart, or would she be sleeping in death ? Would 
she recognise her long-absent boy, and forgive all his 
past mgratitude, and still love him with the unquenchable 
love of a mother? And may he again have a home, and no 
more wander among strangers? The pressure of these 
thoughts w’as too much He wept at the remembrance of 
his undutifulness Troubles and hardships did not break 
his spint, did not subdue his proud heart, but the thoughts 
of home, of rest, of going out no more, suffenng no more, 
engrossing the love of a kind parent, melted him Is not 
this human nature? And is it W'eakness m a good man to 
rejoi^ at the thought of that day, when death shall be 
swallowed up in victory' ? when the Lord God shall wipe away 
all tears, and take away the rebuke of his people, that they 
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may be glad and rejoice m his salvation ? “lam going," 
said the great Hooker, “ to leave a world disordered and a 
church disorganised, for a world and a cliurch where every 
angel and c\ery rank of angels stand before the throne m the 
very post God had assigned them " 

The world, the great mass of mankind, have utterly mis- 
understood the real object of life on earth, or else he mis- 
understands It who follows the light of the Bible You look 
at men as induiduals, and their object seems to be to 
gratify a contemptible vanity, to pervert and follow their low 
appetites and passions, and the dictates of selfishness, wher- 
ever they may lead You look at men in the aggregate, and 
this pnde and these passions terminate in wide plans of 
ambition, in wars and bloodshed, in strifes and the de- 
struction of all that IS vutuous or lovely The history of 
manlcmd has its pages all stained with blood , and it is the 
history of a race whose object seemed to be, to debase their 
pow ers, and sink what was intended for immortal glory, to 
the deepest degradation which sin can cause At one time, 
you will see an army of five millions of men following a 
leader, who, to add to his poor renown, is noiv to jeopardise 
all these lives, and the peace of his whole kingdom This 
multitude of minds fall m, and they live, and march, and 
fight, and pcnsh, to aid in exalting a poor worm of the dust 
What capacities were here assembled! What minds were 
here put in motion 1 What a scene of stniggles was here ’ 
And who, of all this multitude, were pursuing the real 
object of life ? From Xerxes, at their head, to the lowest 
and most debased m the rear of the army, was there one, 
who, when weighed in the balances of eternal truth, was 
fulfilling the object for which he was created, and for which 
life IS continued ? Look agaia All Europe nses up in a 
phrensy, and pours forth a living tide towards the Holy 
Land They muster in the name of the Lord of Hosts 
The cross waves on their banners, and tlie holy sepulchre 
is the w’atchword by day and night They move east- 
ward, and whiten the burning sands of the deserts with their 
bleaching bones But of all Uiese, from the fanatic whose 
voice awoke Europe to arms, doivn to the lowest horse-boy, 
how few were actuated by any spint which Heaven, or 
justice, to say nothing about love, could sanction 1 Suppose 
the same number of men, the millions which composed 
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the continent which rose up to exterminate another, 
and who nas first a soldier and then a pnest and hennil^ 
and who followed the man who has left die world m 
doubt whether he was a prophet, a madman, a fool, or 
a demagogue, had spent the same treasures of life, and 
of money, m trying to spread the spmt of that Saviour 
for whose tomb they could u’aste so much , and suppose 
this army had been enlightened and sanctified men, 
and had devoted then powers to do good to mankmd, 
and to honour their God, how different would the world 
have been found to-day ' How many, think you, of all the 
then Chnslian world, acted under a spmt, and with an 
object before them such as the w’orld will approve, and 
especially such as the pure beings above us will approve? 

Look a moment at a few of the efforts w'hich avarice has 
made. For about four centunes, the awmce of man, and of 
Christian men too, has been preymg upon the \itals of Afhca. 

It has taken the sons and daughters of Ham, and doomed 
soul and body to debasement, to ignorance, to slavery. And 
what are the results? Twenty-eight millions — ^more than 
twice the population of this countTj’ — ^have been kidnapped 
and carried away from the land of Idieir birth. The estimate 
is, that the mcrease m the house of bondage smce those 
times, is fii e-fold, or nearly one hundred and seventy mil- 
hons of human, immortal beings, cut off from die nghts of 
man, and, by legislation and planning, reduced far towards 
the scale of the brutes This is only a smgle form in which * 
avarice has been exertmg its power Suppose the same 
time and money, the same effort, had been spent m spread- 
ing Ae arts of avihsation, leammg, and religion, over the 
continent of Afnca, wliat a vast amount of good would have 
l^en accomplished • And at the day when the recorchng 
reads the histoiy of the earth, how very different would 
he picture, and the eternal condition of untold numbers* 
hm^“^ of humamty are not all blotted out from that 
his ‘ ofWiserable men, it is not because oppression has not 
Qf ji suraciendy legalised, and avance been allow'ed to pur- 
its victims, till the grave became a sweet asylum. 

»» 1 am trymg to lead you to look at the great amount of 
abuse and of penrersion of mmd, of wludi mankmd are 
constantly guilty. 'When ChnsUanity began her glorious 
career, the world had exhausted its strength in tijnng to de- 
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base itself, and to sink low enough to embrace paganism , 
and jet not so low, as not to try to exist m the shape of 
nations The expenment had been repeated, times we know 
not how manjr Egypt, Babj'lonia, Persia, polished Greece, 
iron-footed Rome, raj’stical Hmdooism, had all tried it 
They spent, each, mind enough to regenerate a nation, m 
bying to build up a system of corrupt paganism ; and when 
that sj'stem nas built up — let the shape and form be what it 
might — the nation had exliausted its energies, and it sunk 
and fell under the effects of misapplied and perverted mind 
No nation existed on the face of the earth, which tvas not 
crumbling under the use of its perverted energies, when the 
gospel reached it Our ancestors n ere crushed under the 
n eight of a Druidical priesthood, and thentes of that bloody 
system of religion 

Another striking mstance of the perversion of mind, and 
the abuse of the human intellect and heart, is the system of 
the Romish church. No one created mind, apparently, 
could ever have mvented a scheme of delusion, of degrada- 
tion of the soul, the intellect, the nhole man, so perfect and 
complete as is this ^Vhat minds must have been employed 
in shutting out the light of heaven, and in burj'mg the 
manna, which fell in showers so extended 1 What a system I 
To gather all the books in the world, and put them all within 
the stone walls of the monastery and the cloister, — to crush 
schools, except m these same monasteries, m which they 
trained up men to become more and more skilful in doing 
the work of rum — to delude the world with ceremonies and 
foolcncs, while tlie Bible was taken away, and Religion 
muttered her ntes in an unknowm tongue — and all this the 
result of a settled plan to debase the mtellect and mock 
poor human nature ! And, when the Reformation held up 
all these abominations to light, what a masterpiece was the 
last plan laid to stifle the reason for ever > — the inquisition. 
It was reared through the Chrstian world tlie decree, by a 
single blow, prosenbed between sixty and seventy pnnting 
presses, and excommunicated all who should ever read any- 
thing wluch they might produce. A philosopher who, hke 
Galileo, could pour light upon science, and astonish the 
world by his discovenes, must repeatedly fall into the cruel 
mercies of the mquisition 'fhe ingenuity of hell seemed 
t. sked to invent methods by which the human mind might 
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intngue, v^erc blotted from the page of .stor) — that, against 
the names of the splendid and gmltj actors whom the 
r\OTld, for ages, has wondered at, there were nntlcn achiev 
raenus of Chirsiian benevolence, cquallj grand and charac 
teristic, — and then ask what a change would there be in the 
scenes which the world has beheld transacted, and what a 
difierence m the results 1 Alexander should haxe won vie 
tones in Persia more splendid linn those of Granicus and 
Arbcla j he should have wandered o\cr India, like Buehanan, 
and wept for another world to bnng under the dominion of 
the Sa\iour; and, returning to Bab>fon, should have died, 
like Martj-n, the victim of Christian zeal Cresar should 
have made Gaul and Britain obedient to the faith, and, 
crossing the Rubicon with his apostolic legions, and making 
the Romans freemen of the Lord, should have been the 
forerunner of Paul, and done half his worL Charlemagne 
should have been a Luther Charles ofSweden should have 
been a Howard , and, fljing from the Baltic to the Euvine, 
like an angel of xnerej, should ha\e fallen, when on some 
errand of love, and, numbering his da)s by the good deeds 
he had done, should have died like Mills m an old age of 
chant), Voltaire should have wnitcn Christian tracts 
Rousseau should hav c been a Fcnelon. Ilume should hav c 
unravelled the iniric,acics of theology, and defended, like 
Edwards, tlic faith once delivered to the saints ’’ 

Me call ours the most enlightened nation on earth, infenor 
to none mowaung thcspmtof ChrisUanii) , and we claim 
this as an age behind none ever cnjo)od, for high moral 
principle and benevolent, disinterested action But what is 
this principle in the great mass of mankind ' IVhcn clouds 
gadier m the political horiron, and war threatens a nation, 
how art the omens received? How many are there who 
turn aside and weep, and deprecate the guilt, the woe, and 
the indescribable evils and miseries of war? The great 
majority of the nation feel that the path of gloiy is now 
opening before them, and that the honour which may pos- 
sibl) be attained by a few bloody bittles, is ample compen- 
sation for the expense, the morals, the lives, and tlie 
happiness, which must be sacrificed for die possibility Lei 
that nation rush to war for some supposed point of honour 
M'atch the population as they collect, group after group, 
under the burning sun. all anxious, all eager, and all stand 
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been broken by vain superstitions, by cruelties, by vileness, 
under die name of religion, and, aside from the Bible, we see 
no hope that it will be otherwise, for as long a period to 
come But does this immense waste, this immeasurable loss, 
for time and eternity, trouble mankind ? Is the world at 
work for its redemption, and disenthralmcnt? By no means • 
A small portion of the Christian world alone have even 
looked at it with any mterest This small part are making 
some efforts They are taking the gospel of God, and with 
It carrymg the arts of .civilisation, the light of schools, the 
sacredness of the Sabbath, and the influences and hopes of 
immortality, to the ends of the earth. But how are these 
labours esteemed by the mass of society? Where is the 
sympathy for die solitary missionary of the cross, as he takes 
lus life in his hand, and goes to the dark places of the earth, 
full of the habitations of cruelty? The world laughs at* the 
idea that the earth can be recovered , and, though lions and 
tigers are constandy tamed, and the deadly serpent is 
charmed, yet there is no faith that the moral character of 
man is ever to be any better The schemes of the mission- 
ary are fanatical, the Bible is powerless as the cold philo- 
sophy of the world, and preachmg has no power but that 
which depends upon the eloquence of the tongue which 
utters it But the question is. How do you account for it, that 
the community at large so coolly make up their minds, that 
the world can never be any better, and each one goes about 
his business, as if it were all of no sort of consequence ? I 
account for it, by saying that mankind are supremely selfish , 
so much so, that the cituation of a world lying in wicked- 
ness, does not move them — that the great majority of men 
always have, and do still, mistake the true object of life 

“ Nothing in man is great, but so far as it is connected 
with God. The only wise thing recorded of Xerxes, is his 
reflection on the sight of his army, that not one of that im- 
mense multitude would survive a hundred years It seems 
to have been a momentary gleam of true light and feeling 
The history of all the great characters of the Bible is 
summed up in this one sentence, — ^they acquainted them- 
selves with God, and acquiesced in His will m all things , ” 
and no other characters can be called great with any pro- 
priety 

Look at individuals You walk down on the wharf of one 
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light He can eagerly give himself away to the melody ol 
sweet sounds , but, u ith all this, he stanfls without the 
threshold of the moral temple of God, and has no ivish tc 
enter m and eat the food of angels. The thorns uhich grow 
on Sinai are unpleasant to Ins soul; but not more so than 
are the roses which bloom on Calvary The blending tints 
of the summer bow awaken a thrill of pleasure , but the bow 
of mercy winch hangs over the cross of Jesus, has m it nothing 
that can charm He lives, plans, and acts, just as he wrould 
were there no God aboic Him, before whom ei cry thought 
lies naked Is this man — this refined, cultivated scholar — 
pursuing the object for w Inch he was created ? And if ev erj’ 
cultivated man on earth should do precisely as he does, would 
the world adrance in knowledge, \irlue, orre’igion? Man 
was created for purposes high and noble — such as angels en- 
gage in, and in comparison with winch, all other objects sink 
into msigmficmce, and all other enjoj ments are contemptible 
as ashes. 

The distinguished Pascal has a thought which is well 
wortli examination, cspcci.illy by all those who are conscious 
of Ining for other aims than those which ought to be the real 
end of life ^‘All our cndcaiours after greatness proceed 
from nothing but a desire of being surrounded by a multi- 
tude of jicrsons and afiaus that may hinder us from looking 
into ourselves , which is a new we cannot bear " Probably 
few arc conscious that this is the reason why they so busily 
woisie their h\es in unworthy pursuits, though none can be 
insensible of haN mg the effect produced 

Exerj' youth who reads these pages expects to be active, 
to be inilucntial, and to ha\e some object of pursuit every 
way worth) of his aims That object wall be one of the 
four following — pleasure, wealth, human applause, or genuine 
benevolence. 

I shall not stop to dwell upon these. No argument need 
be urged to show how’ utterly unworthy of his education, of 
his fnends, and of himself, he acts, who so degrades himself 
as to make the appetites and passions of his animal nature 
the object of life, and who looks to them for happiness 
Let him 1 now that there is not an appetite to be gratified, 
which does not pall and turn to be an enemy Uie moment it 
has become his master. It malccs liim a slave, with all his 
degradation and sorrows, ivithout any of the slave's freedom 
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from thought and anticipation You cannot gi\e way to any 
appetite, without feeling instant and constant degradation, 
and he who sinks m such a way that he despises himself, 
will soon be a wretch mdeed Conscience can be deadened 
and murdered m no way so readily as by such indulgence 
the mind can be weakened, and every intellectual effort for 
ever killed in no way so readily as in this If you would at 
once seal your degradation, for time and etenuty, and for ever 
blast every hope of peace, greatness, or usefulness, I can tell 
you how to do it all You hai e only to cultivate your appe- 
tites, and give way to tlie demands of } our passions, and 
dnnk of those stolen waters which are sweet, and eat of that 
bread, in secret, which is forbidden, and you may rest assured 
that you have chosen a path which is straight — but it is 
straight to rum 

The pursuits of wealth are less debasmg, more refined, and 
every way more honourable But they ere not worthy of 
you You can pursue wealth and cultivate selfishness at 
every step you may do it with a heart that idolises what it 
gams, and, could it know that what it gathers to-day would 
contmue m the family for centunes, and be constantly m- 
creasmg, would idolise it still more. But here let me say, 
that if wealth be your object, you have mistaken j^our path 
A student seekmg wealth » There is no situation m the land 
m which you could not obtain it easier and faster, than by 
study No class of men are m so poor a situation to become 
wealthy as students , and no class of men, m proportion to 
their time, their labour, and their efforts, are so poorly paid as 
professional men , and if wealth were my object, I hardly 
know of any busmess which I would not rather undertake as 
a means by which to obtain it, than either of the professions, 
in this country. A student cannot become wealtiiy, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, without contcactmg his soul to a degree 
which destroys all Ins daims to be a student 

But the strongest temptation which will beset you, is to 
hve and act under the influence of ambiuon, and to sell your 
time, and efforts, and > ourself mdeed, for human applause. 
There is ho stream so sweet as diat which flows from this 
fountam. But you little know the dangers wludi wait around 
the man who would dnnk here — the archers whidi lie in 
ambush There are so many thmgs to dimimch fte gratifica- 
tions which ambition bestows, that, were there no higher, no 
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nobler end of existence, it would seem dangerous to pursue 
this How many begin life with high hopes, with expecta- 
tions almost unbounded, who, m a httle time, smk doim into 
discouragement and listlessness, because they find the tree 
higher up the mountain than they expected and its fruit 
more difficult to be obtamed 1 But suppose a man be suc- 
cessful, and the measure of his desires begins to be filled 
As >ou come close to hun, you discover spots which were 
not seen at a distance, and blemishes which the first glare of 
bnghtness concealed. These weaknesses are noted, trum- 
peted, magnified, and multiplied, till it seems astonishing 
how a character can be great under such a load of mfirmihes 
These are vexations, they are hke little dogs which hang 
upon your heels all the day, and wluch give you no peace at 
night But these you can endure You may live m spite of 
havmg every blemish, which your public character exposes, 
published abroad But suppose you make a single false step, 
as 3'ou mount the hiU — ^where then are 3'ou ? How many, 
who have made the applause of men the breath of tlieu 
nostrils, have seen all Aeir hopes dashed, in the very mom- 
mg of then hves, by some step which they took m fuffierance 
of then: object, but which, m fact, was a mistaken step 1 The 
wheel was broken at once, and w’lth it, then: schemes, and 
perhaps theu: hearts But this is not the worst of what is 
before you, if you live for applause. Admiration for any- 
thmg on earth cannot endure long It will alwaj's be short- 
lived, add there is quite as much difficulty m keepmg up a 
repuattion, as m gaining it at the first It takes us but a 
short tune to say all our pret^ saymgs, and all our smart 
things A reputation which has cost you years of toil to 
obtam, is no less difficult to keep than to acquire. If that 
reputation be not still nsmg and mcreasing in splendour, it 
will soon begm to droop and decay. Your best actions 
must become better stiU — ^your highest efforts must become 
higher still — or you sink; and, after all, do what you will, 
and as well as you will, still you do not more than barely 
meet expectation. You exert yourself and you make a fine 
speech; or you produce a masterly dissertation, or you 
write an mteresting and a valuable book , and the question 
is, not whether you have fallen below the subject, or below 
yourself, but have you not fallen below the standard which 
others have capnciously set for you? If you have^ you aie 
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going down the hill, in fame A man writes a book —it is 
his first effort. There was no expectation about it. It is 
received well, even Mith applause. He wntes another; and 
now he is not to be measured by what he did be- 
fore. He must be measured by the standard of -pubhc 
opmion, and a reception which would raise anew author, 
is rum to him All ftis pnce you must certainly pay, if you 
hve for the applause of yowc fellow'-men. They will bestow 
no more of it Aan they can avoid, they wiU recall it as soon 
as an opportunity allows , and they will feel that neglect is 
your due, m future, as a counterweight to w'hat has been so 
liberally thrown into the otiier scale The pursuits of 
ambition are successions of jealous disqmetudes, of corroding 
fears, of high hopes, of restless desires, and of bitter disappomt- 
ment There is ever a void m the soul — a reachmg forth 
towards the empty aur, and a hghtmg up of new desnres in 
the heart It seems to me to have been mere aflectabon m 
Caesar, who said — and his repeating it so often sttengthens 
the siqiposibon of affectation — that he “had enough of 
fame ” — se satis vel ad naturam, vel adgloriam vtxisse. Few 
can believe that the emperor could have been smcere m this 
declarabon 

There are other vexations, and certam disappointments, 
attendmg him who hves for the good opixuon of men, which 
are unknown bU they come upon you, but which are dis 
bessmg in the exteeme, when they do come That desne 
after fame which moves you, soon becomes fevensh, and is 
constantly growing sbonger and sbonger. And m propor- 
bon to your desire for applause, and the good opmion of 
men, is your mortificabon deep and distressmg, when ap 
plause is withheld. If praise elates and excites you, the 
withholdmg that praise will proporbonably smk your spmb 
and desboy your comfort You are thus a mere foot-ball 
among men, thrown wherever they please, and in the powei 
of every man , for every man can take away your peace, il 
he pleases, and every man is more tempted to bestow 
censures than applause. One thmg more. If you set youi 
heart on the applauses of men, you wtU find tliat^ if you 
receive them, the gift will not, and cannot, bestow posibve 
happmess upon you, while the withholdmg of them will 
clothe you with certam and positive misery A disappomted 
man 'of ambibon is miserably not because his loss is reaUj 
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SO great, but because his imagination has, for years, been 
making it appear great to him. I could pomt you to the 
grave of a most promising man, who lived for honours 
solely. The first distinct object on which he fixed his eye, 
was to be a representative m congress For this he toiled 
day and night He was every way w'orthy j but just as he 
w'as on the point of succeeding, when the convention had 
met to nominate him, one of his best friends felt tliat such 
an appointment would mterfere wuth his own schemes of 
petty ambition, and therefore, he stepped in and prevented 
the nomination The poor man returned home sick, cast 
down, and broken-hearted The loss of that election cer- 
tainly was not of any great consequence, but he had brooded 
over It till It was of immense consequence, in his view The 
blow withered him, and in a few months he w'ent dowm to 
his grave, the prey of disappointment Is such a pursuit 
worttiy of man? Is this tlie high end of life on earth ? A 
distinguished writer, who thus lived for fame, not only out- 
hved his fame, but the powers of his owm mind , and many 
w’ere the hours, m broken old age, w'hich he spent m weep- 
mg, because he could not understand the books w'hich he 
wrote when young ’What a picture could the painter pro 
dure, wuth such a subject before him ' 

“We blush, detected m designs on praise. 

Though for best deeds, and from the best of men. 

And why ? — ^because immortal Art divine 
Has made the body tutor to the soul 
Heaven kmdly gives our blood a moral flow } 

Bids it ascend the glowing cheek, and there 
Upbmid that litUe heart’s inglorious aim. 

Which stoops to court a character from man 
Ambition’s boundless appetite outspeaks 
The verdict of its shame When souls take fire 
At high presumptions of their own desert. 

One age is poor applause the mighty shout. 

The thunder by the living few begun, 

Late time must echo, worlds unborn resound 

We wish our names eternally to hve 

Wild dream 1 which ne’er had haunted human thought, 

Had not our natures been eternal too 
Fame is the shade of immortality. 

And m itself a shadow ; — soon as caught. 

Contemned, it sTinnks to nothing m the grasp 
Man must soar 
An obstinate activity within. 

An insuppressivc spnng, will toss him up 
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It spite of fortune’s loids 

And why? — ^because uninortal as his Lord 

And souls immortal mosi for ever hease 

At something great — tlie glitter or the gold — 

The praise of mortals, or the praise of Heaven ” 

This brings me to the point at which I am wishmg to come. 
This “something great,’’ at which we “ heave,” may be great 
in reality, or only great because we make it so But while I 
have thus bnefly tried to show you tliat m neither of the 
ways descnbed will you find what ought to be the object oJ 
hving, you will understand that there is nodiing m the spint 
or philosophy of the gospel, which throws the soul back up- 
on herself without givmg her any object upon which her 
powers may be exerted If we would drive the love of 
pleasure, the love of wealth, and the love of human applause, 
from the heart, w'e do not propose to leave tliat heart cold 
and desolate, with nothmg to cheer or warm it, or to call 
forth its warmest, hohest, noblest sympathies Far from it 
But what I wish is, that you may so lay your plans, and so 
pursue the object which you place before the mind, that you 
may have continued contentment and peace while pursumg 
it, the consciousness of not livmg m vam, while your soul 
is expanding in all noble, heavenly qualities, and preparmg 
for a destiny which is blessed with the pure hgbt of immor- 
tahty 


‘ At tibi juventus, at tibi immortalitas 
Tibi parta dmum est vita Penment mutsis 
Elementa sese et intenbunt icbbus 
Tu permanebis sola semper mt^ia, 

Ttt cuncta rerum quassa, cuncta naufiaga. 
Jam portu m ipso tuta, contemplaber^’ 


He who has the advantages and the responsibihties of the 
student, needs to act under a motive which is all-pervading, 
vmich gmded at all times, m all circumstances, and whidi 
absorbs tte •tJhole soul It should be such as will lead to a 
mg^ ^ndard of action and feelmg, and as will call 
form the highest efforts of the whole man body and soul, 
m mteipnse which mil do good to men. There is but one 
motive which has these quahhes , and that is, to secure the 
apprototion of God, and act on a scale which measures 
eternity, as well as time Under tiie light of the Bible, wntb 
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the vnsh to do what God would have you do, you will not 
fail of meeting and fidfullmg tlie great object of life 
You will naturally ask here, is it practicabh to have the 
high standard of actuig for the glory of God constantly 
before you ? I reply, unquestionably >es 
Y'ou know that we have the power of choosmg any object 
on which to fix the heart, to look at the motives which 
should gather the afiections around that object, and then we 
ha\e the power of bending the whole energy of the soul to 
the attamment of that object Demosthenes ivas an ambi- 
tious young man He is thought to have had very little 
pnnciple ; but he fixed his eye on fame — on that species 
of popular applause -which eloquence alone can command 
The mark at w'hich he gazed was high From it he never 
turned his eye a single moment Difficulties, which nature 
threw m his w'ay, were overcome He gave his heart, his 
soul, to seeking renown ; he climbed up a hill where most 
would have slid down, and, with his own hand, he wrote in 
the book of immortality, at the top of the hill, his own 
deathless fame His admirer, Cicero, tells us, that he 
always had a standard of greatness before him wliich was 
unmeasured — ^infinite. He determined to stand by the side 
of Demosthenes He laboured, he toiled, he achieved 
the irctoiy, and stands, perhaps, as high up the hill of fame 
as his master. He made himself We often speak of self- 
made men, of high renown and w'onderful deeds What 
made them great? tVliat made Buonaparte the terror of the 
earth? He fixed his eye on the dommion of Europe at 
least, and towards that goal he ran like a strong m^/, and 
to It he would have attained, had there not been an 0mnipo- 
tence in heaven whicli can make the strong man sc / tow He 
made himself his own idol, and determmed th^t the whole 
world should bow to it / 

What made Paul the man that he was? It was his 
fixmg his eye on one vast object, and neven looking away 
That object was, to bnng the whole world J to a knowledge 
of the gospel, to the obedience of the faith, and to lead them 
up the paths of life No smaller object , Idled his -vision ; 
and with such a purpose filling his soul, he 'could trample on 
e^h, and -v^k upon the thorns which persecution threw in 
Ids path, as if they were roses What macle Bramerd? He 
fotgoi himself, he threw himself away , ,he fixed his heart 
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on bringing the wanderers of the desert to sing of redeeming 
mercy For this he lived, toiled, wore out, and came to 
his rest in the grave, till the morning of the resurrection 

You know that this man has the power of fiiong his heart 
on ambition, and dreaming over his, schemes, till they 
swallow up everything else , — ^that another can fix his heart 
on wealth , and another on the pleasures of sensual mdul- 
gences , and every man on the object which is most con- 
genial to himself Can you doubt that you have the power 
of making the glory of God the polar star of life ? — of livmg 
for It and to it? — of rising high and strong in action? — high 
and bright m personal holmess, and havmg the image and 
superscnption of God engraven on your heart? 

Is It your duty to make the will of God your only standard 
of life? 

Ask your reason Wliat says she? “Shall I give my 
heart to seekmg wealth, and the treasures of earth ? “ No 
It will take to itself wings and fly away Death will shortly 
be here, and seize you with a grasp so firm, that you must 
let go of wealth You sigh after gold deeply you must 
shut your eyes, shortly, upon all that is called wealth. 
Remember that he who “ maketh haste to be nch shall not 
be mnocent” But your soul spreads in her desires, she 
thirsts, she nses and do you suppose that any amount 
of wealth which you can obtain will satisfy her ? Will the 
htfle time which it is yours, cheer the soul m her everlastmg 
progress ? No the bag m which you drop your gams wiU 
have holes m it Every nver which flows over golden 
sands, hke the nver of Egypt, will turn to blood. 

Ask leason, “Shall I give my heart to honours? — to 
seekmg the notice of men ? — ^to draw their attention by this 
or that effort ? ” How poor will be your reward for your 
pams I If you draw the eyes of man towards you, he will 
envy you. If Wou do not, you will be bitterly disappomted. 
There is no hWse on the shores of time, which the waves 
will not wash/ away , there is no path here which tlie foot 
of disappomtment will not tread , there is no sanctuary here 
which sorrow wiU not mvade There is a home provided 
for the soul, but you can reach it only by hvmg for God . 
to none others tnan those who thus bve will its doors be 
opened ' 

Consult your ct^nscience also What does she say is tbe 
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great end of life? Listen to her voice in the chambers 
of your own heart She tells you that there is only one 
stream that is pure, and that stream flows from the throne 
*of God, but one aim is noble and worthy of an immortal 
spint, and that is to become the Ihend of Gkid, so that the 
soul may wmg her w^ay over the grave without fear, widiout 
dismay, without condemnation There is only one path 
passing over the earth which is safe, which is light, and 
which IS honourable It is that which Jesus Clwist has 
marked out m His word, and which leads to glory Let 
conscience speak, .when you are tempted to waste a day, or 
an hour, or to commit any known sm, to neglect any known 
duty, and she wiU urge you, by all the high and holy motives 
of eternity, to live for God, to give your powers to Him, to 
seek His honour m all that you do 

My young reader wiU now permit me to present what 
appear to me the motives which ought to bear upon the 
mind, to lead it thus to act — makmg the honour of God the 
great end of life 

We naturally love to have the soul filled We gaze upon 
the everlastmg brow of the mountam which nses beetlmg 
ajid threatenmg over our heads, and the feeling of admna- 
tion w'hich fills the soul is delightful We gaze upon the 
ocean rolling m its mighty waves, and listen to its hoarse 
voice responding to the spint of the storm which hangs over 
1^ and we feel an awe, and the emotion of sublimity rises m 
the soul So it IS with the desires There is somethmg 
mexpressibly delightful in having the mmd filled with a 
great and a noble purpose — such a purpose as may lawfully 
absorb all the feelings of the heart, and kmdle every desire 
of the soul "Who ever reared a dwelhng perfect enough to 
meet the desires of the soul ? TVTio ever had a sufiiciency 
of wealth, or of honours, when these were the grand objects 
of pursuit? Who ever had the thirst quenched by drmkmg 
here? And who ever had an earthly object engrossmg the 
heart, which did not leave room for restlessness, a desire of 
change, and a frettmg and chafing in its pursuit? Not so 
when the glory of God fills the soul, and the eye is fixed on 
that as the great end of hfe. You may live near Him, and 
draw continually nearer, and the soul does not feel the 
passion of envy, or jealousy, or disappomtment, as she 
comes near the object of her desures Having, mcreases the 
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desire for more, and more is added , for sm has no connec* 
hon with Ae gift They who are near the throne are full 
of this one thought, — how can we do most to promote the 
glory of Him who is over all, God blessed for ever? No 
contracted plans, no tnflmg thoughts, no low cares enter 
then bosoms , for they are already filled 

Who does not, more or less, feel the burden of sin? 
Make God the object of life, and you will not sin as you now 
do. The word of life is choked by cares , it is shut out by 
ambition , it is treated with scorn, when the soul presses on 
for present gratifications The tempter never has so com- 
plete mastery over you, as when you fill the heart with tlus 
world, and live for its rewards Not so when you hve for 
your Maker. In vam he walked around the Redeemer, and 
heaped up his temptations , he found no place m Him — ^not 
a spot where he could lodge a temptation Do you never 
lament, at the close of the day, that you have fallen here and 
there, durmg the day ? — tliatyour heart is frozen and fearful, 
when you attempt to pray? — ^tbat a dark cloud rolls m between 
you and the Sun of We ? Fill the heart with good, and evil 
IS shut out 

You need a pnnciple which will lead you to be active for 
the welfare of men Your reason and conscience may 
decide, that you ought to live for the good of your species; 
and, at times, you may rouse up , but the moving power is 
not uniform and steady You need a pnnciple which will 
ever keep you alive to duty You can act but a few days on 
earth Between every rising and setting sun, multitudes 
drop into eternity Your turn ivill come shortly You will 
soon know whether you are for ever to w^ar a crown, or be 
clothed with shame and everlasting contempt, — soon know 
how bright that crown is, or how deep that despair is. AH 
the retnbutions of the eternal world ivill soon be rolled upon 
you, and you want a prmaple abidmg within .you, which 
wll bear you on m duty, active, laborious, self-denying, 
widemng your influence, and adding strength to your cha- 
racter and hopes through hfe , but this pnnciple is to be 
obtained only by seeking His approbation from whom you 
receive every mercy that has ever visited your heart, every 
joy that has cheered you, and every hope for which the 
heart longs 

You love to see the results of your exertions in any cause, 
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but you cannot, in all cases in which you plan, and fill up 
your plans You may determine to be ndi, and yet die a 
poor man You may long for distinction, and yet never 
have It You may sigh for pleasure, and yet every cup may 
be dashed, and every hope flee from you All tilings around 
you may forsake you and elude your grasp Not so if you 
live for God. Lay up wealth m heaven, — ^and you fliay 
mcrease it daily, — and it cannot fail you Try to subdue 
that temper, so imtable, so unholy, and you will find that, if 
you do it for the purpose of honouring God, He will give 
you strength. Try to conquer that covetousness which is 
idolatry, arid you can do it effectually and thoroughly by 
subduing the heart for the sake of living enturely to God 
You offer a prayer for men , — ^it shall not be lost upon the 
wind. You send a copy of the Scnptures to the destitute 
— ^it shall not be lost by the way-side The messenger of 
mercy, whom you aid in sending abroad, will find the hungry, 
who will receive the bread of life And when, at last, you 
come to be gathered to the home of prophets and apostles, 
and the spmts. of just men made perfect, then will you still 
more clearly see the results of a life whose aim was to honour 
God. Then will the poor whom you fed, the sick whom 
you visited, the stranger whom you sheltered, the distressed 
whom you relieved, gather around you, and hail you a 
benefactor 

You ought to act upon pnnciples which conscience will, 
at all times and m all cases, approve: Do you know what 
It IS to sit down to meditate, at tlie close of the day, and 
have something hang upon the soul like lead, — to have a 
cloud between you and the throne of prayer? Do you know 
what It IS to he down at night, and look back upon the day, 
and the days that are passing, and find no bnght spot upon 
which the memory Imgers with pleasure? Do you know 
what It is to he on your pillow and feel the sraitings of con- 
saence, and have the heart ache, while the dock slowly 
measures off the hours of night? This is because conscience 
IS at her post, callmg the soul to account She lashes, she 
heaves up the waves of guilt, till the soul feels like bemg 
burned under them Do you not thus commune with your 
heart, at times ? But if you will hve for God — wholly for 
God — conscience will soothe you, comfort you, and bring 
hope to your soul, even m your darkest hour No friend 
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can be found to supply the place of a peaceful conscience. 
Men wiD give their property, then time, do penance, give 
their hves — ^anythmg to appease conscience Let them 
hve for God and His service, and she will not chide, 
she will guide to the paths of peace and blessedness 
The world will honour the man who lives for God At 
times, men will shun tlie face of the pious, and profess to 
be disgusted with piety , but they will garnish the sepulchres 
of prophets, while the bones of the wicked he forgotten 
The name of Howard will never pensh , nor wiU the name 
of Martyn, or Mills, Brainerd, or Hannah Moore, while 
thousands of wicked men, with equal or more influence while 
living, die, and are for ever gone from remembrance But 
the approbation of men is of no consequence You wish 
the approbation of Heaven Though they are ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and their voices are without number, 
and though they enjoy the perfection of knowledge, the 
perfection of holiness, and the perfection of bliss, yet they 
are all witnesses — ^a great cloud — of your race They bend 
over your pathway, as you run towards the New Jerusalem, 
Who would not be cheered, could he have the entire appro- 
bation of all his friends and acquamtances ? But, though 
you cannot expect this, you can have what is far better 
You can have the approbation of all the redeemed, of all the 
angels m heaven, and of the eternal God himself, and this, 
not for an hour, a day, or a week, for a fleeting year, but for 
ever < The heavens shall depart as a scroll, and all thmgs 
shall pass away, except the approbation of God That shall 
never pass away It would be worth your life to have His 
approbation a smgle hour when you come to die, but you 
have Him your Father, Fnend, and Glory for ever 
Have you any doubt in your mind where wisdom would now 
lead you ? “ My first convictions on the subject of religion 
,were confirmed from observmg that really religious persons 
had some sohd happmess among diem, which I had felt that 
the vanities of the world could not give I s^nii nevei 
forget standing by the bed of my sick mother 

“ * Are you not afraid to die? ’ 

‘“No' 

"'No ' Why does the uncertainty of another state give 
you no concern ? ' 

“‘Because God has said to me. Fear not, when thou 
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passest ikmigk the waters^ I wtU be with thee, and through 
the nvers, th^ shall not ovetjlow thee 

"The remembrance of tins scene has oftentimes smce 
draviH an ardent prayer from me, that I might die the death 
of the nghteous ” 

It IS a solemn season with a man who acts from conscience 
when he comes to close his book, and bid his reader adieu 
His motives may be good, yet it is human to err He 
knows that he may have made impressions which may give 
a wrong bias to some, from which they will never recover 
He may have wasted his strength, and his reader’s time, 
upon some pomt of comparatively no importance, while that 
which was really of great importance may have been omitted 
He may have disgusted where he hoped to mstruct , he may 
have offended w'here he mtended to impress At any rate, 
he IS about to send a book out mto the world, which, what- 
ever may be its fate, has given him the opportunity of doing 
good; and under that responsibility the ivnter must con- 
tinue. If I mistake not, a sense of this responsibihty is now 
felt by the author of these pages. I have addressed a clas. 
of my fellow-men who will yield to none m pomt of respect- 
abihty, prospective mfluence, and importance I have tried 
to throw before them such hints as my owm wants and limited 
expenence have suggested , and I am now about to take my 
leave of them till I meet them, face to face, at the last great 
day of assembling, where we shall all meet I am speaking 
to you, reader, m your own behalf, and in behalf of a world 
which needs your influence, and your highest, hohest efforts 
Others may talk of philan^opy and benevolence, but who 
give their hearts and their energies for the salvation of the 
world, except those whose mmds have been enlightened, 
and whose hearts have been impressed by the truths of 
Christianity? Who built the first hospital Imown on earth? 
A Christian Who conceived the idea of free schools for 
the whole community? A Christian. Who are the men 
who have pushed civihsation among the barbarous, who have 
broken the fetters both from body and mmd, and created 
civil hberty for man? Who ever made efforts, vigorous, 
s}stematic, untirmg, to spread free mquuy, to mstruct the 
ignorant, to mvigorate the mmd, and raise the intellectual 
and moi^ character of mankin d ? They are the enhghtened 
men who act under the infl uence, of the Bible The only 
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effort which is now making, on the face of the whole ear&, 
for the good of mankind, is makmg by the church of the 
living God. Upon this, and upon this alone, all our hopes 
for the salvation of the world from darkness, ignorance and 
sin, rest To the youth of our nation — to those whose 
minds are now in a process of cultivation and discipline, we 
now look for the spirits who are soon to go abroad over the 
face of the earth, scattered, like the Levites, among all the 
tribes, for the good of all Upon these young soldiers of 
the cross do we look, as God’s appointed instruments for 
doing a great and a glonous work. If the mind of man shall 
ever be raised from its brutishness and debasement — if 
knowledge, human and divine, are to go abroad — if liberty 
IS to wave her banner where tyranny now sits — if the female 
IS ever to occupy the station for which she was created — li 
domestic happiness is to be known and enjoyed through the 
world, — ^the youth in our schools, who have been baptized 
by the Holy Ghost, have a great work to do 
Never did young men approach the stage of action under 
circumstances more intensely mteresting — circumstances 
which demand a regenerated, purified heart, a balanced, dis* 
aplined mind, a buniing zeal and eloquence, and a love for 
doing good which many waters cannot quench, nor floods 
drown You tread upon ground bought with hardships, 
tears and prayers , enfranchised by toil and blood , amid 
mstitutions founded by the most de\ oted piety and anxious 
solicitude of our fathers It is the land of the Pilgrims, — 
where the bones of more worthies sleep than were ever before 
buned m the same length of tune. You enter among men 
in a country m its infancy The nation is young — has all 
the joyous elasticity of the young giant — full of enterprise, 
growing in wealth, m popuktion — ^mcreasmg in danng ex- 
periments and hazardous enterprise. An experiment m 
regard to cml freedom, and the destiny of a nation let loose, 
with nothing to check or hold it but the intelligence and the 
religion which are diffused,— a nation let loose, and many 
centuries in advance of all other nations in the science of 
government, at least, and yet having the offals of all other 
Chnstian nations constantly floating to it, — ^is now mnifing ' 
You are to hve and act among those who null give perma- 
nency to our institutions, or who will begin the work of 
underrammg You are coming forward at a time when minrl 
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seems to be exhausting itself, and Genius to be leaving 
poetry, dial he may aid m subduing matter, so that a score 
of miles may be reduced to nothings and time and space so 
annihilated, that a journey through the length and breadth 
of a continent is only a delightful excursion Nature seems 
to bend to the torturing, and winds and tides, mountains and 
valleys, make no pretensions to being considered obstades in 
die way of men You are to act m a day u hen public opinion 
is omnipotent. A standing army retires before it, and mar- 
shals only in the shade of the dirones of tjTants Every- 
Unng is controlled by it , and yet every one may do his part 
to mould that public opinion according to his pleasure 
Every man has the best possible opportunity to do good or 
hurt You may pen a sentence or a paragraph, and it will 
travel through the nation, into tens of thousands of families, 
and m a few weeks, pass through Europe, and influence mil- 
lions of immortal bemgs. You are coming forward at a time, 
and in a nation, where a good education is a sure passport 
to respectability, to influence, to office. No difficulties stand 
m your way. The teeming, busy millions of this land invite 
you to mingle your destiny ivith theirs, and aid them to nse 
m virtue, in knowledge, and in religion, as they roll on to- 
wards tlie judgment-day. You have friends to cheer you m 
eveiy worthy enterpnse, w’ho will uphold your hands when 
they fall, encourage you w’hen the spints fail, share your bur- 
dens, and rejoice in your success. You come forward with 
the hisloiiy, the experience of all other nations before you , 
and at your feet lie pictures of men whose example it will be 
honour, and glory, and immortality to follow, as well as of men 
whose example is death You have the Bible, too, — that 
mightiest of all w eapons — under whose broad and powerful 
aid, individual and national character soon ripens into great- 
ness, and one which is, of all others, the grand instrument of 
blessing the w'orld. Tens of thousands, breathing the spirit 
of that book, are already m the field at work, liying to bless 
and save the earth Some fall — strong ones, too — “ too 
much for piety to spare;” but the plan is the plan of God, 
and the removal of this or that agent does not a moment le- 
lard His great plans Under the full, the pure, the punfymg 
light of the gospel, you are called to live and act. If you 
live for God, fulfil the high destiny which is before you, you 
have thousands all around jou to cheer you onwaid, to strike 
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hand with you, and go forward as agents of a benevolence 
whose aim is to bring many sons and daughters to glory 
Above you are the pious dead watching around your steps, 
and ready to minister to your wants. And there, high above 
all principalities and powers, sits the everlasting Redeemer, 
holding a crown which shall shortly be yours, if you are 
faithful to Him He will be near you. You shall never 
faint Every sin you conquer shall give you new strength ! 
every temptation you resist will make you more and moie 
free in the Lord , every tear you shed will be noticed by 
youi great High Priest every sigh you raise will reach His 
ear Up, then, my dear young friends , up, and gird on the 
armour of God Enlist under the banner of Jesus Christ, 
and let your powers, your faculties, 5’our energies, your 
heart, all, all be His Bright and glorious is the day before 
you , white and full are the fields that wait for you , girded 
and strong are the companions who will go with you , beau- 
tiful upon the mountains shall be your feet, wherever they 
carry tidings of mercy The state of the world is such, and 
so much depends on action, that everything seems to say 
loudly, to every man, “ Do something ” — “ do it 1 ” — “ do 
It ! ” Keep your heart with all diligence , break away from 
every sin , repent of every sm , live unto God , and your 
reward shall be what "ear hath not heard, eye hath not 
seen, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive ” 
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Note A 

James Ferguson, one of the most remarkable of self-educated men, 
was born m the year 1716, in the village of Keith, in Scotland It was 
the practice of his father, who was a day-labourer, to teach his children 
himself to read and write, as they successively reached what he deemed 
the proper age , but James was too impatient to wait till his turn came. 
While his father was teaching one of his elder brothers, James was 
secretly occupied m listening to what was going on , and as soon as he 
was left alone used to get hold of the book and work hard m endeavour- 
ing to master tlie lesson which he had just heard. In this way, with the 
assistance of an old woman, he actually learned to read tolerably well 
before his father had any suspicion that he knew his letters, Bemg 
feeble m healdi, he spent some of his early years as a keeper of sheep in 
the service of a farmer in Ins native place, and while his flock were 
feeding around him he used to busy himself in makmg models of mills, 
spinning-wheels, &e , and in studying the stars at night After the 
labours of the day he used to go at raght mto the fields with a blanket 
and a lighted candle “ I used,” says he, ” a thread with small bea^ 
upon it, at arms^ length between my eye and the stars, sliding the brads 
upon It till It hid such and such stars from my eye, m order to take then 
apparent distances from one another, and then, laymg down the thre^ 
on a paper, 1 marked Ae stars thereon by the beads Being compellra 
to work for his dady subsistence, he was sometimes reduced almost to 
destitution At one time he relates that a little oa tm e al and water was 
all that was allowed lum At another, bemg out of service, and m a 
weak state from an injury received m his arm, he could not be idle but, 
as he says, “In order to amuse myself in this low state, I made a 
wooden clock, and it kept time pretty well ” The bell on which the 
hammer struck flie hours was the neck of a broken bottle He had a^ 
cidentally seen a watch and a clodr, and immediately made one of esmh 
m wood In 1744 he came to London, and, in consequence of his 
astronomical rotula to show the new moon and echpses, he was mtro- 
duccd to the learned and ingenious, and made fellow of the Royal 
Society He was a man of moffensive maimers, mild and benevolent m 
his character George III , at Ins accession, granted him a pension 01 
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e/v- blinds a year, and occa'?ionally took great delight in his convma 
fifty P° jjj jyyg wrote Select Mechanical Exercises, 1773 , 

Tntraduction to Electricitj, 1770— to Astronomy, 1772 , Treatise on 
l^rspecb'Of 1775, and Astronomy Explained on Newton s Prmaples, 
cditA for the fourth tune, 1770 , Lectures on Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydmnhcs, Pneumatics, edited theiifth tun^ 1776, &c. 

Note B 

Christopher Clavius, a Jesuit and mathematiaan, bom at Bamberg, 
Germany, 1537 He was considered the Eudid of his age, and was 
employed by Gregory XIII in the reformation of the calendar, nhich 
he ably defended against Joseph Scaliger, His works were printed m 
5 lols foho He died at Rome, 1612. 


Note C 

Edmund Waller, an English poet, bom March 3rd, 1625, at Coleshill, 
m Herts, near Amersham. He was educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge, and was chosen, when scarce seienteen, member 
for Amersham m the last Parliament of James L In his parliamentary 
conduct he warmly opposed the measures of the court, and m the im- 
peachment of Judge Crawley he spoke with such eloquence that twenty 
thousand copies ofliis speech were sold m one day He \vas, m 1642 
one of the commissioners who proposed condibons of peace from the 
Parliament to the king at Oxford , but, m the following year, he, with 
several other members of Parhament, was condemned to death on an 
accusation of a conspiracy to reduce the City of London and the Tower 
to the service of the monarch He purchased his liberty, after a year's 
confinement, by a fine of ten thousand pounds He retired for a while 
to France , but such was his address that he was tlie faiourite of Crom- 
wdl, Charles II , and James H He died at Beaconsfield, Oct 1, 16S7, 
and was buned tliere. As he was the first poet who showed us that our 
language had beauty and numbers, he is c^cd the parent of English 
verse. 

Note D 


Patrick Henry, Governor of Virginia, was bom May 29th, 1736, in 
Hanover county of that State. His education was obtam^ at a com 
mon schooL Alter spendmg some time as a farmer and merchant, he 
studied law and soon rose to eminence, rather by his resistless eloquence 
than the extent of his l^pd knowledge. In 1765 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses, and, by some resolubons he mtroduced 
in reference to the Stamp Act, obtained the honour of being the first m 
commencing the opposition to the measures of the Bnbsh government, 
which termmated m the revolubon In 1774 he was elected a member 
of the Conbnental Congress, and here disbnguished himself by his elo 
quence and zeal m the cause of liberty On the rebeat of Lord Dun 
more, m 1776, he was chosen the first repubhean Governor of Virgima, 
and was aftervyards repeatedly re-elected to Ore office. In 17S8 he w as 
chosm a member of the Conation of Virgmia, appointed to consider 
the Consbtubonof the^t^ States, and exerted fiSiself strenuously to 
prevent its btang accepted. In 1795 he was nominated, by Washington, 
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Secretaiy of State, and by Adams, m *799, Envoy to France ; but he 
dechncd the appouitments He died June 6, 1799, at the age of 63, 
highly respected by his fellow-countrymen. The Viiginians boast o( 
him as an orator of nature His appearance and manners were those of 
a plam farmer In this character he always entered on the exordium of 
an oration. His unassummg looks and expressions of humility induced 
his hearers to listen to him as they would to an honest neighbour After 
he had thus disarmed prejudice, the inspiration of his eloquence, when 
little expected, would pour on his audience with the authonty of a 
prophet 

In private life he was as amiable and virtuous as he was conspicuous 
in his public career He was temperate and never known to utter a 
profane expression There is, however, some doubt as to the punty of 
his religious principles He appeared too fond of his money, and re- 
marked to a fnend, just before his death, who found him reading the 
Bible, Here is a book worth more than all the other books whichever 
were pnnted, yet it is my misfortune never to have, nil latdy, found 
tame to read it with proper attention and feeling ” 

Note E 

Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the Treasury of the Umted 
States, was bom m the island of St Croix, m 1757 At the age of six- 
teen he accompanied his mother, who was an American, to New York, 
and entered King’s College While a student he gave proofs of his ex- 
traordinary talents, by the publication of several papers, vmdicating the 
nghts of the colonies, which exhibited such strength and sagacity that 
they were ascnbed to the pen of Mr Jay He entered the Amencan 
army, at the age of eighteen, as an officer of artallery, and soon attracted 
the notice of Washington, w ho, m 1777, selected him as an aid, with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel In the campaign of 1781 he commanded 
a battalion, and at the taking of Yorktown led the Amencan detachment 
which stormed and took the Bntash works After tlie capture of Corn- 
wallis, he studied the profession of law, and soon rose to distanctaon m 
New York. In 1787 he was appointed a member from New York of 
the federal Congress which formed the Constitution of the United 
States, and m 1789, when the government was organized, was placed by 
Washington at the head of the Treasury, where he rendered most im- 
portant services to his country He had charge of the troops employed 
m 1794 to suppress the msuirectaon in Pennsylvama. After being at 
the head of me Treasury six years, he retired from public life to 
make a more ample provision for his family by his profession. In i 79 S> 
when the provisional army wws raised, at the instance of Washington he 
was appomted second m command He wras challenged by CoL Burr, 
Vice-President of the United States, and, though m prmciple opposed 
to duelling, he accepted the challenge, and, on the eleventh of July, 
1804, he fdl on the same spot where, a few years before, his son had 
fiillen a victim to the same miscalled prmciple of “honour,” and m a 
similar violation of the law of God Oa the following day he expired, 
nmversally lamented, second to none of his survivors in energy of imder- 
standing, extent of legal and pohbcal knowledge, lofty eloquence, 
int^nty and promise of usefulness to his country. 
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Note F. 

Roger Sherman, Senator of the United States, was bom atxNewton, 
M‘ac;<! , April 19, 1724, and rose by the force of his superior genius to his 
distinction as a lawyer and statesman, nithoutthe advantage of a college 
education. In 1754 he began the practice of law m New Milford, Ct 
In 1761 he removed to New Haven, and four years after became Judge 
of the County Court In 1776 he was advanced to a seat on the bench 
of Qie Supenor Court In 1774 he was elected a member of Congress 
He was one of the committee appointed to draw up the Dedaratton of 
Independence He n as a conspicuous member of the Convention which 
formed the Constitution of the United States In i 79 t he was chosen a 
Senator, which office he filled till his death, m 1793, m his seventy>third 
year He received an honorary diploma of Master of Arts from Yale 
Collie, and was for many years treasurer of that institubon. He was a 
profound and sagacious statesman, an able and upright judge, an exem- 
plary Chnstian President Jefferson remarked of him, " He never said 
a foohsh thing in his life.” 

Note G. 

Ohver Ellsworth, LL.D , Chief Justice of the United States, was 
bom at Windsor, Ct, April 29, 1745, and graduated at New Jersq? 
College in 1766 ^ 1777 he was elected a delegate to the Continent^ 

Congress, and m 1784 appointed a Judge of the Supenor Court of 
Connecticut In 1787 he was chosen a member of the Convenbon 
which framed the federal Constitution. On the organizabon of the 
government, m 1789, he was elected a member of the Senate, and con- 
bnued m this office ^ he was appointed, m 1796, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court as the successor of Mr Jay In 1799 he was appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary to France. His h^th failing, he resided this 
office towards the close of the year 1800 He died m the year 1807 
He vvas unassuming, economical m his own dress, equipage, and mode 
of hving, but liberal m promobng useful and benevolent designs Meet- 
ings for social worship were countenanced by his presence, and in the 
cause of missions he was greatly interested. He made a profession of 
rel^on in his youth, and in all his intercourse with the pohte and learned 
world he was not ashamed of the gospel of Christ 

Note H 

Hugo Grobus, or de Groot, was the son of John De Groot a respect- 
able burgomaster of Delft He was bom Apnl 10, 1583, and very 
early showed a strong mmd and retenbve memory In 1598 he accom 
pamed an embasqr to France, and was presented by Henry IV with 
his picture and a gold chain. The Umversity of Pans granted him a 
doctor's degree before his return to Delft, a here he pleaded his firs! 
cause, and, though scarce seventeen, gamed great applause. Though 
he wrote poetry, which was translated mto Greek and French, he pub 
lished m the same year the “ Phenomena of Aratus ” In 1603 he was 
appointed Histonographer of the States of Holland. Next he was 
appomted Advocate-general fo- the 6sc of HoUand and Zealand, vnth 
M increased sal^ For his treatise “De Anbquitate Repubhea 
Batavae, to assert the independence of his countiy from the Roman 
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yoke and the modem usurpations of Spain, he received the unanimous 
thanks of the States ^ In 1613 he was elected pensionary of Rotterdam 
In consequence of the "condemnation of the hvc articles of the Arminians 
by the Synod of Dort, Nov 15, i6r8, Grotius, who had been an able 
defender of this sect, was condemned to perpetual impnsonment After 
a captivity of nearly two years, on pretence of removing books, whidi 
she declared proved mjunous to her husband’s health, his wife was per- 
mitted to send away a small chest of drawers, of the length of three feet 
and a half, m which he was confined ^hus earned by tivo soldiers 
from the fortress of Louvestein, the chest was remo\ed to Gorcum on 
horsebadc, and at the house of a fnend the illustnous prisoner was 
hberated and immediately escaped, disguised as a mason with a rule and 
trowel to Antwerp From this city he wrote an apology, declanng his 
conduct was actuated by the love of his country , but it was received 
with such indignation that aU persons uere forbidden to read it upon 
pain of death, and the author was to be seized wherever found Near 
Boulogne, m 1623, he began his great work on “ The Rights of Peace 
and War ” In 1631 he made a short visit to Holland, but was threatened 
with persecubon, and retired from his ungrateful country He went to 
Sweden, was appomted Counsellor to the Queen, and for eight years, 
bll 1644, he was Swedish Ambassador to France Weary of polibcal 
cabals, he embarked for Lubec, Aug 12, 1645 vessel was driven 

ty a storm into Pomerania, and after a journey of sixty miles to Rostock, 
exposed to the rain, he died of a fever, Aug 28, 1645 He was buried 
at Delft. His monument bears this inscnption, wntten by himself — 
“Grotius hic Hugo est Batavdm capbvus et exul, Legatus regni, Suceia 
magna, tui ” 

Note I 

George Louis le Clerc Count de Buffon was boir at Montbard, m Bur- 
gundy, Sept 7, 1707 His father intended him for the profession of law, 
but, after travelling m Italy and England, he returned home and began his 
career of fame by devoting fourteen hours every day to his studies in 
Natural History At the death of his mother he inhented a fortune of 
about twelve thousand pounds per annum , but he still continued his 
researches He translated Neufton’s Fluxions and Hale’s Statics, but 
his great and immortal work is his “Histoire Naturelle,” 35 vols 4to, 
or 62, X2mo, 1749 — 1765 In his pnvate character he was a hberbne, 
occasionally vam and puerile “ The works of men of genius,” he 
would exdaim, “are few, ordy those of Newton, Montesquieu, Leibmtz, 
and my own ” He died Apnl 16, 1788 His funeral was attended by 
the learned and the great , and twenty thousand spectators are said to 
have assembled to see his remains borne to the vault of Montbard, where 
he wished to be placed near his wife 

Note J. 

Daniel Wyttenbach, a learned philologist, of the Dutch school, was 
borne m Berne, 1746 His fadier being appomted professor at Marburg, 
he was admitted a student to that umvcrsily He afterwards went to 
Gottengen to study under Heyne, With whose assistance he published, 
1769, “ Epistola Cnbca, ad Ruhnkenum ” This learned workprocured 
him the friendship of Rhunker, whom he visited at Leyden, and 
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who obtained for him the professotship of philosophy and literature in 
the College of the Remonstrants, m Amsterdam. He subsequent!; 
devoted his talents to the illustration of the works of Plutarch, and, in 
1772, printed at Le)den the treatise of that writer, "De Sera Nummis 
Vmdicata,” with a learned commentary In 1779 the magistrates of 
Amsterdam created a philosophical professorship at an institution called 
the “lUustnous Atlien£eum,’^to which Wyttenbach was presented, and 
m 1799 hen as appointed Professor of Rhetoric at I-eyden, where he 
died m XS19 1 he result of his researches relative to Plutarch, appeared 
in his excellent critical edition of the moral works of Plutarch, published 
at Oxford, 1795, iSio, 7 vols. 4to 

Prof Wyttenbach was the auAorof " Proecepta Philosophise logicae ” 
Amsterdam, 4to, 1781 “Selecta Prmcipum Grsecije Histoncorum,” 
with notes, 1793, 1807 “Vita Ruhnkeni,” 1800, 8\o, and some other 
works His “Opuscula ” appeared at Leyden m 1821, and there is a 
Life of him by Mahne. Ghent, 1823 — Cousers Lextco.i 

f 

Note K. 

Alexander M Fisher, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy m Yale College, was bom in Franklin, Mass , in 1794. He was 
graduated at Yale in the year 1813, and m 1815 was appomted Tutor 
In 1817 he was promoted to the professorship of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy He early discovered very uncommon talents for 
the'acquisition and communication of knowledge, and excited the high- 
est expectations of his usefubess and distinction His power of atten- 
tion, quickness and dearness of apprehension, rapid discernment of the 
relations of objects, accuracy of judgment, and independence^ caution and 
originality in mvestigation, are rarely equalled, and constituted a gemus 
of the highest order for the department of science to which he devoted 
his attenhon , and bis attainments were as extraor^ary as his endow- 
ments After havmg once ddivered his course of lectures, he undertook 
a voyage to Europe, to improve himself m his professional studies, and 
perished in the wreck of the packet Albion, on the coast of Ireland, on 
the 22nd of April, 1822, at the age of twenty-eight He possessed 
great amiableness, modesty and delicacy of taste, and his conduct was 
marked by an uncommon regard to religious obligations. Several of his 
scientific papers may be seen in Silliman’s Journal of Science and the 
Arts, among which is a very remarkable one on Music, 

Note L 

Edward Darnel Clarke, LL.D , Professor of Mineralogy m the Urn- 
versity of Cmnbndge, England, was educated m Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge where he took the degree of Master of Arts m 1794- In 1799 
he commenced a tour through the north of Europe a part of Tartary, 
Circassie Asia Minor, Greece and Turkey, of which he aflerwards pub 
hshed a veiy copious narrative He died April 0. 1822. 

Note M 

Richard Baxter, a Nonconformist, was bom at Rowton, Shropshire 
November 12, 1615 He compensated for the of a neg- 
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lected education by unusual application, and, uhen onl> twenty-three 
raars of age, was appointed head master of the endowed school at 
Dudley In 1638 he was ordained by the Bishop of Winchester, and 
two years afterwards settled as minister at Kidderminster, On the 
breakmg out of the war between Charles L and the Parliament, he ac- 
cepted the office of Chaplain m the parliamentary army, but he 
opposed the usurpation of Cromwell, and had the boldness to defend 
monarchy in his presence At the Restoration he was appomted one of 
the chaplains to Charles II , and was offered the bishopnc of Hereford, 
wluch he declined _ In 16S5 he was tried before the infamous Lord 
Jeffenes, for some passages m his paraphrase of the New Testament, 
and impnsoned for a short time. Durmg this period, and while suffer- 
ing from illness at the house of a friend, he was led to meditate on the 
“ everlasting rest,” 

"It was a very narrow stream 
Between his heavenly rest and him. 

For he had lived beside its bnm ’ 

Withm SIX months he wrote the " Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” with no 
books but a Bible and Concordance Though he was a great sufferer, 
he continued wnting and preaching till his death, 1691 His wnfings 
amount in all to forty-five treatises, including his "Call to the Uncon- 
verted,** m which, as well as in his "Saints’ Rest,” being dead, he will 
speak as long as the world endures 

' Note N. 

Dr Herman Boerhaave was bom December 31, 1668, at Veerhout, a 
village two miles from Leyden It is said that he was mtended for the 
immstiy, but that in his twelfth year, when suffering exciuciatmg pains 
from an ulcer m his leftside, which baffled the skiU of his surgeon, he 
cored himself by a fomentation of salt and wine Tins decided his pro- 
fession. As his father was a clergyman, and died when Dr Boerhaave 
was m his sixteenth year, leavmg him the oldest of nme children, his 
studies were contmued imder many discouragements His education 
was obtamed at the Umversity of Leyden, m which he was after Pro- 
fessor of Botany, Chemistry, and Medicme He was an honorary 
member of the Royal Society of London, and the Academy of Sciences 
at Pans Several European pnnces committed pupils to his care, and 
when Peter the Great went to Holland m 1715, to perfect himsdf m 
maritime affairs, he attended the lectures of lloerhaave So well was 
he known in Asia and Europe, that a letter to him from a mandann in 
China, inscnbed “ To the illustnous Boerhaave, Plysician in Europe,” 
came to him without mistake or delay His property at the time of his 
death amounted to nearly a million of dollars, yet he w'as benevolent to 
poor patients "Thes^” he would say, “are the best patients, for 
God IS their paymaster ” 

The chanty and benevolence so conspicuous in his whole life were de 
nved from a supreme regard to religion He used to say that "it was 
his morning hour of meditation and of prayer that gave him spirit and 
vigour in the business of the day ” He died on the 23fli of September, 
T73S, in the seventieth year of his age, much honoured, beloved, and 
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lamented. Hw funeta. orabon was spoken m Latin, m the Umveisit; 
at Leyden, before a \exy numerons audience , and his works were after* 
wards published in five laige quarto volumes. The of Leyden 
erected a monument to his memoiy. 

Note O 

Sir William Jones was bom m London, 1748 He has given to the 
world an c\ample of wonderful attainments, while engaged inthedubes 
of a most labonous proftssion. In conformity to his rule of never 
neglecting an opportunity of improvement^ while making surpnsing ex* 
emons m the study of me classic and onental languages at Oxford, he 
took advantage of the vacations to learn ndmg and fencmg, and to 
acquire a knoivledge of the Italian, French, Spamsh, and Portuguese 
languages ; thus, to use his own expression, “ with the fortune of a 
peasant, giving himself the education of a prmce.” Being appomted to 
a jndgeship in India, immediately on his arrival he exerted mmself to 
form a society m Calcutta on the model of the Royal Society of Lon* 
don, and officiated as its president as long as he hved Almost his only 
time for study was dunng the vacation of the law courts. He say^ 
“In the morning, after wnting one letter, he read ten chapters of the 
Bible, and then studied Sansknt Grammar and Hindoo Law ’* His 
afternoons be devoted to the geography of India and Roman History, 
closing the day with a few games of diess or a httle Italian His hour 
of nsuig WHS between three and four Wnting fium Cnsthma, his va- 
cation residence m 1787, he says, “Though these three months are 
called a vacation, yet I have no vacant hours ” 

Note P 

Bishop Launcelot Andrews was bom at London m 1555 While a 
student at the University of Cambndge he received a scholarship, and 
gamed great reputation for his eloquence as a lectnrer in theology 
After the accession of James L, who greatly admired his pulpit elo 
quence and respected his piety, his promotion was rapid and wonderful. 
He eras appointed Lord Almoner, Pnvy Councillor of England and 
Scotland , Dean of the Chapel Royal, Bishop of Chichester, Ely, and 
finally of "Winchester He was distmguished for good leaimng, m 
dustiy, and humnity ITiough bountiful and even eluant m his hospi- 
tahty, he “ rejoiced to release the prisoner m his cell, and to send 
clothing, food, or mediane to the sufierer, preferring to do it so secretly 
that they might not discover whence the benefaction came " To 
Mr Mnlcaster, the instructor of his boyhood, he continued through life 
to manifest the most respectful regard and caused his portrait to be 
placed over the door of his study. A teadier of his earher chddhood 
havmg died, he sought out his son and bestowed upon him a valuable 
rectory He ddighted to search the umiersities for young men of 
promise and piety, that he might promote them He posses^ a know- 
ledge of fifteen languages, and m the Conference at Hampton Court 
name stands first of those to whom the new translation of the 
Setwtures vros committed. Hie portion execated by bitn a sbote 
of the Pentateuch and the books from Joshua to the first of 
His *'Pntiate Drjottons, and Manual fir the Stek ” have passed through 
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tnoie numerous editions than any of his published writings They were 
originally composed in Greel^ he having a peculiar fondness for that 
lai^age This manuscript work, which was not translated unbl after 
his death, he often used in his closet devotions During his last illness 
it was almost constantly in his hands “ It was found worn thin by his 
(ingeis, and wet with his tears ” He left in his will a bequest of several 
thousand pounds, the interest of which was to be divided, four tunes a 
year, among widows, orphans, prisoners, and ** aged poor men, espe 
dally sea&nttg men.” His ^lal affection suggested the last, for h>s 
father was a manner. At the dose of life hu lips moved m prayer 
even while he seemed to slumber, till at last the uplifting of his eyes 
alone told the pra3'er of his heart He died at the age of se%enty-one, 
September 27, 1626 — Mrs Stgounuy's Examples of Life and Death 
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Absent friends, 64. 

Abstinence from ardent spirit, 63 
Abstraction in study, 25 
Abuse of imagination, loi 
A counterblast to tobacco, 55. 
Acqumng information, 30 
Action, high motive of, 235 
Addison’s \ialk with Will Honey- 
comb, 154, Johnson’s opinion 
of his English, 23 
A delightful evening, 127 
Admiration shortlived, 233 
Advantages of exercise, 167 
^Topus of Macedonia making lan- 
terns, t2I 
iEsop, 17s 
A faithful friend, 69 
Affections, social cultivatiou of, 
154 - 

A field of stud}, 73 
A firm character, 53 
A fashion in this country, 169 
Agreeable exercise, 173 
A horse race, 228 
Aim of rebellions at College, 161 
Alarm-clock, the, 50 
Alexander’s neck, 56 
Alexander the Great, his testers, 
28 

A life, rewards of, 246 , 


Alone, advantages of being, 205. 
Aloud studjing, 76 
Ambition, life of, 232 Vexa 
Uons of, 233 Restlessness of, 
233 Disappomtment, 234- 
Imaginary worth, 235 
Ambitious youth, 232 
Amherst and Yale Colleges, 50 
A model of industry, 82 
Ancient kingdoms, 2Z4. 

Ancients, their scarcity of books, 
96 Excellence of ^e, 97 
Andrew Fuller, anecdote of, 29 
Without education, 85 
Anecdotes, proper use of, 142- 
Two cautions, 142 
Anello Tomaso, the fisher-boy, 24c 
An intellectual feast, 138 
Aphorism of Bacon, 93 
Appearance of a gentieman, 57,- 
Appetites and passions, 231 
Application, example of, Slf 
Brougham, 82 

Application, severe, 30 Ex 
cuses, 85 

Approbation of conscience, 241 
Apuleius, his account of the Gym 
nosophits, 112 
A punctual man, 119 
Aristophanes slandering Socrate , 

133 

Army of Xerxes, 223 
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Artists, encouraging, 114 
A servant girl’s wisdom, 51 
Associations, particular, 198 
A student’s day, 40 
A test of character, 222 
A thorough scholar, 78 
Attention, necessity of, 25 Pa- 
tience ^in to, 27 
Authoress m, at work, 26 
Author, how to know an, 103 
Author’s experience in saving time, 
124. Closing his book, 243 
Autliors, onginal, read, 79 Stand- 
103 

xAvance, example of, 224. 

Avoid pedantiy, 141 
Avoid temptations, 197 
Away from home, 36 
A w^-balanced mind, 31 


T3 

Bacon’s aphorism, 93 
Bacon, Lord, the researches of, 21 
Bastile, the prisoner of the, 37 
Beautifol maxims, Jo 
Bed, going to early, 49 
Behaviour nt table, 57 In society, 
57 

Benjamin Fianldm’s beginning,27 
Beware of buying books, no, 1S5 
Of bad, 97 

Biantes of Lydia fibng needles, 121 
Bible, daily reading of, 206 Com- 
prehensiveness of the, 209 Com- 
pared to a garden, 209 
Bishop, the profane, 136 
Blackstone, the mind of, 47 
Black, the helmsman, 20 
Blusterer, who is a, 41 
Boehaave, Dr , his temper, 203 
Body, position of in studymg, 75 
Bolton’s dream, Z13 
Bonaparte's skill, 139 Career of, 
226 

Book, how to begin a, 103 
Author closmg his, 243 
Book needed on college re- 
bellions, 160 

Book of Proverbs, the, 211 


Books, tormer scarcity of, 96 Bad, 
97 Reviewmg, 106 Classifica- 
tion of, 106 Buymg, no, 185 
Useless, 117 Temptation to 
buy, 185 ' 

Boy, the fisher, 24. 

Boy, the steejile climbing, 22 
Bramerd, David, 242 
Brewer while a student; 47 
Brougham, Lord, his punctuahty 
46 Hjs application, 82 
Brutus, the name of, 93 ^ 

Buck’s Closet Companion, 214. 
Biifibn, the bistoiy of his writing, 
48 

Bulwer, loi 

Burke, Edivard, the works of, 103 
Butler’s Analogy and Queen Caro- 
line, 94. 

Buying books, no, 185 
Byron^ works, effect of, 100 His 
imitatprs, 28 
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Capacities measured, 21 
Cape Horn, doubling of, lUustra 
tive of a student’s difficulties, 23 
Cardinal De Retz, 174- 
Career of Bonaparte, 226 
Caroline, Queen, and Butler’s 
Analogy, 94 
Castle-buildmg, 61 
Chairs and hghts, 75 
Chalmers on Astronomy, 101 
Chancellor’s horse, the, S3 
Changmg plans, 44 
Character, judgmg of own, 63 
Character of fame, 235 
Character of the student, 18, 28. 

Eccentricities of, 22 
Characters and book to be classi- 
fied, 53 

Charles XII , his perseverance, 
,45 

Chatham’s, Earl, of his habits, 
in 

Cheerfulness necessary to a polite 
man, 141 

Chesterfield, Lord, on ^profane 
language, 136 
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Children learned, 149 
Choosing friends, 68 
Chnstianity, career of, 243 
Chnstopher Clavius, mathema- 
baan, 22. 

Chnst’s name, pray in, 219 
Chronology, 83 

Cicero’s son Marcus a blod<.head, 
22 

Circumstances favourable, 8j 
City inhabitants, 129 
Classical quotabons, 141 
Classics, tianslabons of, 79 
Classificabon of books, 106 
Clavius Chnstopher, mathemab, 
cian, is, 

Cleanliness, 58 
Cleanthes, 175 

Qement XIV , his good manners, 

154 

Clock, the, 50 

Closet Companion, Buck’s, 214. 
Clubs, reading, I17 
College, cntermg mto, 33 Away 
from home, 36 

College rebellions, 159 Before 
engaging in, 160 
College, the faculty of the, 160 
Columbus and the egg, 73 
Compaiuons, treatment ol^ 64 
Company, ^sputcs m, 145. 
Common thmgs, 59 
Composing, manner of, $9 Eunp- 
ides, 59 

Comprehensiveness of the Bible, 
209 

Concentration of thought, 25 
Conjecture and knowledge, 78 
Conscience, cultivate, 193, 155 
Keep pure, 219 

Consbtubon fngate in 1 storm at 
sea, 19 

Contentment, 61 

Conversation, 127 Gift of the 
Creator, 127 Persuasion, 128 
Poor subsbtute for books, 128 
Profitable topics of, 137 An 
mtellectaal feast, 138 Display 
of knowledge, 141 Punty of 
thought, 142 Double ententes, 
142 Impurity of expression, 
tdS Anecdotes ^42 Envy, 


143 Idason’s rules, 144. lern< 
per, 14S Disputes, 145 Re- 
sponsibility of the power of, 146 
Cooper, 101 

Cor^-insect builder of Pacific 
Islands, 24 

Correspondence between fnends, 

65 

Courage, illustrabon of, 20 
Cowley on conversation, 138 
Cowper on friendship, 70 
Crocodiles, 132 
Crusade, the, 223 
Cultivated and savage mind com 
pared, 21 

Cultivate sound judgment, 29 
Manliness, 60 The memory, 34, 
Perseverance, 43 Politeness, 
*47 

Custom, the effect of on prisoner, 38 
Custom, th^ of smoking, 55 


D. 

Daily sbidy, hours of, 74. Read 
the Scriptures, 211. Prajer, 
I8S» 2^6 

Danger of being witty, 139 
Darnel, Pnmc mmister of Persia, 
218 

David’s inspired eulogy, 208 
Day, a plan for every, 40 
Day, nork for the, 40 
Debt keep out of, 1S3 
Decision an attendant on perse 
verance, 44. 

Deists studying nature, 209 
Deliberate reading, 95 
Demostlienes, his plan of study, 
26 Thucydides’ history, 43 
Demosthenes the ambibous, 237 
De Retz, cardinal, 174 
Demse fable of the, 58 
Detractors, 132 

Devotion, mommg and evening 
125 Devotion, 125 
Diet, 177 Dryden’s account ol 
diseases, 178 Hints on diet, 
178 Fasting, 179 Regu- 
Irnty of, 179 Simphaty in, 
rSo Stimulabng dnnlis, r8r 
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Difficulties \phich prevent exer- 
ase, 170 In reading the Scnp- 
tures, 211 

Diligence in employments, 41 
Discipline, object of education, 
24 Of the heart, 187 
Diseases, Dryden’s account of, 
178 

Diodorus Siculus, his account of 
the ichneumon, 132 
Disputes in componj, 145 
Doddridge on early rising, 49 
Dogs, whipping, 4 1 8 
Double entendres, 142 
Drawing, 1 18 
Dream of Bolton, I13 
Dress A neat and simple, 55 
Dressing, time lost in, 50, t2t 
Dnnks, stimulating, iSi 
Dr Spnng’s prescnption, 179 
Dryden’s account of diseases, 178 
Dr Young on time, 126 
Duke of Newcastle, his maxim, 
1x9 

Duty of friendship, 71 
Dwight, Dr, on early rest, ^9 
Power of attention, so 


E 

Earl} rest necessary, 49 
Early rising, 48 In former times, 
48 

Eccentncities of character, 22 
economy, iSi Indigence in a 
student, 181 Johnson and 
Savage, 182 Keep out of debt, 
183 Buying books, 185 Habits 
of econom}, 185 
Education personal work, 23 
The object of, 24. Human 
nature, study of, 32. 

Edwards, his resolutions, igo 
His knowledge of human nature, 
32 

Edect of changing plans, 45 
Effects of our habits, 38 Of letter 
writing, 68 

Elizabeth, Queen, her cry for bme, 
125 The Bible, 210 Dinner 
bour, 48 


Encouragements to action, 236 
English, Addison’s, 23 
Envy to be avoided, 144. 

Erasmus improving bme, 116 
Established pnnciples, 187 
Esteem necessary to friendship, 70, 
Eunpides, 59 

Evarts and his Greek Testament, 
78 His regular habits, 43 
Evening review of daily work, 
40 

Evil effects of smoking, 55 
Examinabon of the heart, 192 
Example of abstracbon, 26 Sub- 
dued temper, 203 
Example of application, 30 Of 
acquinng information, 5X 
Example ot modesty, 34 
Examples of temptabons, 197 Of 
prajnng men, 210 
Excellence of tlie ancients, 97, 
Excelling, all capable of, 21. 
Exercise, 167 Health, 167 Henri 
Kirke White, 16S Rapid ma 
tuntyof mind, l6S Study en 
dangers healffi, 169 Who is 
a hero? 169 Diffi^ties, 1 70 
Manual labour, 171 Walkmg, 
172 Regular exercise, 1 73 
Cardmal de Retz, 174. Pro 
fessional men, 175 Examples, 

175 

Excrases, fiilfilling^Sg 
Expect hard study, 8c 
Expenses matter of conscience, 
186 

Experiment of Paganism, 225 • 
L>es, the, 75 


F 

Fable of the Derxase, 58 
Faculty of the college, 160 Then 
character, 160 
Failings, little, 199 
Faithful reviewing of conduct 
213 

Fame, character of, 235, 
Familianty, 70 
Fancy, control the, 25, 

Farms, the two, 79 
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Fasting, 179 
Fault-finding, 7 1 
Favourable circumstances, S5 
Feast, an intellectual, 138 
Feelings soured by revene, 6 u 
Feet, 56 

Ferguson, Jame^ shepherd and 
astronomer, 17 
Fiction, 101 
Finical m dress, 56 
First impressions, 147 
Fisher boy, the, 24. 

Fisher, professor, his regularity, 
89 

Fived principles, form, 52 
Flannds, 56 

Flattery, the philosophy, 134. 

Contemptible mode of, 134. 
Floating thoughts, 78 
Folly of being m imitator, 28 
Of rebellion at college, 

Fools at large, 42 
Fragments of time, improving 
the, 124 

Franklin on early nsing, 48 His 
habits, St. Ills beginning, 27 
Frederick II., of Prusaia, an early 
riser, 49 

Fncndship cultnated politeness, 
X57 

Friendship Duty of, 71. Coivper, 


70 

Fnends, treatment of, 64 Writ- 
ing to, 65 Choosing, 68 How 
to keep, 69 

Fngaie m a storm at sea, 19 
Fuller, Andrew, anecdote of, 29 


G 

Gabnd, the Angel, and Mahomet, 
122 

Galileo, fate of, 225 

Garden, the Bible resembes a, 209 

Gamck, Goldsmith's character of, 

Genius, papers of a, 43 
Genius, tlic word, 22 
Gcnlis, Madame de, saving time, 
116 

Geography and Chronology, 83 


Geoiretry, 83 
German students, 76, 91 
Ghost, the Holy, 220 
Gilbert Wakefield, his memoire, 

24 

Gil Bias, character of a witling, 
140 

Gol^mith in retirement, 60 Cha- 
racter of Gamck, 135 
Good, Dr , his mdustiy, 91. 

Good humour essential to polite- 
ness, 154- 

Gospel principles and politeness, 
Grammar, committing to memoiy, 

S7 

Grave, tlioughts at a, 195 
Great minds, 30 
Greatness not to be copied, 294 
Gnmke’s position in stud}ung, 75 
Grotms, his motto, 45 
Gymnosophists, Indian, 112. 


H 

Habit of learning from everything, 
51 Value of It, 52 Indecision, 
44. Putting off, 45 Punctuality, 
47 Daily prayers, 216 
Habit of getting up, 48 Doing 
cveryihing well, 58 Johnson’s 
habit, 5$ 

Habits, 37 Necessary to all, 38 
I low to form, 38 Desirable, 
39 Untinng industry, 41 Jere- 
miah Evnits’, 43 Personal, 54 
Singulanty, 57 Treatment of 
fnends, 64 Economy, 185 
Earl of Cliatliara, ill. 

Hall, Robert, 131 
Hamilton, Alexander, 31 
Hannibal’s greatness, 85 
Ilorcalius of Partliia catching 
moles, 1 21 

Hard study, eiqiect, So 
Health essential to cheerfulness, 
156 The student’s, 167 
Haste prevents excellence, 77 
Heart, disapline of the, 187 In 
fidel notions, 1S7 Testimony 
of an infidel, 188 Religioiit 
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views, 189 Resolutions of 
Awards, 190 Prejudice among 
students, 192. Cultivate con- 
science, 193 Thouglits at a 
grave, 19S Examples of temp- 
tations, 197. Compamons, 197 
Conversation, 19S Vile readmg, 
199 Little failings, 199 Tem- 
per, 200 Sherman, 201 Sir 
Wsdter Raleigh, 202 Discover 
deficiencies, 203 The Bible, 
206 Mungo Park, 207. Two 
revelations from heaven, 20S 
Inspired eulogy, 208 Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, 209 Example of 
Elizabeth, 210. Lock^ 210 
Book of Proverbs, 211 Sick- 
ness, 213 Dreams on moral 
diameter, 214- Evenmg re- 
view, 215 Daily prayer, 216 
Praying men, 219 
Heathen philosopher, the dying, 
2X6 

Heaven, revelations fiom, 208 
Hdmsman, the, m a storm, 20 
Henderson’s meeting wiQi Ice- 
lander, 84. 

Henry VIII , the breakfast hour, 
48 

Herodotus travelhng to learn, 96 
Hints for reading the Bible, 206 
On pmj'er, 216 
Holy Ghost, ask for the, 220 
Home, away from, 36 
Honeycomb, Will, Addison’s walk 
with, 154, 

Hooker, djmg thought of, 223 
Horace and Virgil, nvols and com- 
pamons, 78 

Horn, doubling Cape, illustra- 
tive of a student’s difficulties. 

23 

Horse, the Chancdlor’s, 83 
Hours of daily study, 74, Ger- 
man students, 74. 

How a student is known, 85 
Hddibras’s illustration of eccentn- 
caty, 22. 

Human nature, study of, 32. 
Hume, lox 

Hmuditv in reading the Bible. 
211 
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Icdatlder, meeting with an, 84. 
Ichneumon, the, 132 
Idleness pernicious habit, 4X Cer 
tarn death, 26X. 
lUustiation ofmdecision, 44. 
Imagmary examination, XX3 In- 
fenonty, 61 

Imagination, abuse of the, 98. 

Control of the, 98 
Imitabon no greatness, 28 
Impressions, first, 147 
Improper method of study, X18, 
Improvement of thoughts, 78. 
Impurity of expression, 142 
Inaccurate scholars, 77 
Indecision illustrated, 44. 

Index Rernm, 106 
Indian maxim, 4X 
Indian, nake^ dancmg over a 
feather, 21 

Indian Gymnosopliiste, their p’ar 
of education, XI2 
Indigence of students, i8x. 
Indolence^ 84, 115 
Industrious, the, and leisure, 42 
Industry, untin^, 41 A model 
of, 82. 

Infenonty imaginary, 6x 
Infidel notions, 187 
Inhabitants, ci^, X29 
Insanity, where it b^ns, 62 
Interruptions m study, 73 
Irritability of temper, 61 
Itaban shepherd tossmg eggs, 30. 


J* 

James I , his counterblast, 55 
Jeremiah Evarts, his regular 
habits, 43 

Jests, old, danger of repeartigi 

139 

Jeweller’s shop, the, 87 
Jo^ison, his opinion of Addison’s 
English, 23 His imitators, 2® 
Hishabit in wnting, 58 His 1 
neebons, ira Ebs leenne 
t34 His poverty, rSa 
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Jonathan Edwards, his Icnow- 
ledge of human nature, 32 
Jones, Sir William, his eulogy 
upon the Bible, 208 
Jud^ng of own character, 63 
Judgment, to form the, 29 Cul- 
tivate sound, 62 Prejudice^ 63. 


K. 

Keep out of debt, 183, 

Kingdoms, ancient 224. 

King, the exiled, 123 
Knowledge and conjecture, 78 
Knowledge, minute, 1 12 Of hu- 
man understanding, 32 
Koran, illustration therein of Time, 

123 


L 

Laborious study requisite, 27,80 
Labour, no excellence vnthout, 
24, Si 

Ladies, visiting the, 117 
Language, profane, 136 
Latimer, &e Martyr, 54 
Laws of friendship, 71 Of the 
street, is 8 r 

Learn from everything, 51 
Leisure, the industnous have most, 
42 

Letter from a son, 65 
Letters to friends, 65 
Levity upon sacred subjects, 135 
Life, the object of, 221 Visions of 
good men, 221. Dying thought 
of Hooker, 223 Army of 
Xerxes, 223, the crusade, 223 
Peter the hermit, 224. Ancient 
kmgdoms, 224. Expenmcnt of 
paganism, 225 The Romish 
church, 225 Fate of Galileo, 
225 Career of Bonaparte, 226 
War, 227 A horse race, 228 
The merchant, 230 The poh- 
bcian, 230 The refined scholar, 
230 Thought of Pascal, 231 
Appetites and passions, 231 
Wealth, 232 Ambition, 232. 


Admiration, 233. Reputation, 
233 Character of fame, 235 
\^atisduty, 238 Testimony 
of conscience, 239 Author 
dosing his book, 243 State oJ 
the World, 244. 

Life, wasting, 22S Of ambition, 
232 

Lights and chans, 75 
Little fadings, 199 
Locke and the Bible, 210 
Locke’s remarks on time, 122 
Loose religious views, 1S9 
Luther’s industry, 32. 

Lycurgus travelling to learn, 96 
Lysimachus a foolish teacher, 28 


M 

Madame de Genlis savmg time, 
116 

Magazmes and newspapers, 107 
Mahomet and angel Gabriel, 122 
Malebrandie on time, 122 
Mankind, propensity to slander, 

132 

Manliness, cultivate, 60 
Manners at table, 57 In soaety, 
57 Southern, 151 
Manual labour system, 171 
Marcus, son of Cicero, a block ^ 
head, 2Z 

Martin Luther, 32 
Margmal marks, 104. 

Mason’s rules in comersing, 144 
Mathematician, Christopher Cla 
Mus, the, 22 

Matunty of the mind, 31. 

Maxims, beautiful, 70 Indian, 41 
McDonough’s secret, no 
Memory, 34. Like a good pump, 
35 Commit grammar to, 87 
Men, visions of good, 221 
Merchant, the, 230 
Mdton’s bhndness, 85 
Mmd, the trainmg of the, 17 Pre- 
sence of, 20 Savage and culti 
vated mind compared, 21 Great 
'mstrument m the world, 31. 
Discipline of tiie, 31 Modesty, 
34. bomid and just, 63 Best, 
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the, go hCscdlaneotis reading, 
effect on, 107 Weaned, iiS 
Great, 30 Matunty of the, 31, 
16S 

hCnute knowledge, 143 
Misapplied attention, 26 
Miscellaneous reading, 107 
Modesty, 34 

Mole a, with spectacles, zu 
Molib'e, 7S 
Monks, the tno, 32. 

Moore, lor. 

Monung devotion, 177- 
Mother, the dying, 242 
Motive high of action, 235 
hlotto of a scholar, 24. 

Mouthing, 7S 

Multitudes, the educabon o^ 27 
Music, iiS 


N 

Nabonal character, 14S 
Nabons cop>ing atrocibes, 28 
Natural tempstament, 200 
Necessity of prayer, 217 
Nero fiddling, 121 
Newcastle, the Duke, of hir 
maxims, 1 19 

New England students, 151 
Newspapers and magarmes, 107 
Newton, Sir Isaac, his modesty, 
23. At eighty fiie^ 25 His 
pabence, 2& The mina of, 31 
Nicholas Monardus on tobacco, 
, 54 

Nidvnames, students, iS 

Novel dubs, 117 

Novds, testimony against, 102. 


O 

Object of life, the, 221 
Ocean-insect, 24. 

Odd habits, 57 

Officers, the method of judgmg, < 

63 1 

Old jests, danger of repeating, j 
Onanis Seclus c<v I 


Order essenhal, 120 
Onginal authors, read, 79 
Originality, true, 28 
Opportumbes and bme lost, 17, 
21 

P. 

Pacific islands, the, 24, 

Paine, lOX 
Painung, I18 

Paganism, expenmentol, 225 
Papers of a genius, 43 
Parents,treatmento^ 64. Anxietj, 
64 Deference to, 65 
Park, Mungo, m Afinca, 207 
Particular associations, 198 
Pascal, tliought of, 231 
Passions and appebtes, 231 
Pabence akm to attenbon, 27 ffs 
ample of, 28 
Path, the snow, 39 
Patnck Henry, his rapid rua. 27 
Paul the Apostle, 237, 173 
Pedantry, a\oid, 141 
Pen m hand reading, 107 
Perfect oraer, I20 
Perseverance, cnlbvate, 43 Deci 
Sion, 4a 

Persian satire, 136 

Personal habits, 54- 

Peter the Great an early nser, 49. 

Peter tlie hermit, 224. 

Petrarch, anecdote of, 93 
Petty troubles, 61 
Philosopher, the dymg heathen, 
Z16 

Philosophy of flattery, 13a- 
Phrasmg, 78 

Plans not completed, irg Chang- 

^ ing, 44- 

Plan, working with a, 39 
Plato traaellmg to learn, 96 On 
Geometrj, S3 
Pleasures of reading, 109. 

Plmy, the elder, 93 
Finishing straight lines, 29 
Politeness and snbordinabon, 147. 
first impressions, 147 Treat- 
ment of polite man, 147 Na- 
bonal character, 148. Learned 
dnldren, 149 Religious stu- 
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dents, 149 Vacations, efTects 
on politeness, 150 Visiting 
ladies, 150 Radicalism, 151 
New England students, 151 
Professioim men, 152 Good 
humour, 154 Conscience, 155 
Cheerfulness, 156 Fnendship, 
157 Laws of the street. isJS 
College rebellions, 159 
Politician, the, 230 
Polluted imagination, 101 
Pope’s readmg, 94. 

Position in studying, 75 
Porter, President, 31 On excr- 
ases, 90 

Power of memoiy, 35 
Power of persuasion, t28 
Prayer, the necessity of daily, 
125, 216. 

Fraying men, examples of, 218. 
Prejudice warps the judgment, 
63 Among students, 192. 
Presence of mind, 20 
Pnnaples, fixed, form, 52 
Prisoner quitting his cell reluc* 
tantly, 38 

Prisoner of the Bastile, 37 
Prize, the lost, 59 
Professional men, their impolite- 
ness, 152 Exercise, 175 
Profane language, 136 
Profit, how to read with, 95 
Procrastination, 45, 1 19 
Prostitution of mind, 228 
Prudence a prime quahtj, 1S4 
Pubhc education preferred to a 
private one, 33 

Pimctuahtj', the habit of, 46 Diffi- 
cult attainment, 46 Loss by 
the want of it, 47 
Punty of thought, 142 
Pursuits of w^th, 232 
Pursmts, tnflmg, 12 1 
Putting off, habit or, 45 
Pj*thagoras on poverty, 182 
^thagoras travelhng to learn, 96 


Q 

Quahficabons of a fncnd, 70 
Quarrelling with studies, 83 


Qneen Caroline and “Butler’s 
Analogy,” 94. 

Qneen Elizabeth’s cry for time, 
125 The Bible, 210 
Quintilian on eloquence, 89 
Quoting Latm and Gre^ 141 


R. 

Race, a horse, 228 
Radicalism, effects upon pohte- 
ness, 151 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his temper, 
202 

Rapid readers, 95 
Rasselas, the sage in, 62 
Reading, 93 Necessity of, 94- 
Object o^ 9$. What to read, 
102 Should be talked over, 
105 Miscellanous, 107 Pen 
in hand, 107 Objects m, toS 
Style formed by, 108 Stocks 
die mind, loS Pleasures of, 
109 Useless books, 117 Clubs, 
117 Vile, 199 
Read slowly, 95 
Reason, testimony of, 238 
Rebellions, collie, 159 
Recreations, 90 
Ridicule notliing sacred, 135 
Reflections, Johnson’s, Ii2 
Regular exercise, 173 
Regular hours of praj er, 217 
Rugulanty of diek 179 
Religion exalts the mind, 192 
Religious students, 149 
Religious views, loose, 189 
Reputation, sustaining a, 233 
Resolutions of Ed warns, 190 
Responsibility in reading the 
Bible, 212 

Restlessness of ambition, 233 
Rest the mmd, 90 
Retirement, read the Bible in, 21a 
Revelations from Heaven, aoS 
Reverie, 6i 
Review, how to, 86 
Reviewing books, 106 
Reviewing the day, 40 Habit ol, 
86 Wyttenbach's testimony, 88 
Rewards of a life, 246 
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Rocking chans, 75 
Roan^ Church, expenment o£ 
225 

Ruinous results ofiehdlios, 159 
Rules, Mason’s, m con\ersing, 144. 
Rutnerrotd, his diligence, 42. 


Sabbath evening, examination of 
the heart on, 214 
Sacred subjects Treat graiely, 
*35 

Sage, the, m Rasselas, 62 
Satire, Persian, 136 
Savage and cultivated mind com- 
pared, 21 

Savage, Richard, his poverty, 1S2 
Scanderbeg, pnnoe of Epirus, 42 
Sceptics studying nature, 209 
SchoW, a, ms motto, 24 
Scholars, maccurate, 77. 

Scholar, the refined, 236 
Scott, Sir W , 102 
Scnpturcs read daily, 21 1 
Selecting friends, 70 
Self-knouledge, 33 
Seneca on reading, 95 His m- 
onstiy, 42. 

Severe application, 3a 
Severe speaking m company, 132 
Siduiess, m time of, 213 
Singularity of habits, 57 
Shi^espeare^ the gcmus o^ 93 
Shelf, Ae tried, 54. 

Sherman, Roger, 33, 20t. 
Shoemaker and senator, 33. 
Short-hand, systems of, 25 
Simphaty m diet, 180 
Sir Walter Scott acquiring infor- 
mation, 51. 

Situanon, ' re^onsibih^ of our, 
243 

Skinning, 7S 

Slander, escaping from, 134. 

Slate at study table, 39 
Sleep 49, 115. 

Sleeping after dinner, 115. 

Sloth, 115 * 

Slovenly style of miting, 59. 
Small-talk, 13a 


Smoking, evil efiects of, 55 
Spanish proverb, 43 
Speak little of self, 138 
Spectacles, a mole with, 21. 
Speech between man and man, 134 
Spencer, the ministry of, 52 
Spmola, Marquis, 43 
Spint, abstmence from ardent, 63 
Social afiections, 154. 

Sone^, behaviour in, 57. 
Socrates, the dyang, 133 
Solomon m regard to authorship, 
60 

Solon travellmg to leam, gS 
Son, a letter from a, 65 
Sound judgment, 29, 62 
Southern manners, 151 
Standard authors, 103 
State laws, suhoidinatioa to, 15S 
Steeple climbing, 22 
Stimulating drmks, 181 
Storm at sea, 10 
Strabo trivelhng to leam, 96 
Stnar^ Professor, on study, 86 
Student, the character of the, iS 
His responsibihty, 18 Should 
act for himself 2S Character 
of hts own, 29 Knowledge of 
human nature, 32 Self-lmow- 
ledge, 33 Habits, 37 Plan 
for the day, 39 Cultivate per- 
severance, 43 Habit of punctu- 
ality, 47. Early nsmg, 48 
Leam somethmg from every 
man, 51 Fi\ed pnnciples, 52. 
Personal habits, 54. ‘Manners, 
57 Temper, 60 Soundness 
of judgment, 62 Treatment of 
friends, 68 How known, 85, 
Reading 93 Politeness, 147 
Rdigious, 149 New England, 
151 Health, 167. Diet, 177. 
Economy, 181. Prejudice 
among, 192 

Students’ advantages in books and 
conversation, 130 
Studies, no quarrdling with, 83 
Stadymg aloud, 76 
Study The object of bard, 23. 
Compared to donbhng Cape 
Horn, 23 Plabits of, 25 Ab- 
straction m, 25, Demosthenes, 
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his plan of, 20 Judgment to 
fonn the, 29 Human nature, 
32. Self-knowledge, 33 Num- 
ber of hours of, 74- Position, 
75 Conversation, 76 Tho- 
rough, 77 Hard, jSo Geometry, 
83 Reuses, S3 Variety, 9a 
Improper method of endangers 
health, iiS 

Subordination and politeness, 
147 Laws of friendship, 71 
Success, patient labour essential 
to, 27 

Suggestions first, talking upon 
trifles, 130 Second, Severn 
speaking, 132 Thud, ridicule 
nothing sacred, 133 Fo-rth, 
profane langnage, 136 Fifth, 
topics of conversation, 137 
Swift Dean, his eccentric geniuses, 
22 

Swfi on early rising, 4S 
Stjle formed by reading, 108 
System for daily duties, 40 


T 

Table, behaviour at, 57 
Talk, small, 130 
Tartars, their strange belief, 153 
Teeth, 37 

Temperament, natural, ico 
Temper, master die, 60 
Temper in conversing, 145. 
Temper, example of subdued 203. 
Temptation to buy books, 183 
Terence, 173 

Tesbmony of on infidel, 1S8 
Testimony of reason, 238 
The crusade, 223 
The Ichneumon, 132 
The officers, method of judgmg, 

63 

Theophvlact reanng horses, I2i 
The pnre lost, 59 
The jeweller's shop, 87 
The profane bishop, 136 
The snow path, 39 
The two farms, 77 
Thieves first thief, sleep, 114. 
Second, mdolence, 115 Third, 


sloth, 1 13 Fourth, visiting, 117. 
Filth, reading uselessbooks, X 17 
Sixtli, improper study, ija. 
Seventh, weaned mmd, iiS 
Eighth, procr>stmatinn, 1x9. 
Nmth, not completing ourplans 
119 

Time and opportambes lost, 218 
Time, III. Necessity of unprov 
mg, 112. Fragments of pr*v 
crastinction, 119 Plans uncoio 
pleted, iig Locke, on, I22- 
Malebmnclie, on, 122 
Thmk deeply, 78 
Tliorough study, 77 
Thought, concentration of, 2 a. 
Thought of Pascal, 231 
Thoughts floatoig, improvcmerl 

. of» 7S 

Thoughts to be followed, 78, a 

, grave, 195 

I Tobacco, a counterblast to, 53 
Toil, no excellence without. 24. 
Tomaso AneUo, the fishei boy, 24 
Topics of couversabon, 137 
Translabon of the Bible, 21 1 
Translations of class cs, 79 
TraveUing, getbng information in, 
96 

Treatment of parente, fneads, and 
companions, 64. 

Tnfling pursuits, 121 
Tnfles, bilking upoa, 130 
True duty of a (nend, 71 
True onginality, 28 
Turkish proverb 43 
Turkish tale, 123 
Tutor the, of Alexander die 
Great. 28 


D. 

Unprofitable studies, ilfi 
Useless books, reading 1 17 
Use of toharco, 55 


V 

Vacabons, their effects upov po- 
liteness, X30 
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Vanity unacceptable, 34. 

Vanety of studies, 90 
V'eracity essential, 71 
Vere, Sir Horace, 43 
Vexations of ambition, 233 
Vile reading, 199 
Virgil and Horace, rivals and 
companions, 

Virtuosi, 114. 

Visiting, 117, 150 
Visiting ladies, 151 
Visions of good men, 221 A test 
of character, 222 


W 

Wakefield Gilbert, bis memoiis, 

24 

Walking exercise, 172 
Waller, at eighty-luo, 25 
War, Ae spirit of, 226 Esbma- 
bon m uluch held, 227. 
Washing the hands, 58 
Wasbng life, 2S 
Watch the troublesome, 63 
Wealth, seeking after, 232 
Weaned mind, nS 
Well-balanced judgment, 62 
haling vo)-ige, jouth returning 
from, 222, 


Whippmg dogs, 118. 

WTute, Henry Kirke, x68. 

Wirt on a student’s difficulties,. 

45 Excellence and labour, 81,. 
Wirt on gathenng mformabon, 81. 
Wisdom in a servant-girl, 51 
Witty, danger of bemg, 140 
Word of God, reading of the, 206 
Work for the day, 40 
Working with a plan, 39 
World, mistake of th^ 228 Lefk 
to sink, 229 
Worth of ambibon, 233 
Wnbng carelessly, 59 
Writmg to friends, 65 
Wyttenbach, on reviewing, 88 


Xerxes, army of^ 223, 


y. 

Yale and Amhewrt colleges, 50 
Young Dr,, on bme, 126 
Young’s Dr , sabres Illustration 
eccentnciQ, 22. 

Youth, sanguine, 27. The reading 

o-f, 35- 
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